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FOR LOWER COSTS 
FEED MIXING 


FOR QUALITY MIXING 


Competition in today’s livestock and poultry markets makes lower 
costs in feed mixing of ever increasing importance. But successful 
feed mixers know that quality must go hand-in-hand with economy 
for profitable results. That’s why feeds mixed with Vitadine have 


gained such widespread popularity with feed mixers and farmers 
alike. 


Mixers know that Vitadine fortifies feeds properly with vitamins, - Pamir PTS 
roteins and minerals. Farmers know that results show up on the : 
BLATCHFORD'S 
feed lot in thrifty, profitable livestock and poultry. For over 15 years NUTRI-TABS 
mixers have relied on Vitadine to economically and efficiently build The viteni ms 
e vitamin starter for calves from 
quality branded feeds. Ask your distributor today or write us. day of birth! Made according to 


Univ. of Wisconsin formula, Nutri- 
Tabs help prevent and control nu- 
tritional calf scours. You profit by 
its sale . . . your customers profit 
by its use. 


FREE! Attractive New Brochure "13 Fea- 
tures of Vitadine." A valuable guide for feed 
mixers, it paves the way to better mixing 
and greater profits. Address Dept. A 
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The Best 
Any Price 


Feeder, Scalper 
and Magnetic Separator 


The fact that over 700 of them are in con- 
stant operation is conclusive proof of their 
efficiency. It takes up a very small amount 
of space and will improve grinder operation 
in any plant. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


V-Belt Drive 
Pivoted Motor Base 
Efficiency and maximum power to the Mechanism \ sheave 


headshaft are only a few of the reasons 


why this unit is outstanding. It has many asi ee Vis moter Bae 
new and desirable features. Over 3500 proper 


in use. 
COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


Triple Action Feed Mixer 


The construction and operating principle of this mixer makes it 
impossible for any portion of the batch to escape a thorough mixing. 
This complete one-man unit not only mixes perfectly but econom- 
ically. Users everywhere say that it is the greatest value your 
money can buy. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 
and Feed Plant 


The Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 
Mont. Minn. ate | 


Branch Office: Great Falls, Minneapol 


FRED H. CHASE, REFRESENTATIVE, BOX 126, OSHKOSH, WIS.—TELEPHONE 698 
J.H. HARDERS, REPRESENTATIVE, 411 E. Howard St.. WINONA, MINN.— TELEPHONE 2549 
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Property 


A *500,000,000.00 
MEAL TICKET 


@ Last year rats ate or contaminated 
enough food to maintain an army of 
a million men for one year. How much 


of the bill did you pay ? 


Bottled Death to Rats on Mice 
No fF F SS..-: Muss... o Mix 1g 


Rats often shy at traps and baits but they 


Good margin—sells on sight—resells drink more than they eat. The pleasant, 


\\ 
on use. Here's the deal: 16-0. bottle sweet odor of Killer-Diller liquid attracts 


retails for $1.00; costs you $7.00 a them. They like it. Try Killer-Diller and 
dozen. 1 gallon bottle sells for $8.00; RAT POISOs be convinced. You'll like its convenience 
costs you $4.00. Packed 1 gallon or e and economy. Sold on a money-back 
4 gallons to the crate. 


SOME VALUABLE DISTRIBUTOR “ccna 
TERRITORY STILL OPEN 


v 
STark comPA 


Send in your order today 


1. STARK &C CO., Dept pt. 31, Grafton, Wisconsin 
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ON THE COVER—Although 
the nation's corn crop is esti- 
mated as the third largest on 
record, early frosts resulted in j 
a iderable +t of poor- 

quality corn. Smaller quan- | 
tities probably will be mar- 
keted than last year and 

processors in deficit feed areas | 
may again encounter difficulty 
in obtaining desired supplies 
of corn. (Photo by Harold i 
M. Lambert) 
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UNIVERSAL 


“America’s Leading Hammermill”’ 


FOR PROFITABLE OPERATION AND FULL CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


A machine of such rugged construction and scientific design that it is the most outstand- 
ing hammermill on the market today—so carefully and accurately constructed that it 
will not get out of alignment throughout its lifetime. The UNIVERSAL combines 
great capacity with all ’round adaptability, is unequalled for grinding a wide variety 
of grains, screenings, mill products and alfalfa. Flour and feed manufacturers and 
custom grinders both use the UNIVERSAL at a profit. 


Whatever your production problems, you'll find a profitable answer 
in these rugged, smooth-running, superbly efficient Hammermills. 
Thousands of custom grinders as well as many of the world’s largest 
millers have standardized on Jacobson UNIVERSALS for new 
installations and replacements. 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF SEVERAL SIZES 


Wire, Write or Call for Complete Information. 


GRINDERS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


CORN CUTTERS 
MIXERS -- SCREENS 


HAMMERS 


Complete Equipment For 
Profitable Feed Grinding 


40 to 150 H.P. Engine or Motor Drive 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS __| 


eé6e 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. | 
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THE WAR IS OVER, BUT 


Yes, the shooting war is over. Complete and total victory over the enemy is ours. 
But that is not the end. 


Important now is the war we must fight against starvation, breeder of trouble and 
discontent. 


To keep our own people well fed, as well as supply food to deserving Allies, is a big 
job for all of us. 


Fortunately, both farmer and feed manufacturer know from experience that it takes 
quality to produce quantity. 


For many years Atkins & Durbrow has supplied feed manufacturers with a line of 
vitamin products. The companies listed below are known for their dependable quality 
standards. All are represented by Atkins & Durbrow. 


Why not make Atkins & Durbrow your headquarters for vitamin products? We are 
prepared to render efficient service in every way. Our service representatives operate 
from eleven centrally located cities. We maintain warehouse siocks in twelve cities. 
See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He has a story 
that will interest you. 


ATKINS x DURBROW, iwc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 


Fred T. Bridges Associates Pabst Brewing Co. EXADOL-M 


«SPECIAL: 400, 1000 A units AD FEEDING 


ANicotinic Acid) oil rich in Vitamin An 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. REX WHEAT GERM OIL unit dey powder form 
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Something new and better in products or packages always attracts attention 


and customers. 


In bags for packaging your flour and feed products, Percy Kent has been first for 60 


years with many new designs and sales-building ideas. Among the @® innovations 
are Ken-Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods including perfected 


wash-out inks, and other quality textile bag developments. 


And while an accelerated production pace must still be the first concern of the entire 
milling industry until the war is won, we're not forgetting the @® policy of “Always 
_ Something New.” You can be certain that Percy Kent will be ready with new and 
better bag designs, materials, and merchandising plans, for the aggressive miller who 


looks toward tomorrow's highly competitive market. 


SPECIALISTS IN COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 


Wy 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPRITY 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 
WICHITA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
‘ 
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New Way 


3. 


GOOD FEEDING 1S NO 


| LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY FEEDS | 
Made by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minnesot 


WHAT IS FOTO FEEDING? 


New! Ahead of the parade! Absolutely 
unique! That’s Foto Feeding: a booklet of 
real action pictures, showing quickly and 
clearly the right and the wrong methods 
of hog feeding, sanitation and general 
management. 


WHO CAN USE FOTO FEEDING? 


You—the feed dealer—can use this new 
modern idea to sell OCCIDENT Miner- 
aled Hog Supplement and other OCCI- 
DENT feeds. And any hog raiser who 
wants to eliminate guesswork from his 
feeding program can use Foto Feeding for 
quicker and bigger profits. 


WILL FOTO FEEDING HELP YOU? 


You bet it will! Once again OCCIDENT 
steps out with a new idea—an idea that 
carries a sock, a sales punch! Foto Feeding 
is made to order for progressive feed dealers. 


HOW WILL OCCIDENT PROMOTE 
FOTO FEEDING? 
Through powerful farm paper advertise- 


ments. By window and store posters. 
With feed sack inserts showing by pic- 


tures and formulas how to raise hogs that 


will bring extra dollars at market time. 


HOW CAN FEED DEALERS TIE IN? 


Easy! Display the new Foto Feed posters 
and signs. Study the Foto Feeding for 
Hogs booklet. Talk the booklet! Pass it 
out to your feed customers. It’s a sales 
natural. It shows, in crisp pictures, the 
modern way to hog profits, compared with 
wrong, slipshod methods. 


DO THIS TODAY... 


1. Check your stock of OCCIDENT Min- 
eraled Hog Supplement. Be sure you’re all 
set when the buying rush starts. 

2. Acquaint yourself with the contents of 
the new, easy Foto Feeding for Hogs book- 
let—the booklet that shows the way to 
better hog-raising profits. 

3. Give every customer his FREE copy of 
Foto Feeding for Hogs. It will bring in new 
feed customers and hold your old ones. 


Profits 
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Yes three times as many ff 


standards are always used to test the 
Vitamin D content of all SILMO 
VITAMIN D products. The A.O. A.C. 
standard test method, developed in 
1936, was a great step toward stand- 
ardization and control of Vitamin D 
potencies. The Silmo Laboratories 
found, however, that practically all 
margin of variation was removed by 
going a step forward and testing three 
samplings of the product on three 
times as many chicks as required by 


chicks as set by A.O.A.C. tiie: 


A.©.A.C. stand- 
ards. Today you 
can buy SILMO Vitamin products in 
the knowledge that every one of them 
is backed by a system of rigid labora- 
tory control through every step of 
processing and by SILMO’'S TRIPLE- 
TESTING on chicks. 

SILMO VIT-D-400, SILMO XX Feeding 
a Dry Supplement Oil, triple-tested 400 
triple-tested 400 A.O.A.C. chick un- 


A.O. A.C. chick units its, 3000 U.S. P. units 
per gram. Vitamin A per gram. 


SILMO Vitamin A and D Feeding Oils tri- 
ple-tested to all desirable potencies. 
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She'll Remember The 
Brand That Isn’t There 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


Once a housewife discovers ' 


that the colorful brand printed 
on your feed bag in Bemis 
Washout Inks really washes out 
easily and quickly, you can be 
sure she’ll be a repeat customer. 
Because Bemis Washout Inks 
leave no tell-tale blemishes, 
each bag gives her a valuable 
bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 
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women have written to Bemis 
to tell how much they appreci- 
ate the ease with which bag 
cloth can be converted to prac- 
tical home use. Many report 
that not even a washboard rub- 
bing is necessary to remove all 
traces of ink. 


Give your feed bags the 
plus value of Bemis Washout 
Inks. Ask your Bemis repre- 
sentative. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


Chicago * Denver » Detroit + East Pepper: 

Minneapolis ile New Orlea 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


‘ 
‘ 
BAG 
\ Compan’ 
| 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 


‘Jobbers of ... 
Wheat ®nan 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Spnouta 
Bnewens Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


SENTIAL 
NO ACIDS) 


1. Freedom from all worry about incor- 
porating small amounts of absolutely 
essential nutrients in their feeds. 


USERS GAIN 


2. Assurance that their feeds will be prop- 
erly balanced. 


3. A source of formula information and 
service that keeps their feeds second to 
none. 


4. Highest quality at low cost. 


Phone, Write or Wire To-day 
For Complete Information 


KELLEY FEEDS, INC. 


DES MOINES, IOWA Phone 6-5157 


‘MAGIC __ SCREEN’ 


Superseparator 


perfect cleaning 


Latest development in modernized cleaning —a 
supertype, masterbuilt, automatic Cleaner. Re- 
duces power and labor’s attention — saves valu- 
able grain, seed and feed stocks ordinary clean- 
ing sacrifices ....15 sizes, capacity 60 to 60C0 bu. 


hourly. 
Ask for Catalog B-180 


S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


IT TAKES FEED TO PRODUCE FOOD 


Our business is milling grain ingredients 
for formula feeds. We offer a wide variety 
of products giving you a mixed car assort- 
ment not available from any other mill. 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 


MILLERS TO THE FEED TRADE 
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HE are just a few of the thous 
which have appeared in dailt 
newspapers everywhere publicizing 
making Arcady Quads. Many were pu 
your trading area. 


of articles 
and weekly 
history- 
shed in 


how the quads themselves were started immediat@ 
on the Arcady Calf-Growing Program. enabling the 
to live and develop normally. 
No other feed manufacturer offers anything like this 
Arcady promotion. It will build your volume and in- 
crease your profits on the complete line of Arcady 
quality feeds. Talk up the Arcady Quads to your 
trade . . . and watch for more good news to come! 


A Geed and Feeding 
for Eucery Farm Need 


ARCADY FARMS 
MILLING COMPANY 
223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
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what's going to 


happen. to | 


Prices 


after reconversion period 


LL during this war farmers 
Al have been _ wondering 
what is going to happen to 
agricultural prices—the war is over 
—farmers are still wondering what 
is going to happen to prices and I 
suspect that most of the rest of us 
have a passing interest in the 
answer to that question. Farmers 
may well wonder what will happen 
to agricultural prices because many 
if not most of them remember what 
happened after the last war. Per- 
haps you don’t remember—let me 
briefly summarize that situation for 
you. 

In one year after the last war, 
that is the year from 1920 to 1921, 
cash farm income dropped from 
12.6 billion dollars to 8.1 billion dol- 
lars. Now of course you won't re- 
member those figures but the thing 
to remember is that during that 12 
months’ period agricultural prices 
dropped by more than one-third. 
The index of farm prices fell from 
211 to 125. In other words, agricul- 
tural prices were nearly cut in two 
—not quite, but nearly. But that 
wasn't all—the index of farm pur- 
chasing power fell from 111 to 67. 
That means that in 1920 a farmer's 
dollar would buy 11 per cent more 
goods than it would during the 


*An address delivered in Milwaukee, Oct. 29, 
at the Victory convention of the Central Retail 
Feed association, as recorded by The Feed 
Bag Sound-Scriber. 
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by ASHER HOBSON* 


University of Wisconsin 


base period, and as you know the 
base period was the average of 
1910 to 1914. In 1920 it would buy 
11 percent more but a year later, 
in 1921, it lacked 33 percent of buy- 
ing as much as 10 years previously. 
Now you can summarize that situa- 
tion by saying that in 1921, as com- 
pared to 1920, farmers as a whole 
not only had one-third less number 
of dollars to spend, but each of 
those dollars not only bought much 
less than during the 12 months 
previous, but less than during the 
base period of 1910-14. 

The question that is uppermost in 
your minds and mine and the 
farmers’ minds is, will history re- 
peat itself? I don't need to tell you 
that I don’t know what will happen. 
Not only that, but I know that you 
know that I don’t know, so I won't 
pretend that I do. But I would like 
to develop some facts that may 
throw some light upon the probable 
future. 

When a farmer asks what is go- 
ing to happen to agriculture after 
this war, what he really means is 
what is going to happen to agricul- 
tural prices—because prices to him 
are the key to the agriculture situa- 
tion. Now if we could tell what is 
likely to be the supply—the physi- 
cal volume of agricultural products 


that will be available for sale in the 
future as compared to the present— 
then if we could step over the fence 
and tell with reasonable accuracy 
what is likely to be the demand for 
those products, demand as com- 
pared to the present—then we 
would be in a fair way of knowing 
what is likely to happen to agricul- 
tural prices—that is, the trend in 
agriculture prices. 

Now let's look at the supply situa- 
tion—the probable future. As you 
know farmers are producing now 
as they have never produced be- 
fore in our history. We have had 
the happy experience for some 
eight or nine years of having ex- 
ceptionally fine growing weather 
and we have produced an excep- 
tional volume of agricultural prod- 
ucts. How much have we produced 
more than normal? Well you can 
put it this way. In 1944 we pro- 
duced 45 percent more food than 
we produced in 1918. In other 
words we produced 45 percent more 
food during this war than we pro- 
duced during the first world war. 
That is a startling fact but that isn’t 
the most startling fact about that 
situation. The most startling fact 
is that we did that with six million 
less people on the land. Now that 
doesn't mean six million less adult 
workers on the land, it means six 


(Continued on page 59) 
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® You can’t fool a flock of chickens or turkeys, 
nor can’ you mislead the stock on any farm about 
the quality of feed. Well-balanced rations show 
up in faster growth, greater weight, increased 
production and better health. That’s why the 


dealers making quality feeds The HUBBARD 
SUNSHINE Way succeed. Farmers and feeders 


yay ‘ 
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ad 
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can measure the extra growth and greater pro- 
duction when they feed The HUBBARD SUN- 
SHINE Way. Hubbard dealers can build a con- 
stantly increasing business because their feeds 
are quality feeds that make a profit for the man 
who feeds them. 


Dealers are invited to write 
for details. 


bbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PAs 
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here’s one of most 


N IDYLLIC surroundings, 
where the visitor breathes the 
perfumed odor of roses, 
peonies, and other sweet-scented 
flowers, and honeysuckle drapes 
around the posts that support a 
neatly lettered sign, is one of the 
most unusual feed marts in Kansas. 

The Grant Hatchery & Supply Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, where sales of 
feed and baby chicks mingle with 
sales of alligators and pigeons, is 
a combination zoo, aviary, pet ho- 
tel and retail emporium for shop- 
pers of baby chicks, pet food and 
commercial feed. 

Pets — birds, dogs, cats, turtles, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, white rabbits, 
squirrels, alligators, and pigeons — 
receive board and lodging by the 
day, week, or month at Grant's pet 
hotel, and it is a welcomed service 
to vacationers in a quandary as to 
what to do with a pet canary or 

English bulldog while they seek re- 
laxation. Grant's provide a pleas- 
ant temporary home, with ideal fa- 
cilities, including snug doghouses, 
pens for rabbits and white mice, 
etc. for the cherished friends of the 
pet fanciers of the community. 

A variety of small animals and 
birds is also stocked for sale to pet- 
shoppers. Those seeking faithful 


companions can browse leisurely in 
Grant's pet room and make their 
selections from the miscellaneous 
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stores in kansas 


animals and birds that make up the 
menagerie. Or if they wish the ad- 
vice of an authority on pets, they 
can request the assistance of Mrs. 
Charles Grant, who has made a 
specialty of furnishing the right 
people with the right pets. 

Pets and pet supplies constitute 
gainful sidelines for the firm — side- 
lines that year after year have 
boosted the annual income of the 
Grants, and have the added ad- 
vantage of creating an interest in 
the store among Lawrence resi- 
dents. 

The nimble fingers of Mrs. Grant, 
who is charged with supervising 
the store’s pet kingdom, also per- 
form first aid treatment on stricken 
birds and terrestrial animals. 

Importance of the pet sidelines is 
in evidence in the blueprints for a 
store modernization which specifi- 
cally drafts an expansion of the pet 
room, with inclusions for housing 
the pets and the pet supplies in 
better quarters. The pet supply 
section will benefit with new fix- 
tures for more convenient and at- 
tractive display of this merchandise 
which runs the gamut of dog food 
to canary seed. The expansion 
plans also have noteworthy provi- 
sions for the feed department, 
which is to be ensconced in a show- 
room especially lighted and fitted 
to show the stock off to the best 
possible advantage. 

The store was established in 
1924. Charles Grant has a back- 
ground of poultry raising and the 
profits from poultry projects en- 
abled him to obtain his education. 


OPERATOR of one of the 
most unusual feed stores in 
Kansas is Charlzs Grant, right, 
shown discussing a_ selling 
point with a feed company 
representative. Above is a 
view of the at!ractive  sur- 
roundings at Grant's Ha:chery 
& Supply Co. 


GRANTS 
EVERYTHING IN THE PET « POULTRY FIELD 


MANAGEMENT 
Nu 


Later he was a government civil 


service employe. Within a stone's 
throw of the feed store and hatch- 
ery in Lawrence is the Grant home 
which contains the office in which 
the Grants conduct all of the cleri- 


cal duties essential to the business. 


Two slogans have through repe- 
titious appearances in local news- 
papers and the broadsides which 
are periodically mailed out to box- © 
holders become familiar expres- 
sions to the community's residents. 
“Our Jayhawk Chicks Have Got 
the Kick” and “Our Pets are Real 
Pals” adorn virtually every Grant 
advertisement or circular. 

The Grants arouse interest in 
their window displays of feed, poul- 
try remedies, and pet supplies, by 
placing birds and animals from their 
pet section in the windows. Both 
adults and children enjoy watch- 
ing the pets in the displays, and an 
alligator that recently made his 
temporary home in a Grant window 
display, surrounded by miscellan- 
eous pet supplies, excited consider- 
able attention from the passers-by. 

Proficiently trained in treating 
poultry diseases, Charles Grant 
posts specimens brought to his lab- 
oratory, and also makes regular 
junkets to the country to post poul- 
try for his farm friends. It is im- 
material whether the poultryman is 
a customer of his or not; Mr. Grant 
is always willing to offer his serv- 
ices. This may help account for the 
fact that poultry feeds hold the No. 
1 feed sales spot, although pet sup- 
plies are not far behind. \ 

Price, as a sales argument, is 
relegated to a spot of minor impor- 
tance in the Grant merchandising 


(Continued on page 117) 
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The product improvements feed 
mixers will enjoy tomorrow .. . 


depend on the research made 
TODAY! 


The Calcium Carbonate Com- 
pany recognizes this important 
fact and has taken steps to assure 


feedmen the advantages of the 


best in scientific developments. 


The picture to the right shows 
one view of the large research 
department maintained by Cal- 
cium Carbonate for the better- 
ment of its present products and 
the creation of new ones. Manned 
by an experienced technical staff, 
it is our live, working pledge to 
the feed industry for better prod- 
ucts to do a better job. 

The sound, scientific basis of 
Calcium Carbonate products 
merits your confidence and con- 
sideration. Following is a list of 
the high quality feed products 
now bearing the seal of Calcium 
Carbonate Company: 

lodized Calcium 
(Any desired level) 


Manganesed Calcium 
(Any desired level) 


Electro (Free-Flowing) Calcium 
Pellet Machine Calcium -« 
Regular Calcium 

Shelimaker Calcium Grit 
Arrow Head Insoluble Flint Grit 


GROUND 
for TOMORROW... 


43 EAST OHIO ST.; CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOX 409, CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
BRANDEIS BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO, One of the many hard to understand ideas emanat- 
MR. FEED DE ALER? ing from Washington is the proposal to raise wages 

and salaries without any appreciable price in- 
creases to consumers, through the simple expedient of permitting the manu- 
facturer a markup equal to the increased cost of his labor while reducing 
the margins to wholesalers and retailers. 


The unorganized little fellows, particularly the retail merchants, are evi- 
dently to be pared down to appease labor and industry. 


We believe this proposal is more than obviously unfair because it was 
the retail merchant who really carried the ball on the home front throughout 
the war. Labor was paid more, and industry made more money than ever 
before, while the retailer worked harder and longer with a minimum OPA 
restricted profit which, generally, because of the capital structure of most 
retail businesses, was largely taxed away. 


Retail margins of $4.00, $5.50 and $7.00 per ton, which OPA established 
for feed, do not bring the 13 to 15 per cent return on gross sales which is 
necessary, according to Dun & Bradstreet, merely to meet feed store ex- 
penses. These margins should consequently not be pared down either through 
involuntary or voluntary action. 


Price cutting has started in some industries and we are writing this month 


to express the conviction that price cutting must not be permitted to spread 
to the feed industry. 


Price cutting never has and never can increase the volume of feed sales 
sufficiently to recover the cut in margins. It certainly isn't even thinkable 
as long as present feed shortages and demand continue. It never will be 
necessary if we educate and sell new feeders the true economy of balanced 
rations—the one and only effective and profitable way to increase volume. 


The feed picture is bright. Forgetting any foreign demand, the popula- 
tion of our own country has increased 7,000,000 in the past five years and 
we are expected to add at least 6,500,000 more mouths to feed during the 
next five years. Farm population has declined, so fewer producers are now 
called upon to feed more consumers than ever before. 


As long as feed is necessary to produce food, and men prefer meat, poultry 
and eggs to capsules, the feed industry can prosper and will—if we insist on 
adequate margins to cover the cost and pay us a profit for the job we have 
to do. 
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Why vitamin How” important? 


Standard Brands believes that research which leads to 
“know how” is vital to the sound development and con- 
tinued growth of any business. 


Vitamin “know how” operates in two ways. It provides a 
basis for the development of products which customers can 
buy with confidence. It gives the customer collective re- 
search findings as a guide to formulate his own products. 


This is particularly true of the vitamin business. Standard 
Brands’ research in this field over a period of 20 years has 
been largely responsible for the company’s progress. Re- 
search will be further increased to develop new worthwhile 
products and to find new uses for established products. 


Standard Brands’ scientists have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the advance of nutrition in the animal field. 


Their product—Irradiated Dry Yeast—has provided feed, 
concentrate and mineral manufacturers with an efficient, 
low-cost source of Vitamin D for four-footed animals. 


The results of Standard Brands’ research and the applica- 
tion of these results in field studies have placed the name 
of Standard Brands and the trade mark Fleischmann’s for 
Irradiated Dry Yeast foremost in the minds of mixers of 
quality feeds. 


Twenty years of vitamin research is but one of five distinct 
features back of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Note 
all five as reproduced from a recent advertisement. 


For further information about Fleischmann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast, write Standard Brands Incorporated, Desk 
FB-11., 


Rich in VITAMIN 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED - 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


For Four-Footed 
ANIMALS 
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tricou finds large-scale 


Program 


pays generous dividends 


advertising 
and progressive merchandis- 
ing ventures have paid 
golden dividends for R. J. C. Tricou, 
owner of the Louisiana Hatcheries 
in New Orleans. Generous use of 
Sunday newspaper space and di- 
rect mail advertising, combined 
with a willingness to experiment 
with promising merchandising 
plans had helped Mr. Tricou build 
his firm from a small store into one 
of the largest feed concerns in the 
South. 

Mr. Tricou believes in doing all 
his business on a big scale. He ex- 
plains that sizeable profits can be 
realized only from big sales. Yet 
every sale that Louisiana Hatcher- 
ies makes considers the conven- 
ience and profits of the customer. 
This policy has kept customers com- 
ing back for 25 years. 

If advertising is worth doing at 
all, it is worth doing on a big scale, 
says Mr. Tricou. Where many feed 
stores are content to run occasional 
ads to stimulate immediate selling, 
Louisiana Hatcheries does its ad- 
vertising on a regular schedule to 
gain repeat business along with 
current sales. Not omly does Mr. 
Tricou use thousands of inches of 
newspaper space along with direct 
mail, but he utilizes what is ap- 
parently the most expensive news- 
paper advertising medium, the Sun- 
day paper. 

“Sure, we pay more for space in 
the Sunday paper, but we get more 
in return,” he explains. “Custo- 
mer for customer, we're saving 
money by paying out a little more 
for the ads.” 

Mr. Tricou reports that his busi- 
ness is not primarily from either 
New Orleans or its immediate vicin- 
ity but from all rural Louisiana, 
Mississippi and farm areas as far 
east as the Atlantic coast of Florida. 
“Using the Sunday paper we are 
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able to reach buyers and prospec- 
tive customers all over the South, 
because the paper we use has a 
big out-of-town circulation. If we 
spend more money, we always get 
more customers in return,” he says. 

Louisiana Hatcheries’ two-story 
building and adjacent parking lot 
covers an entire city block. The 
store is served by its own railroad 
siding for carload deliveries. Its 
thousands of farm and city custo- 
mers live all over the South and 
have given Mr. Tricou a thriving 
wholesale business in addition to 
his retail trade. 

But things weren't always so rosy. 
The biggest factor in building 
Louisiana Hatcheries to its present 
size has been advertising, Mr. Tri- 
cou repeats. His regular two- and 
three-column displays in the New 
Orleans Sunday Times-Picayune 
teamed with alert direct mail ap- 
peals have brought excellent re- 
sults. 

Typical of a Louisiana Hatcheries 
direct mailing is a 12-page tabloid- 


BELOW is a view of the attrac- 
tive building occupied by the 
Louisiana Hatcheries, New Or- 
leans, La. Large-scale adver- 
tising has been a big factor in 
helping this firm grow into 
one of the largest feed con- 
cerns in the South. 
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size circular which was sent to a 
mailing list of thousands. It ad- 
vertised chicks, poults, feeds, reme- 
dies, brooders and most of the other 
stock the firm carries. Evenly 
spaced over the 12 large pages, no 
advertisement neglects or hides an 
item for sale. In addition to ad- 
vertising merchandise and birds, 
the folder offers helpful advice of 
value to poultry raisers. Mr. Tricou 
explained that this information was 
included so that the person receiv- 
ing the promotion piece would be 
inclined to keep it for reference. 

“The selling job the folder did 
was definitely big,’smiled the feed 
man. 

All other advertising is done on a 
similar large scale. Mr. Tricou has 
mailed other circulars like the one 
he describes. “You've got to ad- 
vertise in a big way to sell in a 
big way,” he repeats. 

One more important business 
builder is the Louisiana Hatcheries 
policy of offering as many customer 
conveniences as is possible. The 
parking lot for customers covers a 
large area adjoining the store with 
a convenient loading platform to 
make things easier for the buyers. 
Customers can drive their cars up 


(Continued on page 97) 
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URING FALL AND WINTER, even if birds were out in 
the open, they would get little ultra-violet ray 
(vitamin D). Indoors they get still less. That’s why flocks 
need mashes rich in vitamin D especially during laying- 


house confinement. 


Help your poultrymen keep production up, keep bodies 
strong under the stress of heavy laying. Include ample 


vitamin D in your mashes. 


Vitamin D puts the calcium and phosphorus in your feeds 
to work building hard egg shells and maintaining healthy 


bone and tissue. 


*Trademark registered 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 


ATKINS & DURBROW, iInc., 165 John Street, New York 


Branch Oftices: 
Chicago Minneapolis 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE : 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


Boston 


Kansas City Omaha 


Squibb D-SEC* is one of the finest and least expensive 
sources of vitamin D. It has a guaranteed potency of 
900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per pound. Tests show that 


it supplies vitamin D as efficiently as fish liver oils. 


Because D-SEC is in powder form, it’s easy to mix and 
disperses uniformly, even in cold weather. It is small in 


bulk—costs less to ship—requires less storage space. 


For further information and prices write Department 


FB-11, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
22, 
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EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York : : 
Branch Offices: 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Omaha 


PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE : 


FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 


Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California ag 
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DEPLET 


Valuable topsoil washed away by torrential runoff. Eroded hillside. Photograph from Tennessee Valley 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service photograph. Authority. 


Gully and sheet erosion in New Mexico bean field. 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service photograph. 


SEA BOARD MINERAL FEEDS 


Will supply the mineral elements lacking in feed 
grains and grasses as the result of soil depletion. 


Use of field as seed bed caused exceptionally heavy 
runoff. U. S. Soil Conservation Service photograph. 


If just one of the essential minerals is lacking, your feeds may lose a big 
percentage of their nutritive values. Make sure that soil depletion is not 
robbing your feeds. Be safe with SEA BOARD MINERAL FEEDS. 


To the best of our knowledge, SEA BOARD MINERAL FEEDS supply 
those elements necessary to offset the effects of soil depletion and assure 


vigorous, healthy and productive animal life. 


SEA BOARD SUPPLY CO. 


THE BROWN BLDG. + 4th & CHESTNUT STS. + PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 


November 9, 1945 
MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


My flying trip to Milwaukee enabled me to understand some of your problems and 
to see the kind of people who are identified with your industry. I was surprised at the 
number in attendance and the interest evidenced by them in the problems confronting the 
government. I am satisfied the feed dealers represented at this meeting will shoulder 
the responsibilities that are ahead in national affairs. Most of you are from small 
cities and villages, and therein lies the hope for these United States. The development 
of a system of free competitive enterprise is your particular task. 

To the members and officers of the Central Retail Feed association and to those 


men who publish The Feed Bag, my very sincere thanks for a pleasant and informative 
experience. 


WASHINGTON TRANSPORTATION STRIKE 


The theme song in this city this week was: "What do you do in Washington? You 
walk, you walk, you walk". Remember? Well, on Tuesday thousands of workers started 
out for their jobs and found that street cars and busses were idle. The employes had 
walked out without notice. Late Wednesday they returned to work and now a truce is in 
effect for two weeks. Government work and the business of this city were stopped with 
a considerable loss to everybody. Unless parties to these disputes can adjust their 
differences, legislation will have to be passed to meet the situation. We seem to be 
heading that way. Utility strikes should be outlawed. 


POSTWAR PROSPERITY 


How? We are all interested in attaining that objective but frankly admit it is an 
elusive proposition. We all recognize that if we are to reach that goal it must be through 
the integration of every phase of our economy. Some very interesting figures recently 
came to my attention in this connection. When agriculture is prosperous, so is the rest 
of business and industry. Government statistics indicate that each dollar of agricul- 
tural income means $1.00 for factory payrolls which ultimately results in $7.00 in na- 
tional income or purchasing power. Economists have prepared a table which should be of 
great interest to those identified with agriculture. They have analyzed economic 
trends for a period beginning in 1921 to 1938. To illustrate, for a three-year period 
picked at random, tables show: In 1921 the gross agricultural income, in terms of mil- 
lions of dollars, $8,900, factory payrolls were $8,300 and gross national income was 
$62,300. In 1928 it was $11,700, agriculture; $11,300, factory and $84,100 national 
income. In 1932 (depression) it was $5,300 for agriculture, $5,200 for payrolls and 
$48,800 for national income. Note the close ratio between agriculture and industry 
and that it remains quite constant for the entire period. The conclusion reached by 
the economists is that we can insure a postwar prosperity by creating conditions favor- 
able to agriculture; a prosperous agriculture means prosperity for all other workers. 
The method suggested to insure this condition would be to adopt the principle of parity 
for all agricultural products. It sounds plausible; why not try it? This may be the 
answer to full employment that we are hearing so much about today. ; 


PEARL HARBOR AGAIN ? 


At times it seems that we might well afford to forget about that tragedy. What 


(Continued on page 109) 
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RIBOFLAVIN SUPPLEMENT 


Made from DRIED FER- 
MENTATION SOLUBLES and 
CORN GERM MEAL... out- 
standing as a natural-source ribo- 
flavin supplement. 

B-43 combines the natural B 
vitamins with protein, minerals, 
and other nutritive factors. 

GUARANTEED POTENCY: 
114 MILLIGRAMS OF RIBO- 
FLAVIN PER POUND or 250 
micrograms of riboflavin per 
gram. 

B-43 is generally used in 
amounts of 10 to 20 pounds per 


ton of feed. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Agricultsral Division 
CIAL SOLVENTS j 
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DRIED FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


The most economical source of 
riboflavin for poultry and live- 
stock rations. Made from a grain 
base by a new biological process. 
Saves much of the premixing. 

GUARANTEED POTENCY: 
3,630 MILLIGRAMS OF RIBO- 
FLAVIN PER POUND or 8,000 
micrograms of riboflavin per 
gram. 

\B-Y-21 is generally used in 
amounts of 5 to 15 ounces per 
ton of feed. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ton of feed. 


DRIED FERMENTATION SOLUBLES 


In addition to riboflavin, B-Y 
contains substantial amounts of 
pantothenic acid, niacin, biotin, 
choline, and other factors of the 
Vitamin B complex. High in pro- 
tein and other nutrients...an 
ideal feed ingredient. 

GUARANTEED POTENCY: 
114 MILLIGRAMS OF RIBO- 
FLAVIN PER POUND or 250 
micrograms of riboflavin per 
gram. 

BY is generally used in 
amounts of 10 to 20 pounds per 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Agricultural Division 


(MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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RAIN and feed men from 


Iowa and the Middle 
West will meet at Des 
Moines, Iowa on Monday and 


Tuesday, Nov. 26-27 for the 46th 
annual convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed association. It will 
be the group’s first two-day con- 
vention in more than three years. 
An outstanding list of speakers 
of national reputation has been 
lined up for the meeting, according 
to Mark G. Thornburg, executive 
secretary, who predicts the biggest 
attendance in the organization's 
history. Mr. Thornburg said that 
the association hopes to celebrate 
a double victory this year — the 
winning of the war, and the 
achievement of the association's 
goal of 1,000 members. 
Convention headquarters will 
again be located at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines and registration will 
get under way at 4 o'clock Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 25. The con- 
vention proper will be called to or- 
der promptly at 9 o’clock Monday 
morning. Three key figures from 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
association are scheduled to ap- 
pear on the opening program. They 
are F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minne- 
apolis, president-elect of the asso- 
ciation; Ray B. Bowden, Washing- 


R. M. BETHKE 
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men to hold 


annual meeting 


at des moines, nov. 26-27 


ton, D. C., executive vice president; 
and J. L. Welsh, Omaha, imme- 
diate past president of the Nation- 
al. 

Mr. Heffelfinger, who has spent 
his entire life in the grain and 
feed industries, will discuss the fu- 
ture of the grain trade; Mr. Bowden 
keeps tab on national legislation 
affecting the feed and grain trade 
at Washington, and he will report 
on wage and hour legislation, sub- 


LELAND C. MILLER 


sidies, support prices for agricul- 
tural products and other topics of 
interest from the nation’s capital. 

Mr. Welsh, who is also vice presi- 
dent of the Farm Crops Processing 
Corp. of Omaha, has made a spe- 
cial study of postwar agriculture 
and he will present his views on 
the use of surplus agricultural 
products in industry especially in 
the production of industrial alcohol. 

Prof. P. E. Miller, director of ag- 
ricultural extension, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, is also sched- 
uled to address the feed men Mon- 
day morning. He has done an out- 
standing job of correlating the ef- 


MARK G. THORNBURG 


forts of producers and the feed in- 
dustry in increasing food produc- 
tion during the war. Besides ex- 
plaining his efforts in this field he 
will discuss the need for better un- 
derstandings between feed manu- 
facturers and the agricultural col- 
leges. 

The future possibilities of soy- 
beans will be described by Howard 
L. Roach, Plainfield, lowa, president 
of the American Soybean associ- 
ation. Mr. Roach is both a grower 
and processor of soybeans and is a 
qualified authority on this subject. 

Another speaker will be Dr. W. 
H. Pierre, head of the agronomy 
and soil department, Iowa State 
college, Ames. Dr. Pierre will talk 
on fertilizers and offer some timely 
suggestions for feed dealers to pass 
on to their customers on how to 
rebuild deficient soils. 

The annual business meeting 
and election of five new directors 
will also be held Monday atter- 
noon. According to the associa- 
tion’s by-laws, no director can suc- 
ceed himself without having been 
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Salt Stations Around the Farm.. 


The average farmer feeds salt to his livestock 
now. But few feed enough. Animals differ in 
their salt requirements. Some want more than 
others. They need more. 


That is why it is so desirable to have FREE 
CHOICE salt-feeding stations all around the 
farm, wherever livestock gather. Then salt will 
always be available at the time livestock are 
eating and digesting their feed. 

Salt does more than stimulate the appetite. 
It aids digestion, increases feed assimilation, 
cuts feeding costs. Very specifically it is need- 
ed to digest protein, by providing the chloride 
for the hydrochloric acid without which pro- 
tein is not digested but wasted. 


Salt also supplies the sodium needed in bile 
for the digestion of fats. It is important to the 


MORTON 


You'll Sell More Salt — Your Farmers Will 
Feed Better and Make More Money from Livestock 


blood, to nerves, and muscles. There is hardly | 
a single vital process that is not in some way ° 
dependent upon salt. With good reason, salt 
is called the most essential of all minerals. 


In order to make your protein feeds more 
efficient, to help promote healthier, thriftier, 
more profitable livestock, and to make more 
money for yourself, encourage your customers 
to establish salt-feeding stations, all around 
their farms. 


SALT COMPANY 
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Ads the 


UDGING from the recent feed conven- 

tion programs, plenty of stress will be 
put on feed merchandising in the future. 
The interest displayed is a good indica- 
tion that the progressive feed man is look- 
ing ahead and is alert to the task before 
him. Many are planning new feed stores 
or remodeling as soon as materials and 
labor are available. Increased activity in 
feed advertising, however, need not wait. 
That is something every feed ’dealer should 
be doing now! 

The fact that a dealer is not located 
in an area served by a “local” newspaper 
should not present a problem. Get up 
some simple cards or letters utilizing the 
same eye-catching illustrations you would 
use in a newspaper ad. 

This month we offer the sixth in a series 


(COPY A) 


(Your Brand) hog supple- 
ment puts weight on fast! 
The boss will sure cash in on 
extra profits this year. | don't 
eat as much corn and other 
grain and I'll go to market in 
less than six months. 

All we say—Ask the man who 
feeds our feeds! 


BOY ! BALANCED 
FEEDS SURE 
DO THE TRICK 


FIRM NAME 
WERE 
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sixth in a 
ad hints 


by LLOYD LARSON 
Lloyd Larson Advertising 


of timely suggestions which make out- 
standing ads in the local paper. Again 
we stress simple but attention-compelling 
cartoon style illustrations with not too much 
copy. It does stress the brand name and, 
of course, your firm. 

To humanize these ads and make them 
even more effective you might consistently 
include the name of one or two of your 
better feeders by adding at the bottom of 


(COPY B) 


Profits over cost are the real test of any feed 


series of timely 


for the feed man 


the body copy — “Just ask Bill Smith on 
Route 1 how his calves are doing on our 
calf meal!”—or it might be hogs, cattle 
or poultry as the case may be. 

It must be remembered that no advertis- 
ing in the world will do a complete job in 
itself. You must be a part of the overall 
program by tying-in, displaying, explain- 
ing and selling. 


YOUR FIRM 


(COPY C) 


Yes sir! I need (Your Brand) 
calf meal (or pellets). 

It packs the kind of stuff | 
need to grow and develop in- 


you buy. It's not the price or the tag on the bag 
that counts, but the returns you get in the feed 
lot. 

Once a user of (Your Brand) feeds—always a 
regular customer. A trial will convince you. 


to a really profitable addition 
to the herd. 

Sell the milk. Pocket the 
difference. Start a new calf 
program now! ; 


- THAT PRODUC THE ONE 


J UST as baking requires an exact knowledge for best results— 
how to blend flours for ash, protein and other qualities—so is bag 
making a matter of precision. A bag has two primary functions— 
to give your product an appearance of integrity and worth to make 


it sell, and then to see it safely delivered to its final use. You need 
no better guide in buying bags. ; 


That is why Chase bags are really better—for Chase has ac- 
quired a knowledge in nearly a century of bag making that it uses 
almost by instinct to give you not only the best quality but also the 
right bag for your job. No detail of bag manufacture is too small 
for the closest attention of Chase engineers and designers. 


The net result is a line of bags of all kinds that do their ut- 
most to see your product safely delivered to its final use, in addi- 
tion to helping you sell through their clean-cut, quality appear- 
ance. Remember—for better bags, turn to Chase. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
. MEMPHIS. GOSHEN, IND. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which gives 
a complete digest of most of the experimental data published in the 
United States and foreign countries, may obtain complete details 
by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Title of Experiment: Feedlot and Carcass 
Studies of Angora Wethers. 
Authors: J. C. Miller, J. M. Jones and C. R. 
Burt, Texas A & M College. 
Digest: Forty-five Angora wethers rang- 
ing from yearlings to four year olds re- 
moved directly from the range to the 
feedlot and fed on a standard lamb-fat- 
tening ration during the 100 day period 
made an average gain of only 0.16 pound 
per head daily as compared to an aver- 
age daily gain of 0.31 pound made by 
a check group of good Rambouillet 
wether lambs. The Angora wethers re- 
quired 702 pounds of concentrate and 499 
pounds of roughage per 100 pounds gain, 
while the lambs required 388 pounds of 
concentrate and 305 pounds of roughage. 
The lamb ration appeared to be unsuited 
for fattening Angora goats economically. 
The dressed yield of the Angora wethers 
on an unsheared basis, with 24 hour 
shrink, and hot carcass weights was 48.1] 
per cent, 51.8 per cent and 52.6 per cent 
for the yearlings, two year olds, three 
year olds and four year olds, respective- 
ly. On a sheared basis the dressed yield 
was 50.5 per cent; 54.1 per cent and 54.5 
per cent for the yearlings, two, three and 
four-year olds, respectively. Physical 
composition of carcasses from three of 
the fatter goats showed an average com- 
position of 56.5 per cent lean, 26.1 per 
cent fat and 16.9 per cent bone or a to- 
tal edible portion of 82.6 per cent. Car- 
casses of the fat Rambouillet lambs av- 
eraged 55.6 per cent lean, 25.9 per cent 
fat and 18.1 per cent bone or a total 
edible portion of 81.5 per cent. Chevon 
(goat meat) when served as chops, bar- 
becue and chili was scored favorably 
with respect to tenderness, juiciness and 
flavor by four judges. Results of the 
palatability studies conducted by the di- 
vision of rural home research in a com- 
parison of broiled chops and leg roast 
revealed but little difference in tender- 
ness or flavor but rather a marked dif- 
ference in juiciness in favor of the broiled 
chops. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: The Detoxification of 
Cottonseed Meal for Hogs. 
Author: W. E. Sewell, Alabama Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
Digest: Experiments with rats, chicks and 
hogs showed the toxicity of cottonseed 
meal to be related to the content of free 
gossypol in the meal. Sufficient heat 
with moisture was found to remove the 
gossypol. Cottonseed meal containing 
little or no free gossypol was prepared by 
boiling commercial meal 30 minutes in 
2% times its weight of water. Meal so 
Prepared compared favorably with pea- 
nut meal as a protein supplement to corn 
for hogs and chicks at a level of 25 per 
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cent of the ration. The study included 
chemical analyses of cottonseed meal 
from 16 mills. There was no apparent 
telationship between the protein content 
of the meal and its gossypol content, but 
the gain of the rats in nine weeks and 
day-old chicks in six weeks was inverse- 
ly related to the gossypol content of the 
meals. In the study with hogs, six lots 
of eight approximately 30 pound pigs 
each were fed for 20 weeks on rations 
containing sufficient cottonseed meal or 
peanut meal to balance the corn. There 
were no deaths in the lots receiving pea- 
nut meal or heat-treated cottonseed meal 
and average daily gains of 1.19 and 
1.25 pounds, respectively, were made. 
Cottonseed meal boiled for 30 minutes 
over an open fire in a steel barrel proved 
as effective for feeding as peanut meal. 
In several chemical tests the free gossy- 
pol vontent of the meal was found to 
vary with the moisture and heat treat- 
ments to which the meal was exposed 
during manufacture. 
* * * 

Title of Experiment: The Use of Cracked 
Corn in the Broiler Feeding Program. 
Authors: E. Hoffman and A. E. Tomhave, 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
Digest: There was little difference in the 
growth pattern or weight of chicks at 
12 weeks of age when different lots re- 
ceived different amounts of protein re- 
sulting from rations containing 21 per 
cent protein up to six weeks of age and 
reduced to 18 to 16 per cent protein 
thereafter by additional amounts of 
cracked corn. Weights at 12 weeks of 
age were less for those receiving 21 per 
cent protein throughout the entire 12 
week period. Study of the weights and 
feed consumption at five weekly inter- 
vals showed that lowering the protein 
content of the 21 per cent protein ration 
produced normal growth and feed utili- 
zation providing the protein content did 
not go below 18 per cent for birds six to 
eight weeks of age and 16 per cent for 
birds older than eight weeks. The lit- 
ter remained dry in direct proportion to 
the amounts of cracked corn fed. In the 
conduct of the study four lots of 800 chicks 
each were used. 

& 
Title of Experiment: The Effect of Soy- 
bean Oil Meal on the Incidence of ‘Past- 
ing Up” in Baby Chicks. 
Authors: L. R. Berg, G. E. Bearse and V. 
L. Miller, Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station. 
Digest: Observations on the condition of 
“pasting up” made during four chick 
feeding trials showed (1) that rations in 
which soybean oil meal supplied all of 
the supplemental protein caused “past- 


ing up” in chicks to a much greater ex- 
tent than did rations in which herring 
fish meal or casein furnished the supple- 
mental protein; (2) increasing amounts 
of “pasting up’ occurred as the level of 
protein in rations containing soybean oil 
meal as the only supplemental protein 
increased from 18 to 24 per cent; (3) the 
amount of “pasting up” caused by soy- 
bean oil meal varied with different sam- 
ples of soybean oil meal. Less “pasting 
up” was caused by a solvent process 
meal than by any of five samples of ex- 
peller process meals; (4) the droppings 
of chicks fed soybean oil: meal rations 
were of a stickier consistency than were 
those fed fish meal or casein rations; 
(5) “pasting up” caused a slight retard- 
ation in growth to four weeks of age. 

* * * 
Title of Experiment: Stimulation of the 
Milk Production of Dairy Cows by Feed- 
ing Thyroid-Active Iodinated Proteins. 
Author: Report by K. L. Baxter in Nature 
Magazine (London, England). 
Digest: A preliminary report is given on 
the effect of iodinated proteins on the 
milk production and clinical physiology 
of the dairy cows in experiments involv- 
ing 208 animals. lIodinated casein, iodi- 
nated whole blood and iodinated ground- 
nut protein (Ardein) were all tested. 
When 50 grams of iodinated ground-nut 
protein was fed, milk production in- 
creased by 35 per cent, butterfat pro-« 
duction by 54 per cent and this was ac- 
companied by a 30 per cent increase in 
the resting heart rate and a 34 per cent 
increase in the resting respiration rate. 
The response in milk production to 30 
grams of iodinated casein was dependent 
on the initial level of production of the 
cow. It was not found possible to pro- 
long milk production in cows approach- 
ing the end of their normal lactation per- 
iod by feeding iodinated casein. In the 
early stages of the work, symptoms of 
iodinism frequently developed, but this 
was largely overcome when more active 
iodo-proteins were used. Later experi- 
ments gave no indication of any impair- 
ment of the animals’ health. Further 
experiments are in progress to determine 
whether practical application of the re- 
sults are possible. 


@ WAYNE CAREY, La Harpe, Ill., will take 
possession Dec. 1 of the La Harpe feed 
store which he purchased from Bill Elder. 


@ E. O. BILLINGSLEA GRAIN CO., Tipton, 
Okla., has constructed a new 30 by 60 
feed mixing plant near its elevator. 


@ JOHN W. BRISCOW & SON, Greenville, 
Ind., have bought the elevator and busi- 
ness of Maurice Campbell, Bunker Hill, Ind. 


JOINS NOPCO TECHNICAL STAFF 

Dr. J. Albert Raynolds,. formerly techni- 
cal director of-vitamin oil operations for 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., has been 
named technical consultant for National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J.~according 
to an announcement by Perc S. Brown, 
vice president. Dr. Raynolds, who re- 
ceived his Ph. D. from Cornell in 1932, 
assumed his new full-time duties Sept. 1. 
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RIBOFLAVIN 85% 


MERCK 

(NOT U. S. P.) 
Riboflavin....... 85% 
1.5% 
1.5% 

No. 54— 
RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 

MERCK 


One ounce contains one gram of Ribo- 
flavin. Balance is starch and small 
amounts of Calcium Sulfate and Iron 
Sulfate. 


Both Products Intended For Use In 
Livestock And Poultry Feeds. 


Other Merck Products for the 
Feed Industry: 
POTASSIUM IODIDE 
POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURE 
NIACIN (Nicotinic Acid) 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 


PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1818 


4HESE products, developed for 
4 greater economy, provide a substan- 
tial saving to you. They are suitable in 


every respect for feed or feed-ingredient 
application. 


You are invited to write for further information and prices 


MERCK & Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


| U.S. Savings Bonds 
~ for Security 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
a In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Soybean Ceiling Prices 
Same as Last Year 


Soybeans sold to be processed for oil 
after Nov. 2 will have the same ceilings 
as the 1944 crop, under MPR No. 600 
announced by OPA Nov. 2. U. S. grade 
No. 2 bears a $2.10 per bushel ceiling 
for yellow and green, 14% moisture. 
Grade No. 2 classes III, IV and V have 
been given ceilings of $1.90 per bushel. 

The new regulation continues the five 
cents per bushel handling fee for coun- 
try elevators and the two and a half 
cents per bushel for merchandisers. Ful- 
filment of contracts made before Nov. 2 
will be allowed as previously to permit 
orderly distribution of soybeans. 

In previous years, OPA has waited until 
the soybean harvest ended in December 
before applying ceilings, because by then 
market prices usually were nearer sup- 
port prices set by the department of 
agriculture. Harvesting and transporta- 
tion difficulties this year prompted OPA 
to set ceilings in early November when 


prices already were advancing strongly.. 


Not covered by the regulation are soy- 
beans sold for 1946 seed or for human 
consumption. 


Revise Regulation on 
Legume, Grass Seeds 


A number of changes in the regulation 
for legume and grass seeds, designed to 
prevent evasion of price ceilings and to 
clarify the provisions affecting the country 
dealer, were announced Nov. 8 by the 
office of price administration. 

In making sample tests of the quality 
of legume and grass seeds by the use of 
certain combinations of screens, there is 
a residue of inert matter, weed seeds and 
grass seeds left underneath the bottom 
screen. The definition of this residue, 
known as “dockage,” has been broad- 
ened, effective Nov. 14, 1945, to include 
all seeds of the kind being tested for 
dockage which are found underneath the 
bottom screen. This dockage test is made 
on the basis of a representative sample. 

Previously, some buyers of legume and 
grass seeds reclaimed some of these seeds 
from the “dockage” and did not make the 
required discount for dockage provided 
under the regulation. Thus, the buyers 
evaded the ceilings for legume and grass 
seeds, OPA explained. 

To discourage mixing of sweet clover 
seed with alfalfa seeds, an additional dis- 
count of five per cent is established. The 
new discount is based on the dollar-and- 
cent deduction per hundred pounds of 
legume and grass seeds that the regula- 
tion already provides in purity and 
germination discount tables. Sweet clover 
seed lowers the quality of the alfalfa 
seeds when mixed with them, OPA ex- 
plained. 

The amendment also broadens the pro- 
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PRICE MARGIN CHART 


Because of recent changes in some 
OPA regulations, The Feed Bag staff 
has prepared a revised schedule 
showing maximum legal price mar- 
gins for most feed ingredients and 
mixed feeds, which will be found on 
page 34. Feed ingredients are listed 
alphabetically followed by the regu- 
lation number and maximum mar- 
gins for jobbers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, Additional copies of this 
chart may be obtained from The 
Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


vision for a deduction of $5 a hundred 
pounds of seed from the base price for 
sweet clover content of five per cent and 
above. This deduction is now applicable 
to any combination of alfalfa, red clover, 
alsike clover and sweet clover in any 
quality cleaned or processed seed mix- 
tures. 

Mixtures of White Dutch clover and any 
of the seeds covered by RMPR 471 are 
now included in the regulation on the 
same basis as mixtures of alsike clover 
and White Dutch clover. Previously, 
White Dutch clover seed was not under 
price control except in a mixture with 
alsike clover seed. Thus, dealers were 
able to evade this ceiling by adding red 
clover seed to natural mixtures of alsike 
and White Dutch clover. The new pro- 
vision applies to these mixtures regard- 
less of the percentages of any of the com- 
ponents in such mixtures. 

The measure also makes it easier for 
country dealers to find the provisions in 
the regulation that apply to them. A 
separate section of the regulation is now 
provided for the country dealers, formerly 
included in the part of the regulation de- 
voted to retailers. In addition, a number 
of the provisions affecting them have been 
rewritten for clarification. 


Set New Ceilings for 
Feed in Paper Bags 


A new methed of setting ceilings on 
sales of mixed feeds in paper bags con- 
taining less than 100 pounds has been 
established by the OPA effective Oct. 31, 
1945. 

The order establishes as a base price the 
ceiling for mixed feeds in 100 pound 
cotton bags. Ceilings for sales in smaller 
bags are figured by applying differentials 
to that base price. The new differentials 
for sales in smaller paper bags are $1 
per ton less than markups already in 
effect for the same size cotton bags. 

Since the previous differentials were 
established, the cost of cotton bags has 
increased more than paper bags. The $1 
discount reflects the difference in cost be- 
tween the two containers, OPA explained. 


It is not expected to affect the cost of 
mixed feeds to the consumer. 

Until this announcement, the ceiling for 
smaller paper bags had been based on 
the ceiling for 100 pound paper bags. Use 
of the uniform base price will help the 
industry, OPA believes, since industry 
representatives have informed the price 
agency that more feed is sold in cotton 
bags than in paper. Therefore, it is easier 
for most sellers to determine ceilings based 
on prices of cotton bags, OPA said. There 
is no change in ceilings for smaller sized 
cotton bags. 

Using the 100 pound bag as a base, the 
new differential for mixed feeds in smaller 
than 100 pound paper bags are: 
Container Size Markups 


(In sellers’ new paper bags) 


26 to 50 pounds, inc. $0.25 
11 to 25 pounds, inc. 1.50 
6 to 10 pounds, inc. 4.00 
1 to, 5 pounds, inc. 5.00 


Change Markups on 
Cottonseed Meal 


Processors of cottonseed meal may now 
apply a $3 per ton markup at the produc- 
tion plant on sales to feeders in quan- 
tities up to 20,000 pounds, the office of 
price administration announced effective 
Oct. 31, 1945. 

The amendment reduces the markup 
allowed for sales by processors at the 
production plant to all other persons ex- 
cept feeders on less-than-carload sales to 
$1 per ton. The over all cost of cotton- 
seed products to the feeder, mixer and 
retailer will not be affected, OPA said. 

Previously, a uniform addition of $1 a 
ton of cottonseed meal covered all less- 
than-carload sales by processors at the 
production plant. This was changed to 
$3 a ton for sales of one ton or less. 

Reports from the industry indicated that, 
prior to price control, markups of $3 a 
ton for feeder sales applied to quantities 
up to 10 tons and $1 a ton applied for 
other sales. Therefore, the change raises 
the quantity limitation to conform to nor- 
mal industry practice, OPA said. 


Distillers Authorized to 
Use Low Grade Corn 


: Beverage distillers have been notified 
by the department of agriculture that they 
may use low-grade corn and other grains 
in November in an amount equal to 742 
days mashing capacity for the production 
of beverage spirits and byproducts live- 
stock feed. 

The authorization prohibits the purchase 
of any corn grading No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3 
for the manufacture of beverage spirits. 
Corn used must grade No. 4, No. 5 or 
Sample, when purchased. 

This authorization permits the use of 
about 4,225,000 bushels of grain during 
November, but no estimate is available as 
to what proportion of this quantity will be 
corn. 

Department officials stated that the 
authorized use of low-grade corn for bever- 


(Continued on page 101) 
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MAXIMUM OPA PRICE MARGINS 


OP A Price Margins Product Regulation Tobber Wholesaler Retailer 
(Compiled by The Feed Bag as of November 15, 1945) All Alfalfa Meals FPR 3. $ .75 carloads $2.50 $7.00 — 
MIXED FEEDS RESOLD BY DEALERS Supp. 6 1.00 pool cars 
(Does not include your own manufactured | Barley FPR 2 1c bu. 4c bu. bulk 4.00 per ton or - 
feeds which are governed by historic Supp. 3 merchandiser to retailers 9'/2c bu. sacked 
Yee bu. broker 2¥%2c bu bulk or bulk 
_ 1¥%sc bu. to trucker- 
commission merchants 
Wholesale Margin is $2.50 in all cases cneatiaanh 7 
Type of Feed 100 Lbs. Retail Margin Brewers’ Grains .75 carloads 2.50 5.50 
Baby Chick Feed (Grain). . $5.50 and Malt Sprouts MPR 526 1.00 pool cars 
Hen Soren... ck 5.50 Beet Pulp FPR 3 .75 carloads 2.50 5.50 
Growing Scratch .......... 5.50 Supp. 4 1.00 pool cars 
Chick Soraich ............ 5.50 Blood Meal RMPR 74 No Margin 3.00 7.00 
Intermediate Grain smokes 5.50 Calcium Carbonate GMPR Highest Price Charged in March, 1942 
Charcoal MPR 479 Same Dollars and Cents Margin as in Mar., 1942 
....- Corn Gluten Meal FPR 3 
60-40 Grain Feed......... 5.50 and Feed Supp. 8 No Margin 2.50 5.50 
Horse and mule feeds. .... 5.50 Corn FPR 2 1%cbu.mer-  4cbu. bulk 4.00 per ton or 
All dairy and cattle feeds Supp. 4 chandiser to retailers lle bu. sacked 
except calf feeds....... 5.50 Yeebu. broker 2¥/2c bu. bulk or bulk 
Chick Growing Mash 1%cbu.com- to trucker- 
after 10 weeks.......... 7.00 mission man merchants 
All-Mash chick Mash Cottonseed Meal FPR 3 .75 carloads 2.50 meal,cake 5.50 meal, cake 
after 10 weeks.......... 7.00 Supp. 1 1.00 pool cars and pellets and pellets 
Developing mash ......... 7.00 2.00 hulls and 4.00 hulls or 
Growing mash ........... 7.00 hull bran hull bran 
Egg production mash...... 7.00 Fish Meal RPS 73 Ceiling on processor— wholesalers use same 
Laying mash ............. 7.00 markup as of January, 1942—retailers $7.00 per ton markup. 
Breeder mash ............ 7.00 Granite Grit No Ceiling ay 
Crate fattener ............ 7.00 hominy feed, corn MPR 305 50 2.50 4.00 
7.00 bran, corn germ cake and meal 
Car fattener ......... .... 7.00 Flour MPR 296 Same as Net cost Netcost multiplied 
Fattening mash ........... 7.00 Processor multiplied by: 23%—sales 
Pig meal 7.00 price by 1.10 under $250,000 
15%—olherwise 
ilk Products—Drie o Margin ac lb. rie oducts— 
and Condensed Milk, to 500 lbs. Yee Ib. 
Buttermilk, Whey 99 lbs. orless—%aclb. 
Hog concentrate .......... 7.00 
Condensed-2 to 10 
7.00 bbls.-Yee Ib. Less 
Goat feed 7.00 than 2 bbls.—%c 
Rabbit feeds ............. 7.00 Molasses GMPR Highest Price Charged in March, 1942 
Chick growing mash....... 7.00 Meat Scraps RMPR 74 No Margin 3.00 7.00 
mash: ............. 7.00 
Chick start h 10.00 Oats FPR 2 lc bu. mer- 3c bu. bulk 4.00 per ton or 
Supp. 2 chandiser to retailers bu. sacked 
All mash chick starter. .... 10.00 Yeebu. broker 2c bu. bulk or bulk 
Baby chick mash. 10.00 lc bu. com- totrucker- . 
Developing-coccidiosis missionman merchants 
(specialty) ......... oo 10.00 Oyster Shell MPR 486 No Margin 2.50 4.00 
All mash chick mash...... 10.00 Peanut Meal, Etc. FPR 3.75 carloads 2.50 meal,cake 5.50 meal, cake 
Battery broiler mash........ 7.00 Supp. 7 1.00 pool carsand pellets, 2.00 and pellets, 4.00 
Laxative mash (specialty). . 10.00 hullsand bran hulls and bran 
Flushing mash (specialty) . . 10.00 Processed Grain—includes  Processor’s price figured by adding to ceiling 
Flush tonic mash.......... 10.00 grain which is processed by price of whole grain, $2.50 per ton for coarse 
Coccidiosis specialty mash. . 10.00 crushing, cracking, chopping, grinding plus differential over that based on 
Hen supplement .......... 10.00 rolling, grinding, flaking, pul- same differential charged in January, 1943, but 
Chick supplement ........ 10.00 verizing, cutting, crimping or such differential must be reported to district 
Poultry concentrate ....... 10.00 pearling : FPR 2. OPA office. To this can be added specified mer- 
Ste tadteter 10.00 Supp. 5 chandising charges. For resale by other than 
Grain balancer ........... 10.00 
Rye Middlings No Ceiling 
Egg supplement .......... 10.00 
a. 10.00 Salt GMPR Highest Price Charged in March, 1942 
Calf balancer ............ 10.00 Screenings MPR 417 —_—.50 ground 2.50 3.00 
Calf grower .............. 10.00 1.00 unground 
Pigeon squab feed........ 10.00 Soybean Meal FPR 3.75 carloads 2.50 5.50 
Flying feed for pigeons.... 10.00 Supp. 3__1.00 pool cars 
Mineral mixed feeds....... 10.00 Tankage RMPR 74 No Margin 3.00 7.00 
Pheasant feeds ........... 15.00 Wheat Mill Feeds RMPR 173 50 carloads 2.50 4.00 
Wild titkey feeds......... 15.00 1.00 pool cars : 
Grouse feeds ............. 15.00 Wheat RMPR 487. 1¥cbu.mer- 42c bu. bulk 4.00 per ton 
Mink feeds ............... 15.00 chandisers _to retailers or 12c bu. 
15.00 Yeebu. broker 3c bu. bulk sacked or 
Feeds for other fur-bearing l¥zcbu.com- to trucker- bulk 
animals except for rabbits 15.00 ee merchants 
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FAIR-ACRE’S Oxcgcual Research for Formulas 


All Fair-Acre formulas have been tested under actual feeding conditions and 
results carefully checked. If a new addition to the formula results in improve- 
ment, we want to know why; if it doesn’t help, we drop it. Results of every slight 
change in the formula are tabulated over a period of time. After extensive tests 
the finished formula goes into production, under strict laboratory control. 

Recommend Fair-Acre feeds to your customers with confidence. They will 
thank you for satisfactory results. Formulas are never offered until they have 
been thoroughly tested under actual feeding conditions. 
Each Fair-Acre formula is created by original research. 


This is No. 10 of a Series of ads on Fair-Acre Feeds 


INCORPORATED 


Roanoke Virginia 
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When the breeder flock is fed a diet that lacks 
certain essential nutritional factors, chicks 
show a lack of strength and vigor, which 
often results in high mortality. A feed manu- 
facturer’s reputation for making feeds that 
build strong, vigorous chicks is usually trace- 
able to the quality of his Breeder Mashes. 
Investigators at Borden’s Experimental 
Farm at Elgin, Illinois, for example, recently 
experimented with a diet that contained a 
planned deficiency of a factor of the B-G Com- 
plex of vitamins. Hatchability of all eggs set 
from a selected group of hens fell from about 
85 percent to an average of 35 percent. The 
first week’s mortality of chicks hatched from 
these eggs rose from between 0 and 3.5 per- 
cent to between 21.8 and 32.7 percent. 
After an adequate nutritional level of the 
complete B-G Complex was restored to the 


Breeder Mash of these same hens, mortality 
of chicks hatched from their eggs again fell 
to 3.3 percent and lower. 

You can supply generous amounts of the 
complete B-G Complex together with the 
necessary Vitamins A and D to your Breeder 
Mash with Borden’s Flaydry and Borden’s 
Ladpro. Flaydry’s whey solubles and 
Ladpro’s fish liver and glandular meal used in 
combination offer definite advantages in ob- 
taining top performance of Breeder Mashes. 

Regardless of any emergency, it does not 


_ pay to skimp the complete B-G Complex and 


other natural vitamins in a Breeder Mash. 
Wire or write for full 
particulars and prices. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NE of the largest and most pro- 
0 gressive feed concerns in the 

Middle West, offering many 
services to farmers, is F. Mueller & 
Sons with principal offices at 
Grandmound, Iowa. 

Started over 30 years ago, this 
firm today has branch stores at 
Tipton, Calamus, Lowden, Sun- 
bury, Clinton cnd Maquoketa. The 
company is owned by John F. 
Mueller and his sons Henry and 
Ellis. Henry has charge of the 
Grandmound plant while Ellis and 
his father are at Calamus. 

Seven men are employed at the 
Grandmound elevator and feed mill 
where all the grinding and mixing 
are done for the Mueller stores 
throughout the area. 

The Grandmound elevator for- 
merly belonged to the Quaker Oats 
Co. It was purchased by the 
Mueller interests some years ago 
and remodeled to accommodate the 
feed firm's extensive operations. 

The Grandmound plant sells 
Mueller Economy feeds and does 
custom mixing for its customers. 
The volume on both types of busi- 
ness is very large. The company 
also grinds grain for the large 
Swift duck farm in this area of Iowa. 

The Mueller company also deals 
extensively in seeds and the Grand- 
mound plant is equipped to do cus- 
tom cleaning of seed oats and soy- 
beans for the trade. There is also 
seed cleaning machinery at Cala- 
mus, where there are two large 
seed houses owned by F. Mueller 
& Sons. 

Naturally facilities like these 
bring numerous farmers to the 
Mueller stores from a large territory. 
While at the plants to get seeds 
cleaned, the farmers also remain 
to buy feeds and other supplies as 
well. 

This feed firm was one of the 
first in Iowa to install a pelleting 
machine and this equipment has 
proved to be very profitable. The 
demand for pellet feed has been 
steadily growing in this area and 
many farmers now prefer this type 
of feed, the management reports. 
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helps make mueller & sons 


popular 


ONE of the largest and most 
progressive feed concerns in 
lowa is F. Mueller & Sons with 


principal offices at Grand- 
mound. Shown above is an ex- 
terior view of the Grand- 
mound plant with part of the 
staff, right. 

Lots of hogs are raised in this 
section of lowa and farmers use 
quite a few oats in feeding them. 
The Mueller firm hulls and rolls 
oats for hog feeding, the output 
sometimes amounting to 3,000 to 
4,000 bushels monthly. The com- 
pany’s oat hull bin holds more than 
a carload, thus permitting consider- 
able storage. 

A time saving device at the 
Grandmound plant is a two-way 
conveyor system from the first to 
second floors. This conveyor can 
also be reversed so that it can be 
used. to bring sacks down as well 
as up. The conveyor was con- 
structed by the men at the plant, 
who utilized an automotive 
mechanism to obtain the desired 
two-way effect. 

It is only natural that a concern 
with so many services for the 
farmers should be asked by patrons 
for a lot of feeding advice. The 
manager of each Mueller station 
is well equipped to give good ad- 
vice on livestock and poultry feed- 
ing. By working with the farmers 


with feed buyers 


in each area in this manner, by 
assisting them to attain a more 
profitable production, this feed firm 
has proved itself a real friend of 
the farmer. Customers appreciate 
this help as is evidenced by their 
continued patronage. 

Officials of this company feel that 
the average farmer is paying more 
attention to his costs of production. 
Such a trend, officials say, should 
be beneficial to both farmers and 
the feed industry. By studying his 
costs the farmer learns that good 
feed is an indispensable necessity 
in the conduct of his business and 
that the net cost is not nearly so 
much in terms of final production as 
the farmer may think it is. 

The Mueller company regards its 
Maquoketa, Iowa station as its 
principal headquarters for poultry 
supplies, although much poultry 


-feed is also sold at the other stores. 


However, at Maquoketa the firm 
has a manager who is especially 
interested in poultry and this natur- 
ally helps to attract additional 
poultry feed and remedy business. 

Baby chicks are sold at the Ma- 
quoketa store and a large stock of 
poultry and livestock remedies is 
carrier and displayed. The farm- 
er who has an especially 


(Continued on page 122) 
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How Air Suction 
Affects 


This Ad is Number Two of a Series. 


Illustrated above ‘‘Jay Bee'’ Model W. 
Belt Drive 60 H.P. to 150 H.P. 
Direct-Connected 60 H.P. to 200 H.P. 


Screen Follows Shape of Grinding Cylinder 
--The 3600 R.P.M. 


Capacity depends much upon the amount of suc- 
tion under each hole in the screen. 


The 3600 R.P.M. “Jay Bee” needs, and has a 
smaller grinding cylinder and less screen surface 
than a slow speed mill. Under the larger screen 
more air must be handled to remove the ground 
material, useless air has to be moved. Suction is 
reduced. This decreases capacity. 


Consider these facts before buying a feed grinder. 
The “Jay Bee” has fewer moving parts to wear 
and possibly cause trouble than slow speed mills; 
fewer hammers and bolts, no belts, fewer bearings 
—longer life bearings because of better load rat- 
ings; fan is mounted on main shaft—only one 


moving part; smaller rotor, shorter distance be- Adapted to grinding every grinding material, fine, 
tween hammer tips than in slow speed mills. cool and uniform. 


This means that the “Jay Bee” starts and keeps 
running with less H.P. because there is less dead 
weight load, more horsepower is used in actual 
grinding, greater capacity for the H.P. used. 


Sizes and styles from 20 H.P. to 200 H.P. to meet 


Manufactured by the every grinding requirement. 
Write for details about the 3600 R.P.M. “Jay Bee” 
for a quorter century. Mill. Watch the December ad for further facts. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 79, Franklin, Tenn., Utica, N. Y. 


ohn Woods Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co. Jay Bee Sales Co., 4619 S. 7th St., Louisville, C. Long, Box 893, Baton Rouge, es ; M. E. 
St., Mo.; Jay Bee Ky.; The Lamiell ‘Co. Greenwich, Oh hio; J. E. Padgett, Bennettsville, C.: 0. Padgett, 
Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York, N. Y.— Sorrells, Box 69, Slocomb, Ala.; W. H. Hust, Sandersville, Ga.; H. A. MeLeod. “Box 381, 
Jackson, Tenn.; T. G. Holland Mach. Co., 474 Jay Bee Co., 1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Columbia, Miss.: Fred Siegrist, Sr., Jay Bee 
Fairfax Road, Drexel Hill, Pa.; Harold W. pe Ill.; E. B. Harrison, Whigham, Ga.; Sales Co., 476 §. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Grubbs, Box 2469, .Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. x . Wier, Sr., Yates Hotel, Utica, Y.3 Ind. 


M. Sorenson, Jefferson Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; . Shirk, Box 523, Canton, Ohio; Bryant 
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Michigan Feed Men 


LTHOUGH a tragedy marred 
A the opening of the Michigan 

Feed Men's conference at 
East Lansing, Mich., October 25-26, 
the two-day meeting sponsored by 
Michigan State college and the 
Michigan Associated Feed Men 
drew the largest attendance in the 
organization's history. 

The opening session was just get- 
ting under way Thursday morning 
when H. R. White, Scotts, Mich., one 
of the principal speakers on the 
program, slumped in his chair, a 
victim of a heart attack. He was 
carried from the room, but died a 
few minutes later without regaining 
consciousness. Mr. White, who 
headed the White Sales Corp., had 
been scheduled to address the 
meeting on “Modernizing the Feed 
Mill’ and his talk was to be one of 
the features of the morning pro- 
gram. 

Prof. C. G. Card, department of 
poultry husbandry, was in charge 
of the first session which opened 
with a short review on the institute 
of nutrition by Dr. C. F. Huffman of 
the dairy husbandry department. 
He was followed by Dr. P. J. Schai- 
ble, chemistry experiment station, 
who discussed the influence of new 
ingredients on feeds. He briefly ex- 
plained new developments in the 
use of fermentation byproducts, cit- 
rus pulp and citrus molasses, urea, 
fish solubles, dehydrated cannery 
waste, etc. Dr. Schaible remarked 
thet out of every bushel (56 
pounds) of grain used by distillers 
about 16 to 18 pounds is recovered 
as dry feed. He also predicted thet 
greater availability of mill feeds 
will make them an important fac- 
tor in the postwar feed picture. 

To fill in the portion of the pro- 
gram allotted to Mr. White, Ward 
Bronson, Alma, association presi- 
dent, spoke on the need for greater 
efficiency in feed manufacturing 
operations and urged his listeners 
to develop a definite program for 
modernizing their feed plants. 

Dr. Huffman was also recalled to 
the rostrum to explain some of his 
work with trace elements and their 
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hold annual conference at 
east lansing, oct. 25-26 


by C. L. ONSGARD 


connection with mineral deficiency 
in animal nutrition. Dr. Huffman 
has done a great deal of research 
on cobalt deficiency, which is quite 
prevalent in some areas of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and his re- 
marks on this subject were received 
with a great deal of interest. He 
emphasized that although only 
minute quantities of some elements 
are required by livestock they are 
nevertheless extremely important. 
He explained that 1 ounce of cobalt 
mixed with 100 pounds of salt was 
usually an adequate safeguard for 
cobalt deficiency. 

During the noon luncheon Fred 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, paid tribute to Mr. White, 
who had long been a familiar figure 
in Michigan feed circles. Mr. Rowe, 
who played a leading role in organ- 
izing the Michigan association 
and served several terms as presi- 
dent, also discussed some of the 
points which had previously been 
assigned to Mr. White. He cited the 
need for better plant design and 
more efficient equipment especially 
in handling raw materials. 

“The future of the feed industry 
depends on giving the farmer a 
good balanced feed at a price he 
can afford to pay,” said Mr. Rowe. 
“That means that we will have to 
curtail waste and inefficiency in or- 
der to keep the price of our feeds at 
a reasonable figure.” 

President Bronson was in charge 
of the afternoon program which 
opened with a talk on the relation of 
soil fertility to the nutrition of men 
and animals by Dr. C. E. Millar, 
head of the soil science department 
at the college. 

Dr. Millar stated that there is a 
very close association between soil 
fertility and malnutrition of live- 
stock but that science still has a 
great deal to learn about this rela- 


tionship. He also described an ex- 
tensive research project which is 
now under way on a soil-depleted 
farm near Lansing. Two groups of 
heifers, as nearly alike as possible, 
have been secured for use in con- 
nection with an experiment using 
feed from fertilized and unfertilized 
soil. He expects the results to re- 
veal some interesting facts on this 
subject. 

Dr. C. F. Hardin of the agricul- 
tural economics department fol- 
lowed Dr. Millar with a discussion 
on the feed supply situation and 
the livestock outlook for the coming 
year. 

He indicated that the overall sit- 
uation is much the same as last 
year with about the same amount 
of feed concentrates available. Re- 
garding the protein shortage, he 
said that the supply per animal unit 
will be as high as it has ever been 
although there still won't be enough 
to give everyone all they want. 

Dr. Hardin stated that the total 
agricultural output for the country 
has increased about one-third over 
prewar levels. Of this gain he said 
about 8 per cent was due to better 
than average weather, about 3 per 
cent resulted from growing more in- 
tensive crops while the greater use 
of mechanical power, hybrids, fer- 
tilizers and better farming methods 
was responsible for the remainder 
of the increase. 

The speaker said that he expect- 
ed the increased agricultural pro- 
duction to continue. “However,” he 
cautioned, “if our agricultural out- 
put is going to remain at present 
figures we will have to have a 
continued high level of employment 
throughout the country. Further- 
more,” he added, “we will have to 
have continued high incomes if we 
are going to finance the national 
debt.” 

Barring bad weather Dr. Hardin 
predicted that we could look for- 


ward to fairly favorable feed ratios 
next year and that the demand for 
cattle and hogs would remain strong. 

The balance of the afternoon was de- 
voted to the annual business meeting of 
the Michigan Associated Feed Men with 
President Bronson presiding. Following 
the reports of the secretary-treasurer and 
chairmen of the various committees it was 
voted to raise the annual dues from $3 
to-$5 per member and the officers were 
authorized to engage Mrs. Phyllis Holly of 
Portland, Mich., as part-time secretary. 

Acting on the recommendations of the 
nominating committee headed by Fred 
Rowe, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: ; 

Charles Force, Little Bros., Kalamazoo, 
president; Robert H. Addy, Farm Bureau 
Services, Lansing, first vice president; Al- 
fred Roberts, Co-op Elevator & Milling Co., 
Pigeon, second vice president; John A. 
Krusoe, General Bag Corp, East Lansing, 
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secretary-treasurer. 
The new members of the executive com-_ held in the ball room at the Hotel Olds, 


MICHIGAN Associated Feed Men met at East Lansing, Oct. 25-26 for the 
groups’ annual conference at Michigan State college. Pictured above are, from 
left to right: TOP ROW — John A. Krusoe, General Bag Corp., East Lansing, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. E. P. Reineke, Michigan State college; Dr. H. R. Stiles, 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; President-elect Charles Force, 
Little Bros., Kalamazoo; and Ward Bronson, Peoples Elevator, Alma, retiring 
president. SECOND ROW —Fred W. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Portland 
and Harold Cappes, Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind.; Dr. C. E. Millar 
and Dr. C. F. Hardin, Michigan State college; Lyman Peck, Chicago, and J A. 
Davidson, Michigan State college. THIRD ROW — Bernard Begeman, Allegan 
Farmers Co-op, Allegan and Robert H. Addy, Farm Bureau Services, Lansing; 
Dr. C. F. Huffman, Michigan State college; Mrs. Phyllis Holly, Portland, secre- 
tary to the president; and Dr. P. J. Schaible, Michigan Experiment Station. 
BOTTOM ROW —D. A. Zinn, A. K. Zinn & Co., Battle Creek and O L. Fink- 
beiner, A. G. Finkbeiner & Son, Middleville; Dr. W. E. Krauss, Ohio Experiment 
station, Wooster, Ohio; G A. Brown, Michigan State college; Lowell Mullett, 
Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind., and H. F. Clausen, Williamston. 


About 250 attended the annual banquet 


Warren Kahlbaum, Kahlbaum Thursday evening. The fine entertainment 


Bros., Carleton; Doyle Bauserman, Rich- 
land Farm Service Co., Richland; and Ro- 
bert Wolohan, Chas. Wolohan, Inc., Birch 
Run. 


was made possible through the courtesy 
of associate members of the organization. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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BY AIR MAIL.... WIRE .... OR TELEPHONE 


Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau is prepared to 
help YOU meet the critical protein problem — 
quickly and in a practical manner. 


In recent weeks we have aided many feed 
manufacturers, large and small, to “stretch” 
obtainable ingredients into more tons of feed — 
without lowering feed quality! We may be 
able to help you, too. In any event, it costs 
nothing to investigate. 


This unique organization gives you more than 
mere formulas. You get an individual analysis 
of your ingredient situation, a step-by-step 
nutritional study of your formulas, and expert 


_VITAMELK BASE, FLAVONNE RIBO-D, ENRICHO, 
 VITAMELK CONCENTRATES, -RIBO-D 400 (AOAC), 
DAWE’S STEROL-D, ALASKA BRAND FEEDING OILS 
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Name 


Firm Name. 


Address. 


appraisal of your feeds in relation to your 
equipment and the feeding conditions peculiar 
to your territory. 


All recommendations — which are strictly con- 
fidential— are based on the experience of 
successful feed-businessmen, plus the latest 
knowledge of laboratory workers and vitamin 
specialists. 


Just outline your present problem in a letter or 
wire. If you prefer, mail the coupon and we 
will send time-saving forms by return mail. In 
an emergency, phone Virginia 3500 (Chicago). 


DAWE’S FORMULA AUDIT BUREAU, Dept. FB-3 

4800 S. Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, you may send full information about your 
service. (Attach letter outlining your present problem if you wish.) 


City 


State 
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EM JONES, proprietor of the 
Hickory Grove Feed store, 
looked 10 years younger. 

Even Mickey, the office boy, hadn't 
received so much as a disapproving 
look from his boss in a whole week 
and Spot, the warehouse cat, re- 
flected the cheerful atmosphere and 
purred more contentedly than ever. 

It was easy to detect the reason 
for all this contentment. Joe, off to 
the wars for more than three years, 
was back at his old post as ware- 
house manager. 

Not that Zeke who, although re- 
tired, had come back during Joe’s 
absence to help out, wasn't appre- 
ciated. But with Joe it was like re- 
turning the regular full back into 
the linewp after he had been out 
with an injury. Sort of gave that 
extra spark to the whole Hickory 
Grove Feed store team. 

Out in the warehouse there was 
a new tempo of speed and service. 
Despite his slight limp where a 
piece of Jap shrapnel had pierced 
his leg, Joe moved about with the 
alacrity and efficiency he had so 
thoroughly learned in those tough, 
amphibious landings in the South 
Pacific. And to the farmers, Joe's 
return was welcomed with the 
warmness accorded their own sons. 
They just naturally liked him. 

“Take it easy, Joe,’ complained 
Mickey after he had practically 
buried him under filled sacks which 
he was taking from the spout of the 
mixer, “I didn’t have any of that 
commando training like you had.” 

Joe grinned as he lifted a sack 
with one hand and set it down on 
Mickey’s foot. 

“Hold out a minute longer, kid,” 
he chuckled. “After we finish this 
batch I gotta little job for you and 
me to do.” 

Mickey was a bundle of curiosity 
as he and Joe climbed into the feed 
store truck and headed for the 
freight station. 

Moss Rayburn, the agent, looked 
up and beamed from ear to ear at 
the sight of what he jokingly termed 
his favorite ‘feed pushers.” 

“Got a bill of lading for you to 
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stirs up another contest at 
hickory grove feed store 


by EMIL J. BLACKY 


sign here, Joe. What in tarnation 
did you have shipped to you from 
California? Looks like one of them 
prefabricated houses, judgin’ by the 
size of the crate. You ain't gettin’ 
hitched, are you, Joe?” 

Joe winked and said: 

“It's a military secret, Moss. But 
as soon as Mickey and I unpack 
that crate we'll see what's cook- 
ing.” 

The two worked in silence with 
hammer and pinch bar, as Mickey 
drooled curiosity. Suddenly he 
pried loose one of the boards and 
screamed. 

“Holy mackeral — a jeep.” 

And a jeep it was — a little bat- 
tle scarred but in perfect mechan- 
ical condition. Joe had seen to 
that. 

After all the crating had been re- 
moved, Joe brought a five-gallon 
can of gasoline from the truck and 
poured it into the tank. Then he 
climbed into the seat, turned the 
switch, and stepped on the starter. 
Without a sputter, the motor roared, 
raring to go as it had been on many 
an occasion in the South Pacific. 
He made a careening half turn and 
swung the jeep next to the truck, 
while Mickey watched, frozen in his 
tracks. 

“Wanna drive it back to the store, 
Mickey? I'll take the truck.” 

Did he? General MacArthur, 
riding down the streets of Tokyo, 
couldn't have experienced a great- 
er thrillk.than Mickey astride his 
dream carpet. 

In a swirling cloud of dust and a 
skidding of tires, Mickey brought 
the jeep to a stop directly in front 
of the Hickory Grove Feed store of- 
fice. And it didn’t take long for 
Lem and the bookkeeper and even 
Spot, the warehouse cat, to come 
scampering out. 

“Now I've seen everything,”” Lem 
exclaimed. “Mickey, I expect you 


might do anything, but this takes 
the cake. Where on earth did you 
get that jeep?” 

Lem waited for his answer as Joe 
pulled up with the feed store truck. 

“For the luvva Mike, Joe, where'd 
you get that jeep?’” Lem bubbled. 

“A military secret, boss, just a 
military secret. I got it, haven't I, 
and in the army they don't ask 
questions.” 

“I ain't in the army,” interrupted 
a curious voice, “and I'd like to ask 
a couple of questions.” 

Who else could the casual intrud- 
er be but Harvey Graham, adver- 
tising man and reporter for the 
Hickory Grove Bugle, who had a 
habit of being on the scene when- 
ever anything exciting happened at 
the Hickory Grove Feed store. 

“Say, Joe, this'll make a swell 
front page story. You drove this 
jeep in the South Pacific, didn't 
you? And how many Japs did you 
kill riding in it? Wow, let me dash 
back to the office and get my cam- 
era right now.” 

“Not so fast, Harvey! Quit beatin’ 
your gums and give me time. I'll 
give you the story.” 

“Y’ see,” Joe began, “the gov- 
ernment gives all of us discharged 
soldiers the first chance to buy gov- 
ernment surplus property. So, when 
I gets back to California I had a 
little of that extra mazooma in my 
pocket and just picked up this little 
vertabrae vibrator for a song. Fig- 
ured it would come in handy doing 
odd jobs around the Hickory Grove 
Feed store and makin’ deliveries.” 

That information was enough for 
Harvey — enough for his promotion 
nose to sniff a good advertising 
stunt for Lem Jones and to get him 
to use extra space. 

“Holy smokes!” he exploded. 
“What an idea! Lem, if you don't go 
for this, I'll pay for the advertising 
myself just to see it work. Let's get 


(Continued on page 95) 
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written 1778 “the glory of arts and sciences 


belongs to every man who can acquire it. The 


field of discovery is boundless; and all profit by 


the discovery of all. ... It is inpossible not to wish 
that this people may attain all the prosperity of 
which they are capable. They are the hope of 
the world. They may become the model to it. .. . 


They may prove by fact that men can be free 


ANNE ROBER 


TURGOT 
French Finance Minister who 
wrote that prophecy about the 
United States before our free- 
dom was won. 


fulfilled 167 years later 


We Americans give thanks that Turgot’s amaz- 
ing prophecy has been fulfilled—that the United 
States has proved itself the hope of the world, 
the world model for freedom and tranquillity. 


Agriculture is the backbone of our nation. 
Our farmers produced prodigious quantities of 
food despite almost insurmountable handicaps. 
To them a grateful world is deeply indebted. 


Through the years they have steadfastly de- 
fended those principles which constitute The 
American Way of Life. 


The American Way of Life has survived the 
severest of all tests. Let us do our part to pre- 
serve it for future generations. 


1842 JOHN weshelman: SONS 1945 


York, Pa. LANCASTER, PA. Circleville, O. 


QU 
and yet tranquil.” 
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“AMERICA, THE HOPE OF THE 
| 
BASED ON 103 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE we 


Soybeans are crushed to 5/1000. of.an inch thin by this + 
precision Flaking Operation at Spencer Kellogg’s mod- — 


You do the mixing. We stick exclusively to Scientific research and fine workmanship turn 

making superior meals ... and turn our entire out a meal worthy of the Spencer Kellogg 
i production over to those users who have so name. Seven processing plants provide con- 
long recognized Spencer Kellogg as a depend- venient shipping points and facilities to pro- 
able source of supply. tect our sales commitments. 


|| SPENCER KELLOGG and SONS, INC. 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES—BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices: Processing Plants: 
CHICAGO DECATUR DES MOINES BUFFALO, CHICAGO DES MOINES DECATUR 
MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO LOS ANGELES EDGEWATER LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 


PROCESSORS OF MEALS — NOT FEED MIXERS 
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Simons services for feed cus- 

S ier have done more to 

gain good will and friend- 
ship for the Sarasota Feed Co., 
Sarasota, Fla. than any other de- 
vice, according to C. L. Chadwick, 
owner and operator of the store. 

Since the early part of this year 
when Mr. Chadwick took over 
ownership and operation of the 
company, sales of feed have in- 
creased five times because of vari- 
ous special services offered by the 
company, Mr. Chadwick said. At 
the present time the concern is 
moving three carloads of feed and 
feed supplies every month and dur- 
ing the winter they expect to dou- 
ble that figure. Already Mr. Chad- 
wick has begun negotiations for ad- 
ditional warehouse space for feed 
and fertilizer and he is certain that 
he will require every cubic foot of 
it all the time. 

Briefly, the policy of the Sarasota 
Feed Co. is to provide something of 
tangible value to its customers. 
This policy is based on the sound 
theory that by helping his custom- 
ers make more money, it will in 
turn make more money for the 
store. 

One of the outstanding services 
offered by the company is that of a 
trained veterinary technician and 
feed adviser. For all practical pur- 
poses, this technician is a livestock 
nutrition expert. Three times a year 
he calls on the customers of the 
Sarasota Feed Co. and works out 
feeding programs to suit their in- 
dividual problems. 

For example, a large poultry 
farmer in the area was experienc- 
ing trouble with his flock. Trouble 
that he could not understand. The 
technician was called in for con- 
sultation. He made a careful study 
of the birds then he rendered a 
verdict. 

“Rickets,” he said, “without a 
doubt your trouble is rickets.” 

“What can I do about it,”” asked 
the bewildered farmer. 

“You must change your feeding 
program,” was the reply, “because 
that is where the trouble lies. I 
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for feed customers gain 
good will for chadwick 


suggest you follow this schedule.” 

With that, the technician drew up 
a revised feeding plan. The farmer 
followed the recommendations of 
this expert and they proved correct. 

As a direct result of this service, 
according to Mr. Chadwick, feed 
sales at the Sarasota Feed Co. have 
increased over 50 per cent since it 
was inaugurated. The services 
of this consultant are provided 
through an arrangement with the 
Quaker Oats Co., manufacturers of 
a nationally advertised line of 
feeds which are featured by the 
store. 

Another very valuable service 
rendered by the Sarasota Feed Co. 
is the poultry institute. An innova- 
tion that is unique in the area 
served by this concern. It all came 
about when Mr. Chadwick began 
to realize that a large part of his 
customers were poultry growers. 
He felt that they were entitled to a 
service designed especially for 
them. Therefore, he established a 
consultation plan for poultry farm- 
ers. 

The “poultry institute” plan is 
both simple and effective. Period- 
ically, Dr. Fred W. Albright, con- 
sidered a leading authority on 
poultry in the Florida west coast 
section, sets up headquarters at the 
Sarasota Feed Co. and makes him- 
self available for discussion of poul- 
try problems. 

‘While there are no actual com- 
parative sales figures,” says Mr. 
Chadwick with reference to the 
poultry institute, “I can say this. 
Some of the largest and best cus- 
tomers I have today came to us as 
a direct result of the institute. 

In this case too, Mr. Chadwick 
was able to install the plan without 
added cost to himself. Dr. Albright 
is president of a firm manufactur- 
ing an extensive line of poultry 
remedies featured by the Sarasota 
Feed Co., and therefore he was 


FOLLOWING the policy of 
rendering special services to 
customers, Arthur Johnson, 
manager of the Sarasota Feed 
Co., Sarasota, Fla., is shown 
above explaining directions for 
using a poultry medicant to a 
woman buyer. 


more than willing to cooperate. 

Despite the difficulties caused by 
war, the Sarasota firm has been 
able to maintain a delivery service 
for customers in both urban and 
rural districts. Two separate routes 
are covered each week, one 
through the country, and one 
through the city. 

“Throughout the war, we felt that 
regular weekly deliveries were 
better than haphazard daily at- 
tempts,” explained Mr. Chadwick. 
“At least the customers could 
always count on our trucks making 
one stop a week.” 

While such services have con- 
tributed greatly to the success of 
the Sarasota Feed Co., there have 
been other cardinal principles 
adopted and carried out by the 
store in order to increase good will 
and friendship. One of his princi- 
ples is friendly and courteous treat- 
ment of the customers. The cordial 
atmosphere of the store is out- 
standing. 

“We bend every effort to make it 
a pleasure for folks to do business 
with us,” Mr. Chadwick com- 
mented. There is no known sub- 
stitute for a smile.” 
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FOR POULTRY and ANIMAL FEEDING 


The tug "Ideal" is daily towing barges 
of Oyster Shell to the Pilot Brand fac- 
tory where it is suitably prepared for 
poultry and animal feeding. 


FOR POULTRY. In two sizes for hens 


and chicks. 


FOR MASHES. In fluffy flour form of 


the right consistency for mixing. 


CLEAN PURE ODORLESS 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Morgan City, La. Berwick, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE PROBLEM during the war 
T emergency was feed — any 

kind of feed —just so that 
it was “on the spot” feed. Alto- 
gether too often it was a question of 
what can you deliver now, rather 
than does it fit my nutritional pro- 
blems. Often we had to do with 
the next best feed—or even the 
third or fourth best feed — for the 
purpose. We had to make use of 
materials of comparatively low 
feeding value, using what values 
were present. Here are some ex- 
amples of what we do not need 
to do now in this country: 

Ferguson (1943) ran 37 digesti- 
bility trials on straw pulp using 
sheep and bullocks as the experi- 
mental animals. The war is over 
now, and most of us are quite sure 
that the good Lord in His infinite 
wisdom made straw to be used as 
bedding and not as a feed. 

Lenkeit, Becker and Lagneau 
(1939) studied the effect of drying 
on the digestibility of turnip tops 
for sheep and poultry. There is 
probably a very good reason for the 
existence of turnip tops, but they 
do not seem to fit into the American 
feeding picture, either wet or dry. 

Wagner and Elvehjem (1943) 
showed that especially prepared 
powdered hoof meal could be used 
in poultry rations. That was an- 
other emergency material which 
could be used to produce more or 
less acceptable results, but better 
materials are, or will be again 
available which will produce bet- 
ter results. 

Let us return to thinking about 
good feeds and better feeds, rather 
than “acceptable” feeds and possi- 
bly “get-by” feeds. 

PROTEINS 

Proteins and their constituent 
amino-acids are just as important 
now as they were thought to be 
some years ago. They are every 
bit as important as the vitamins. 
But do no forget that proteins are 
made up of amino-acids. We may 


*An address delivered in Milwaukee, Oct. 30, 
at the annual convention of the Central Retail 
association. 
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formulas must be revised 
to meet nutritional needs 


by C. W. SIEVERT* 
American Dry Milk Institute 


balance a ration with respect to 
protein in a quantitative manner, 
and yet the job may be incorrectly 


C. W. SIEVERT 


done until we also do so from the 
qualitative standpoint, and that 
means a consideration of the ami- 
no-acids. 

An accumulation of data on the 
biological values of various pro- 
teins does not answer this problem 
because of the supplemental action 
which one protein may exert in 
the presence of another. 

Certain British workers have 
noted a parallelism between bio- 
logical values and lysine content. 
This cannot be accepted as the 
final answer because we are not 
too sure about the accuracy of 
amino-acid analyses, and much re- 
mains to be learned in that field. 

MINERALS 

The mineral ball is still being bat- 
ted around. Every time things be- 
come pretty well settled somebody 
comes along with a new deficient 
area for some mineral subz‘ance, or 


else finds a new deficiency symp- 
tom which can be used to diagnose 
a certain deficiency. 

When the boys get tired of play- 
ing with their new toys — the vita- 
mins—and go back to studying 
minerals critically and exhaustive- 
ly, they will find there is a lot more 
to be learned about them. 

Quite a few people are becoming 
convinced that there is a real rela- 
tionship between the nutrients in 
the soil—especially minerals — 
and the crops produced, the ani- 
mals fed on the crops and the hu- 
mans who eat the animals and the 
animal products as well as the 
cereal and vegetables produced on 
the soil. 

VITAMINS 

Vitamins, being the newest ba- 
by in the nutrition family, natural- 
ly get most of the attention. New 
ones are still being discovered 
quite frequently, in fact, so fre- 
quently that we really do not get 
thoroughly acquainted with all 
those previously described. I'm not 
going to attempt to list the require- 
ments of the various known vita- 
mins for the various animals for 
you. That information is worked 
out for you in tabular form in The 
Feed Bag Red Book. But Ido want 
to point out just a very few things. 

Vitamin A isn’t as simple a pro- 
blem as it was thought tobe. May- 
be we took too many things for 
granted, so let us relearn just a few 
things. Vitamin A is found in the 
plant form, carotene, and in the 
animal form, true vitamin A. Both 
forms are quite easily destroyed by 
means of oxidation, heat, and light, 
and possibly the destruction is has- 
tened in the presence of certain 
minerals or in the larger concentra- 
tions thereof. Some animals can 
convert carotene to vitamin A very 
well — for example, chickens. Some 
animals do this only moderately 
well — for example, cows ‘and hogs 
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use only a part—some 30 to 40 per cent 
probably — of the carotene in their feed. 
Calves —very young calves — cannot use 


carotene at all. They must have true 
vitamin A, the animal form of the vitamin, 
or they get scours and possibly die. 

There have been cases where Guern- 
sey calves have been saved only by giv- 
ing them a fish liver source of vitamin A, 
or by providing a foster mother produc- 
ing milk containing more animal form vita- 
min A. So, let us remember that all ani- 
mals need vitamin A, and some of them 
cannot use carotene as well as true vita- 
min A, so it is always safe to supply 
some of it. 

Vitamin D was thought to be very hard 
to destroy some years ago. However, it is 
pretty well established that this vitamin 
can be, and is destroyed on long exposure 
to air, and that this destruction is ac- 
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celerated in the presence of comparative- 
ly large amounts of minerals. There is 
no need to be afraid of vitamin D destruc- 
tion in the ordinary mash feeds. It seems 
to stay put for many months, but in some 
concentrate mixtures — in vitaminized 
minerals, or mineralized vitamins — the 
vitamin D will not remain stable month 
after month. The practice of using char- 
coal as a vitamin D absorbent is a poor 
one too, since it has been shown that 
vitamin D loses potency when intimately 
mixed with charcoal. 
RUMINANT NUTRITION 

The nutrition of ruminants, the process 
that goes on in the digestive apparatus of 
the cud-chewing animals, has made much 
progress. We can feel fairly safe in say- 
ing that we are on the right track in un- 
derstanding the great difference in the nu- 
trition of single stomached animals and 


for the Future 


Now with the days of uncertainty 
passed is the time to build with 
certainty for the future. 


Farmers and feeders know the value 
of the right type of grind and mix. 
They know that a mealy granular 
grind is more easily digested — 
high in feeding value. 


If your mill is Blue Streak Equipped 
you know that you are offering 


PRATER 
1825 S. 55th Ave. 


quality merchandise — based on a 
quality grind. 


You can demonstrate the value of 
the Blue Streak Granular Grind, 
free from flour and slivered hulls, 
that mixes smoothly and evenly 
throughout the batch. 


You are certain with Blue Streak 
—certain that you are building 
your business with the best — for 
the best is Blue Streak. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Ill. 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON EQUIPMENT CHECKED 


seen 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 


1825 South 55th Avenue - Chicago 50, Ill. 
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that of ruminants. We have come to ac- 
cept the idea of protein and vitamin for- 
mation in the rumen, that large fermenta- 
tion vat which every cow carries with her 
and uses continually. 

A few years ago we thought that the 
ruminant did not have a B-complex vita- 
min requirement, the same as other ani- 
mals. Now we know that the nutritionist 
has a tougher problem in trying to set up 
nutritional requirements for these vita- 
mins when working with ruminants. Some 
of the answers have been worked out but 
not all of them by any means. You will 
probably hear a great deal in the near 
future about how and what to feed the 
tuminant to make, in the rumen, the most 
favorable conditions for the synthesis of 
the largest number and variety of B vita- 
mins — both known and unknown. Better 
take this with a grain of salt for a while 
—on second thought better use two or 
more grains. 

Most farmers have fed corn and cob 
meal, usually with good results. The cob, 
however, is usually considered as of no 
feeding value —as being a “filler” which 
the cow could dispose of because she was 
built to handle large amounts of rough- 
age and fiber-containing feed. Those of 
you who have laughed openly at Paul 


‘Gerlaugh deliberately feeding corn cobs 


as part of a steer ration had better smile 
in private. Gerlaugh will have the last 
laugh on this one, because he is going 
down the new road of modern thinking in 
ruminant nutrition. And his assistant, 
Wise Burroughs, doesn’t claim to.know all 
the answers either, but he is showing 
chemically and biologically why Paul is 
getting actual feeding value out of corn 
cobs. This doesn't mean that corn cobs 
are all you need to feed beef cattle — or 
dairy cattle—but means that this mate- 
rial formerly thought to be a waste and 
an adulterant of good feed, has actual 
feeding value when properly used as a 
part of the ration for ruminants. Do not, 
however, expect these results when corn 
cobs. are fed to non-ruminants.. It won't 
work. 
POULTRY NUTRITION 

The poultry nutritionist is the one who 
has really made nutritional progress and 
history during the last two decades. He 
has not been idle during the war, but 
most of his efforts were used in finding 
feed ingredients that could be used with 
at least a moderate degree of satisfaction 
since many of the preferred materials were 
not available. To some extent this has 
led to a rather loose use of the word _"'sat- 
isfaction.” In some instances the materials 
were only moderately better than nothing 
at all. Now that the war is over we will 
all become more particular again and de- 
mand really good results. 

Some of the feed ingredients discovered 
during the last few years will surely be 
retained while others will be rather 
promptly discarded. This is the natural 
way in which progress is made, the war 
merely having speeded up the process. - 

In general, poultry need protein in 
proper amount and quality, minerals 


(Continued on page 112) 
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—the scientific source of VITAMIN D 


originated by Du Pont 


¥ HAS always been economical to use “Del- 
sterol” to supply the Vitamin D ingredient so 
vital in the poultry feeds you make. The reasons 
are high concentration, accurate, thorough disper- 
sion throughout the feed due to its dry powder 
carrier, and low price. 


Recently, Du Pont announced another price 
reduction—the fourth in four years. These new low 
prices make ‘“Delsterol” even more economical as 
well as the most efficient way to fortify your feeds 
with Vitamin D. 


REG. 6. Pat. OFF 
~ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY- 
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“Delsterol” is Du Pont’s registered ‘trade mark 
for its ““D’”-Activated Animal Sterol. It is com- 
pletely dependable, exceptionally stable, and always 
available. Every batch is scientifically ‘‘chick-tested”’ 
for potency. Further, ‘‘Delsterol” will not congeal 
in cold weather and does not impart “off” tastes 
or odors. 


For information about prices and other data, 
write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, 
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MERE'S THE 
TURKEY FEED 


In any stock. In any corner of the ware- 
house or store. In truck or freight car 
...the bag that bears a Savage Tag 
makes friends with its handlers. It is so 
easy to identify, even beyond reading 
distance. 

Bright colors and simple related de- 
signs for each type of feed give Savage 
Tags amazing effectiveness. They are a 
big help in selling, handling, storing 
and delivering. 

Proof of this is in the fact that over 
200 important feed manufacturers in 
the United States use Savage Tags for 
their complete lines. 

These manufacturers find that Sav- 
age Tags save time; cut down mistakes; 
and help them acquire a definite hold 
on dealers who like their convenience 
and surety. 

Any manufacturer, large or small, 
can profit from Savage Tags for For- 
mula Feeds. 

See for yourself how your complete 
line of feeds can be identified with eye- 
catching color and related design; at 
the same time, holding to your trade- 
mark or individual style. It’s simple 
and effective. Send for your free “Batch 
of Samples,” today! 


ident 
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Central 


EED men attending the an- 
nual Victory convention of 
the Central Retail Feed asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee, Oct. 29-30, 
were given a broad bill of fare to 
think over as speakers representing 
agriculture, government and indus- 
try attempted to forecast the eco- 
nomic trends of the postwar period. 

With a total registration of nearly 
1,100, the Central convention again 
lived up to its reputation of being 
the nation’s biggest meeting of the 
feed trade. Because Milwaukee 
hotels were booked solidly weeks 
in advance, many others who had 
planned to attend the convention 
changed their minds when they 
were unable to obtain room reser- 
vations. 

With President Fred H. Pittelkow, 
Oshkosh, presiding, Carl A. Houl- 
ton, president of the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange, opened 
the convention with an address of 
welcome and invited members and 
guests to visit the exchange floor. 

Treasurer B. J. Logan, Westby, re- 
ported that the association was in a 
sound financial condition with a 
surplus of nearly $4,000, and David 
K. Steenbergh, executive secretary, 
announced that a copy of his report 
would be mailed to all members 
along with a copy of the financial 
statement. 

A highlight of the opening session 
was the address by First Lieut. 
Robert M. Humphrey who described 


his experiences as a war prisoner § 


of Japan. Lieut. Humphrey, son of 
H. H. Humphrey, Northern Milling 
Co., Wausau, was shot down on a 
B-29 raid over Japan on Aug. 20, 
1944. The war department reported 
him missing and it wasn’t until Aug. 
29 of this year that his parents were 
notified that he had been found 
alive and well in a Japanese prison 
camp. 

For nearly 45 minutes Lieut. 
Humprey kept his listeners tense as 
he told of—the plane going 
down in flames — his capture near 
Yawata, Japanese steel center — 
the trip to Tokio — the cruelties in- 
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Viclory 


convention again breaks 
all attendance records 


by C. L. ONSGARD 


flicted in an effort to obtain infor- 
mation — filthy cells — lack of sani- 
tary facilities — starvation — heavy 
work — beatings and other indigni- 
ties suffered by the American pris- 
oners. 

He also described the complete 
reversal of the Japs’ attitude after 
they learned the war was over, and 
the thrill of seeing the United States 
fleet sail into Tokio Bay. 

“There's no place like America,” 
said Lieut. Humphrey in conclusion, 
“but we must remain alert. We must 
never let factions try to take away 
our freedom and way of life. There's 
no substitute for freedom—we must 
maintain it.” 

“What's Ahead for Agriculture,” 
was the title of the address de- 
livered by Asher Hobson, chairman 
of the department of agricultural 


economics, University of Wisconsin. 
A transcription of his remarks as 
recorded by The Feed Bag Sound 
Scriber will be found in this issue 
beginning on page 15. 

Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, 
Racine, author of The Feed Bag 
monthly feature entitled “In the 
Mill at Washington,” opened the 
afternoon program with an address 
on “Security.” He prefaced his re- 
marks with a review of pending 
legislation in Washington and 
briefly discussed the proposed full- 
employment bill, the socialized 
medicine bill and the universal mili- 
tary training program as proposed 
by President Truman. 

“As a nation,” said Mr. Smith, 
“we seek security against unem- 
ployment, security in our right to 
protect ourselves against aggres- 
sors, security that we may main- 
tain our democratic institutions. 


OFFICERS and directors of the Central Retail Feed association, from left to 
right: F, W. Shekey, Fort Atkinson; Frank F. Helberg, Elgin, Ill., secretary- 
treasurer; Al Lois, Bassett; T. M. Curran, Bangor; David K. Steenbergh, execu- 
tive secretary, Milwailkee; R. C, Tesch, Chilton, vice president; F. J. Albrecht, 


ir. Athens; and James F. Keegan, Richland Center, president. 
Schneider, Readfield. 


Not shown 


in the picture are directors D. F. Crane, Chippewa Falls, and Charles F. 
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“As individuals, we seek security in 
our business ventures. We seek security 
for our families and we look ahead to 
security in old age when we will be will- 
ing to pass on our responsibilities to 
younger people. 

“We seek security in all phases of life, 
and yet, we know that today, it is an 
illusive concept, an illusive ideal. We 
are now in the midst of a serious economic 
upheaval. Witness the labor turmoil today, 
and yet these men, and we have no reason 
to doubt them, believe their cause is just 
and righteous, a desire for security for 
those who labor with their hands and 
minds. These are indeed challenging 
days calling for the best in you and me. 

“As I see it," continued Mr. Smith, “the 
greatest domestic issue is that of free en- 
terprise versus state socialism. During the 
period of war, we have seen a steady 
trend toward the establishment of a strong 
centralized government, a government of 
men and not of law. We are face to face 


SNAPPED by The Feed Bag cameraman at the Central Retail Feed association, 
these pictures show, from left to right; TOP ROW—R. C. Tesch, Chilton, 
vice president, with Frank F. Helberg, Elgin, Ill., treasurer, and James F. 
Keegan, Richland Center, president; Prof. James Halpin, University of Wis- 
consin, with Walter Krueck, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Prof. Gus. Bohstedt, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Congressman Lawrence H. Smith, Racine, with Fred H. 
Pittelkow, Oshkosh, Charles P. Gulick, Harrison, N. J., and David K. Steenbergh, 
Milwaukee. SECOND ROW — Joe Kroutil, Bloomington, Ill., Richard Shoop, 
Minneapolis, T. H. Ludwig, New York City, and John Mecking, Chicago; 
Sievert Jenson, Beloit, and James Vint, Union Grove; Albert Zutter, Chippewa 
Falls, and William J. Borst, Brooklyn. THIRD ROW—AI Lois, Bassett, and 
S. A. Meier, Wauwatosa; Frank Holt, Aurora, Ill., Earl Reeves, New Haven, 
Ind., and R. E. Green, New York City; Ray Kanitz, Milwaukee, Frank Helberg, 
Elgin, Ili, and J. J. Walsh, Milwaukee. BOTTOM ROW—J. O. Ericksen, 
Larsen, Wis., Myron Steffen, Dale, Wis., Fritz Higgins, New Richmond, and 
JH. Ivens, Escanaba, Mich.; William Radke, retiring Chicago manager for 
Corn Products Sales Co. and his successor Herbert Goeltzer; O, N. La Follette, 
Des Moines, lowa, and James Keegan, Richland, Center. 


in this country today with the question as 
to whether or not our society shall be 
organized on the basis of private owner- 
ship of the means of production, or on 
the basis of public control of the means 
of production. . . . We are told today that 
there may be a middle ground of approach 


between free enterprise and government 
control or state socialism. I do not believe 
it. I am convinced that you are going to 
have one or the other, and the American 
people must face this issue in the days 
ahead.” 

Congressman Smith also cited the dan- 
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THE BEST DRESSED TURKEY 


AT THE SHOW 


900,000 
A. 0. A. C. 
UNITS OF 
VITAMIN "D" 
PER POUND 


o FINISH is what counts most in the 
present-day $150,000,000 Turkey Indus- 
try. Yes, it's results that count... and 
feeding and raising profitable turkeys is 
a nip-and-tuck race from the first day 
until they hang on their shackles. 


FEE"D"RI, Vitamin D Concentrate in Dry 
Form, will step-up the Vitamin D richness 
in your feed to help turkey raisers get 
those fast, economical gains and better 
finish six to eight weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. Just as important, FEE"D"RI does 
not flavor the meat! 


FEE"D"RI provides extra convenience for easy mixing . . . pours like flour. 
It will fit your formula. Biologicallyassayed and laboratory controlled— 
900,000 A. O. A. C. Units of Vitamin D per pound; 2,000 "D" Units per 
gram. Made from domestic sources; always available. 


WE HAVE JOBBING OR DISTRIBUTING TERRITORIES 
AVAILABLE ON BOTH THE EAST AND WEST COAST. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CoO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
SAN ANTONIO 


DES MOINES 


Write 


HOUSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS OMAHA 
WICHITA DENVER 
MEMPHIS TULSA 
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Salesmen See Suakes 


As usual the Salesmen’s club, an 
affiliate of the Central Retail Feed 
association, held its annual “eye- 
opener” breakfast at 8 a. m. on the 
last day of the convention. Some 
of the sleepy-eyed salesmen opened 
their eyes in a hurry when the guest 
speaker, H. M. Kennon, director of 
the Milwaukee Washington Park 
Zoo, displayed a number of live 
snakes and lizards which he had 
brought along to illustrate his talk. 

Mr. Kennon said that, with the ex- 
ception of the rattlesnake, there are 
no poisonous snakes found in Wis- 
consin and he told his listeners not 
to kill them as snakes destroy many 
harmful rodents. 

Following the brief entertain- 
ment, George La Budde, Milwaukee, 
perennial president of the organiza- 
tion was re-elected for another term 
as were Paul Nelson, Eau Claire, 
vice president; and Sievert Jenson, 
Beloit, treasurer. Tom Dyer, Des 
Moines, presided as master of cere- 
monies. 


ger of inflation which he claimed was 
the biggest problem confronting the na- 
tion. “Should inflation really take hold 
in this country,” he said, “all that we 
treasure would be wiped out, including 
our form of government.” 

In order to avert inflation he charged 
that government would have to stop its 
prolific spending and strive to balance 
the budget. “Government will have to 
stop advocating spending of money to 
satisfy this group or that,” said Mr. Smith. 
“It will soon have to eliminate subsidies 
as an economic factor. It will have to 
curtail its own expenditures, which means 
a reduction in governmental personnel. It 
will mean a smaller army and a smaller 
navy. It will mean the application of 
sound business practices in the operation 
of our government. That can-and will be- 
come a fact when and if you, as citizens, 
insist upon it and elect men to office who 
stand for those principles.” 


Another speaker of note on the after- 


noon progtam was Charles P. Gulick, 
chairman of the board, National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. Mr. Gulick, 
who is state chairman of the Committee 
of Economic Development for the state of 
New Jersey, reviewed the history of that 
organization, its aims and accomplish- 
ments. He cited statistics from a recent 
CED survey which indicated that Ameri- 
can industry will produce 41.6 per cent 
more goods in 1947 than in 1939, but 
charged that labor will have to start think- 
ing in items of efficiency and production 
rather than time. 

A summary of Mr. Gulick’s remarks will 
be found elsewhere in this issue beginning 
on page 65. : 

What's ahead for the feed business was 
presented by Carl Luther, merchandising 
counsel for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis under the title, “We Have a 
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Selling Job to Do.” A condensation of 
Mr. Luther's address is published in this 
number of The Feed Bag beginning on 
page 82. 

Over 1,000 persons attended the annual 
banquet, floor show, and dance held Mon- 
day evening in the Crystal Ballroom. The 
excellent music and fine entertainment 
were provided through courtesy of the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange. 

C. W. Sievert, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, opened the Tuesday 
morning session with an address on “Get- 
ting Formulas Up to Date.” His timely 
remarks are also reprinted in this issue 
beginning on page 47. 

Carrying through the theme of getting 
up to date was the talk by Tom E. Ibberson 
of the T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis who 
spoke on “Plant Modernization for Effi- 
ciency.” 

Mr. Ibberson urged his listeners to 
modernize their feed plants as soon as 
possible if they want to keep pace with 
the times. He said that farmers are con- 
sistently demanding better and speedier 
service and that the feed man who gives 
them this service is the one who is going 
to get the business. He advocated ample 
parking areas, plenty of working room in 
the mill, and efficient equipment as the 
requisites for better custom service. 

The speaker pointed out that all too 
often feed dealers install a new machine 
or piece of equipment wherever they can 
find room, and that when they get too 
crowded they just tack on another addi- 
tion without taking into consideration the 
overall efficiency of their operations. 

“The important thing to remember in 
plant modernization, is that you have to 
have plenty of height,” said Mr. Ibberson. 
“Put your machines up in the air or under 
the floor, but be sure you have the proper 
height from your finish floor in the base- 
ment to the mill floor, from your mill floor 
to your overhead timbers, and from the 
top of your finish bins to the throats of 
your legs or place of delivery of your 
ground feed. When you design your new 
mill, don't try to spread out,—fold to- 
gether and go up.” 

“New Drugs for Farm Animals” was the 
topic assigned to Dr. C. K. Whitehair, de- 
partment of veterinary science, University 
of Wisconsin, who gave a very capable 
account of new developments in this field. 

He said that the so-called “sulfa” drugs, 
of which there are a great many, have 
been found to have a definite place in the 
control of many diseases of livestock, but 
that continued use or overdoses of some of 
these drugs can be detrimental. 

Improved methods of production have 


ADDITIONAL personalities 
caught by The Feed Bag 
cameraman at the central con- 
vention show, from top to 
bottom: Carl Luther, Minne- 
apolis, and Frank Kranick, 
Racine; James H. Murphy, 
Burlington, and T. E. Ibberson, 
Minneapolis; Frank Rabeno- 
wich, Phillips, with Dr. C. K. 
Whitehair, University of Wis- 
consin; and Howell H. Humph- 
rey, Wausau with his_son Lieut. 
Robert M. Humphrey. 


also made penicillin available to the 
veterinarian, the speaker said, and this 
drug has been found to be very effective 
in treating bacterial infections of animals 
as well as other specific diseases such as 
mastitis or garget in dairy herds. F 

Other drugs discussed by the speaker in- 
cluded DDT, phenothiazine, stilbesterol, 
tyrothricin, streptothricin, and streptomycin. 

“I feel that these new drugs have a 
definite and important place in disease 
prevention and control,” said Dr. White- 
hair, “but we must not overlook other 
factors such as sanitary principles and 
proper nutrition. I am especially con- 
cerned with nutrition because today we 
have an intensified type of livestock pro- 
duction, we can expect our soils to be 
more deficient, we are using more pro- 
cessed feeds all the time, and we have 
adopted our livestock to an artificial 
method of production.” 

Paul Gebert, Jr., Merrill, Wis., a past 
president of the Central group, briefly re- 
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viewed the work of the association during 
the past year in which he pointed out the 
valuable services rendered to members in 
explaining OPA regulations and other 
government orders. He also complimented 
Mr. Steenbergh, executive secretary, for his 
leadership in obtaining better margins for 
feed dealers and more workable regula- 
tions. 

Although he was the final speaker on 
the program Clyde H. Hendrix, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Feed Mills, Clinton, Iowa, 
perhaps stirred up the greatest fire. 
Scheduled to sum up the messages of the 
previous convention speakers, Mr. Hendrix 
digressed from his topic because he 
wanted to “get a few things off his chest’ 


Convention Notes 


Herbert K. Clofine, Philadelphia, at- 
tended his first Central convention and 
seemed to enjoy himself. He was amazed 
at the type of convention run in the Mid- 
dle West. . . . Bob Jones passed out his 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. puzzles. He 
finally found one woman who could put 
it together and now he is saving that one 
so he, too, will know how to do it... . 
It took Dave Carlson of Northeast Feed 
Mill, Minneapolis, only about 10 minutes 
to be sold on professional football by 
Chris Miller of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Sunday at 9 a.m. breakfast Chris ex- 
plained how wonderful pro football was 
and at 9:30 Dave was on a train to Green 
Bay to see the Packers play the Chicago 
Cardinals. . . . The weather was grand 
and a number of feed men played golf 
on Sunday. They included Carl Orsinger, 
Bill Westerman, Ford Eshelman and Jer- 
ry MacNicol... . Incidentally, Jerry Mac- 
Nicol no longer is connected with the 
feed industry but-he couldn't pass up a 
weekend in Milwaukee with his feed in- 
dustry friends. . . .“One wag at the sales- 
men's breakfast said the snakes Milwau- 
kee’s zoo director showed were not the 
same color he had seen the night pre- 
vious. .. . T. H. Ludwig, president, Atkins 
& Durbrow, Inc., New York City, attended. 
This was the first time he had attended 
a feed industry convention. Hurry back, 
Mr. Ludwig. . . . All talks at the meeting 
were recorded by The Feed Bag — a 
new service for our readers to insure 
authentic coverage of all meetings... . 
The hotel served 981 at the banquet. Ta- 
bles were spread all over the fifth floor. ... 
The attendance at the 8 a.m. salesmen’s 
breakfast was 190, proving that sales- 
men can get up early regardless or else 
that they never go to bed... . One of the 
features was the modern feed store dis- 
played by Doughboy Mills, Inc., in their 
parlors. At midnight on Monday Dough- 
boy's president Ed Cashman and Fritz 
Higgins were hosts at an onion soup par- 
ty. .. . Bill Radke of Corn Products Sales 
Co., Chicago office, sang his swan song 
because he retired November 1. His suc- 
cessor, Herb Goeltzer, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee office of the firm, takes over for 
Mr. Radke. 


and made some challenging statements. 
He charged that the feed industry was not 
doing a good job of selling itself and its 
products at the consumer level and urged 
closer cooperation among its members. 
He said that the feed dealers biggest com- 
petitor was not the fellow down the street, 


but the farmer who doesn’t use any 
formula feeds, doesn't feed right or doesn't 
feed enough. A summary of Mr. Hendrix's 
remarks will be found on page 78 in this 
issue of The Feed Bag. 

James F. Keegan, Keegan Bros., Rich- 
land Center, was elected president of the 
association to succeed Mr. Pittelkow. 
Roland C. Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., Chil- 
ton was named vice president; Frank F. 
Helberg, Elgin Flour & Feed Co., Elgin, 
Ill., treasurer; and David K. Steenbergh, 
publisher of The Feed Bag, was re-elected 
executive secretary. 

Elected to the board of directors for 
three-year terms were: A. H. Lois, A. H. 
Lois Feed Co., Bassett; F. W. Shekey, Farm 
& Home Co-op, Fort Atkinson; and Don F. 
Crane, E. J. Crane & Sons, Chippewa Falls. 
Charles F. Schneider, C. F. Schneider Co., 
Readfield, was elected to the board for a 
two-year term. 

Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Gebert, 
it was also voted to raise the dues of 
regular and associate members from $12 
to $18 per year and for branch members 
from $2.50 to $4 per year. 

Resolution adopted: (1) extended thanks 
to the various convention speakers, mem- 
bers of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change and firms who contributed the 
Victory bonds and stamps given away; 
(2) placed the association on record as 
opposed to any relaxation in existing 
laws designed to protect the consuming 
public and the dairy industry from en- 
croachment by the oleomargerine interests; 
(3) favored the continuation and increase, 
if necessary, in the incentive planting pro- 
gram for flax in the northwestern states; 
and (4) approved the voluntary plan sug- 
gested by Walter C. Berger, of the pro- 
duction and marketing administration, for 
the discontinuance of the objectionable 
practice of “swapping” linseed meal for 
seed and urged a return to distribution of 
scarce price-controlled meals through the 
previously established channels of jobbers, 
manufacturers and retailers on a historical 
quota basis. 

Serving on the various convention com- 
mittees were the following: 

Nominating committee — John A. Becker, 
Monroe, chairman; L. J. Hartzheim, Beaver 
Dam; B. J. Logan, Westby; Paul Gebert, 
jr., Merrill; and J. E. Davis, Amery. 

Auditing committee—James A. Vint, 
Union Grove, chairman; A. H. Lois, Bas- 
sett; and C. R. Marks, North Milwaukee. 

Resolutions — H. H. Humphrey, Wausau, 
chairman; W. J. Borst, Brooklyn Al Zutter, 
Chippewa Falls; E. J. Cashman, New Rich- 
mond; and M. E. Shurtleff, Elgin, Ill. 

@ WILLIAM J. JOHNSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been made vice president of Anfenger 
Advertising Agency, and has been elected 
to the board of directors. For the past 
five years he has been the company’s 
media director. 


Hobart Creighton Heads 
USDA Poultry Branch 


Hobart Creighton, Warsaw, Ind., poultry- 
man has been appointed director of the 
department of agriculture’s poultry branch, 
J. B. Hutson, chief of the production and 
marketing administration has announced. 
Mr. Creighton faces the task of getting the 
nation’s poultry and egg industry back on 
a full peacetime basis. 

No permanent head was appointed for 
the poultry branch when Clinton P. Ander- 
son, new secretary of agriculture, reorgan- 
ized the department several months ago. 
Tom G. Stitts, head of the dairy branch, 
has been serving as acting head of the 
poultry branch. 

Co-owner of Creighton Brothers poultry 
breeding farms, Mr. Creighton has had 20 
years’ experience in the poultry field. He 
was chairman of the recently dissolved Na- 
tional Poultry Defense committee and is 
widely known in poultry circles. 


@ THOMAS A. NOVAK, Rock Creek, Ohio, 
has resigned as supervisor of the Farm 
Service stores at Ashtabula and Kings- 
ville and accepted the position of cashier 
with the Citizens Banking Co. of Rock 


Calendar 


of coming events 


Western Grain & Feed Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa....Nov. 26-27 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Seed Trade Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


American Dehydrators Associa- 
tion, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
_ Jan. 14-15 


Poultry & Egg National .Board, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.......... Jan. 21-22 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....Jan. 21-22 


Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of North Dakota, Bismarck, 


Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Illinois, Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill........ Feb. 5-6 


Farmers Elevator Association of 
' Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ........ Feb. 18-20 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. ........:.May 24 
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This Message Now Being Sent to us 
All Purina Customers and Deal 


In cooperation with the Dept. of Agriculture's 


IMPORTANT 


MEETING THE 
PROTEIN SHORTAGE 


protein conservation program, this messa 


is being mailed to nearly one million Purina 
feeders and all dealers. This message a 
will be carried on Purina radio progra 


Because of the large animal and poultry 
populations at present, there is, as you 
know, an acute shortage of feedstuffs 
for livestock and poultry, particularly 
high protein ingredients. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just made certain rec- 
ommendations to help conserve and 
make the most efficient use of available 


supplies, and to cooperate Purina Mills 
recommends that you follow these prac- 
tices in so far as practical. 


This program needs every encourage- 
ment for the next 60 to 90 days, after 
which time the new crop of vegetable 
proteins will be available, and if a 
reasonable adjustment in numbers of 
poultry and livestock is made, the crit- 
ical situation should be alleviated. 


POULTRYMEN 


1. Market as broilers and fryers all chicks hatched since June. 

2. Cull laying flocks closely. 

3. Do not expand present broiler operations. 

4. Make sure of feed supplies before buying chicks during the next 60 
to 90 days. 

5. Turkeymen in grain growing areas should feed heavily on grains. 


DAIRYMEN 


1. Make maximum use of fall pastures, hay and silage. 
2. Limit the protein feeding as much as possible while pastures are good. 


1. Feed your protein supplements to the brood sows and fall litters first. 
While proteins are in limited supply, limit the amount fed to the heavier 
market hogs. Market hogs weighing over 200 pounds can get along 
better without any protein supplements than a brood sow or a baby 
pig can on a limited amount. Hogmen should take advantage of the 
good pastures available in most areas. 


PURINA MILLS 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ATTRACTS 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


aud holds them! 


C-Ka-Gene 


RATIO 


--- IT STOPS HEAVY 
BLOODY COCCIDIOS/S LOSSES 


er livéstock and poultry... . plenty of — help your customers escape the awful losses 
eed . . . competitors, grown strong on wat- Bloody Coccidiosis causes. 
time demand, fighting hard to stay big. That C-Ka-Gene is not a cure . . . not a pre- 
may be the situation in 1946. If it is, attract- | ventive. Nor is it a vaccine. It contains no 
ing and holding new customers will be the coccidiosis germs. It cannot and does not 
one way to keep your tonnage in the boom- _ give birds coccidiosis. Instead, it is a dry 
zone. And, it can be done! How? By offering powder which, when mixed in your mash, 
better feeds . . . better service... more works by the new Immunity (permanent pro- 
value for the money. tection) method. If birds, while eating feed 
Can you think of a more decisive way to containing C-Ka-Gene, pick up deadly coc- 
excel in all of these than to offer feeders a _cidia, here is all that will happen! 


mash that will stop heavy Bloody Coccidiosis They'll have a mild, harmless attack. Lit- 
losses! tle, if any, blood will be passed. Few, if any, 
. re Yes, heavy Bloody Coccidiosis losses can _ birds will die. Good growth will be main- 
a be stopped! And your feed will stop them, tained. And, after that mild attack has run 


; if it contains Pratts C-Ka-Gene ... the in- its course, those birds will be IMMUNE 
j gredient hundreds of feed mixers have used . . . protected from Bloody Coccidiosis for 
for 7 years to tame this murderous dis- _ life. 


ease for thousands of poultrymen. Nearly Protection like that will do more to insure 

200 million chicks have been successfully your ability to hold old customers and win 

protected! . new ones than perhaps anything else’ you 
Thru Pratts C-Ka-Gene Mixing Plan, you can do. 

can offer your customers your own brand of Remember poultrymen WANT to save 


C-Ka-Gene Ration, at extra profit to your- _ their chicks from Bloody Coccidiosis. Com- 

self, but at no greater cost to them than if petitive price . . . even good quality ... 

twitd Ss they bought a package of C-Ka-Gene and can’t do it. Your own brand of C-Ka-Gene 

7 i, i ; RS added it to the feed themselves. Ration can! So fill out the coupon and make 
(ie AAD i. So mix C-Ka-Gene in your feed and _ the feed the feeders WANT to buy. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY Dept. CK-168 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please let me know more about your C-Ka-Gene 
Mixing Plan that will help keep my tonnage in 
the boom-zone! 


Name 
City State | 
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—hobson 


(continued from page 15) 


million less population, but it certainly 
means at least two million less adult 
workers on the land. Well some people 
may wonder how it is that we could pro- 
duce 45 per cent more with six million 
less. I think you gentlemen all know 
but let's just briefly summarize some of 
the more important reasons—at least the 
reasons that appeal to me as being the 
most important. 

Along toward the top you would have 
to put this question of agricultural ma- 
chinery. You don’t have to go to the 
assembly line of factories in order to wit- 
ness increased efficiency. You can say 
with acceptable accuracy that outside the 
cotton south, the family farm of this coun- 
try is a mechanized farm and I say family 
farm because most of the food in the coun- 
try is produced on the family-sized farm. 
Now what is the result of machinery? Of 
course it does increase the product per 
acre somewhat through better tillage meth- 
ods but the important thing to remember 
is, that machinery greatly multiplies the 
product per man. It spreads man hours 
over more and more acres and, in my esti- 
mation, it is going to continue to do that 
after the readjustment period is over. 

Another reason is what I choose to call 
improved cultural practices. By improved 
cultural practices I mean not only better 
tillage methods but the use, for instance, 
of high yielding seed, such as a hybrid 
corn or Vicland oats in this state. Then 
along with that you have to put the in- 
creased use of fertilizer. I don’t know 
whether you know it or not, but farmers 
of Wisconsin have only discovered com- 
mercial fertilizer in this state within the 
last 10 years. In 1944 they used eight 
times as much commercial fertilizer as they 
used in 1935. 

Now what is the result of these improved 
cultural practices? I said that machinery 
increased the product per man while your 
improved cultural practices increase the 
product per acre. And when you multiply 
an increased product per man with an in- 
creased product per acre, you go a long 
way in explaining how it is that six million 
less people could produce 45 per cent more 
food during this world war. 

Now there is another reason for this in- 
crease in food production, one you may 
have overlooked, and that is the decrease 
in the number of draft animals on farms 
—the number of horses and mules. We 
have decreased the number of draft ani- 
mals in the period between these two wars 
to an extent that it has released 35 mil- 
lion acres of tilled land and 15 million 
acres of pasture land. In other words 50 
million acres of farm land that were form- 
erly used to grow feeds for horses and 
mules that now do not exist, can be used 
for growing food or feed for animals that 
do produce food. So merely by decreasing 
the number of draft animals on farms, you 
have multiplied our food producing ca- 
pacity in this country by something equi- 
valent to two or three states the size of 
Wisconsin. 
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I mention these three reasons together: 
improved machinery—not only more ma- 
chinery but machinery better adapted for 
the job at hand; improved cultural prac- 
tices; and a decrease in horses and mules. 
I mention those together for the simple rea- 
son that those are not war products. Those 
forces were going on before this war, they 


continued during the war, and they will 
continue after the war. 

There is another reason for this high 
volume of food production that probably 
won't continue after the war and that is 
the weather. During the last eight years 
we had better-than-average growing 
weather and of course we can’t expect to 


Highlights from the Omaha Meeting 


These exclusive photos, by The Feed Bag cameras, of the Omaha meeting of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National association show from left to right, top row: 
J. L. Welsh of Omaha, retiring president, receiving the organization's gift of a silver 
and cut glass decanter set from new President F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Minneapolis, 
and C. F. Morriss, Charlotte, N. C. feed jobber, with Lieut. James Welsh, son of 
Past President Welsh and recently returned from a German prison camp. Center 
row: E. C. Dreyer of St. Louis between his sons, Stanley of the Dreyer Commission 
Co. at Kansas City and Capt. Charles of the United States army, and Lloyd Larson, 
Chicago advertising executive, with Fred Kerber of Emmettsburg, Iowa, chairman 


of the national retail feed committee. 


Bottom row: Harold Gray of Crawfordsville, 


president of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers association, with Earl Pratt, Chicago 
regional OPA feed price executive, and George Booth, Chicago, chairman of the 
committee on national legislation, with R. C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, chairman of 


the convention resolution committee. 
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CAPTURED SUNSHINE 


Vitand does it! Safeguards your poultr 
Wise poultrymen use stabilized \Vitand for 
all Vitamin A and D requirements thereb 
assisting good hatchability and heulth 
growth. Accept no substitute for time tested 
and biologically controlled Vitand produtts. 


VITAND LEADS THE WAY 


Our 38 years of oil refining experience is 
yours when you use Vitand, the stabilized 
A and D Feeding Oil. 


VITAND IS GUARANTEED 


Available in these potencies: 


400D/1000A 
400D/2000A 
400D/3000A 
800D/2000A 
800D/4000A 
also 
85D/400A 


E. F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


Farm Feed Division 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY, BOONTON, N. J. 


Boston—Chamber of Commerce Building, Zone 10 
New York—15 East 26th Street, Zone 10 
Chicago—Palmolive Building, Zone 11 
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have better-than-average growing weather 
all the time—otherwise we would have to 
move our average. Some government 
economists have estimated that the weather 
is responsible for from 8 to 10 per cent of 
the increased production and to that ex- 
tent I think we can expect production to 
be retarded. But let me emphasize this— 
the farmer during the last 25 years has 
learned how and is now able to overcome 
some of the hazards of bad weather. Let 
me explain. 

As you know in 1944 and also 1945 we 
had, not only in Wisconsin but all over the 
corn belt, a wet, cold, backward spring 
both years. If in the spring of 1944 the 
farmer would have been dependent upon 
horse drawn implements as he was even 
15 years ago, it is certain that a good deal 
of corn would not have been in the ground 
—that much of the small grain would have 
been planted so late as to materially de- 
crease its yield. But what happened? In 
1944 we had a record corn crop of all time 
in the United States. We had a record 
wheat crop of all time in the United States. 
In Wisconsin we had a record oat crop. 
Now I can't tell you what is going to hap- 
pen in 1945 because the figures haven't 
been added up, but when they are added 
up it is my guess that while they may not 
show a record crop, they will approach a 
record crop for all time for the United 
States in spite of the wet, cold, backward 
spring of 1945. 

In my estimation we are going to have 
to revise our concept of normal, in its re- 
lation to agricultural production and we 
are going to have to boost it considerable 
when we talk about normal. I for my 
part am forced to the conclusion that for 
many years to come agricultural produc- 
tion is going to outstrip population growth 
in this country. Now if you will accept 
that analysis for the supply side I will turn 
my attention to the demand side of the 
question. Of course if you don’t accept it 
I will turn my attention to the demand 
side just the same, because that is one 
of the things I had in mind to talk about 
when I came down here. 

If we are going to have this large 
volume of agricultural production, the 
question comes up, and it is a mighty im- 
portant one, what are we going to do with 
it? Well I think most authorities are agreed 
that for the next year or two there will 
be a fairly substantial demand for agri- 
cultural products. They base that belief on 
our commitment to feed the war-torn and 
occupied nations of the world—that would 
be relief feeding. For my part I doubt if 
the quantity needed for relief feeding will 
keep us from having considerable quanti- 
ties and perhaps some surpluses of farm 
products upon our hands even during this 
reconversion—this short run period. 

I base that assertion upon some very 
simple arithmetic. The arithmetic is merely 
this—that during the war we sent-abroad, 
mostly in the form of lend-lease and food 
for our military forces, from 20 to 25 per 
cent of our full agricultural production. The 
best figures that I can get, is that it will 
probably take from 5 to 7¥2 per cent of our 
total agricultural production for the first 
year—the heaviest year of relief feeding. 
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Now if these figures are correct, then the 
question comes up—what are we going to 
do with the difference between that 5 and 
7¥2 per cent that goes abroad for relief 
feeding and 20 to 25 per cent that went 
abroad largely for lend-lease and food to 
our military? 

Well the first thing, of course, that you 
think about is that when our military 
comes back home that they will continue 
to eat—that's right. But of course I think 
you will agree with me that they probably 
won't eat nearly as much as we had to 
ship to them in order that they could eat 
what they did, because in war you have 
to ship across a lot more than actually 
is eaten. In the first place you have that 
enormous pipe line to be filled consisting 
of hundreds, if not thousands, of ocean-go- 
ing freighters. That pipe line was full 
when the war ended and that food is 
available for relief feeding or for civilian 
consumption. Not only that but you have 
to allow for sinkings. You have to allow 
for waste, breakage and, in the tropics, a 
good deal of deterioration and we always 
have to have more food on hand than will 
ever reach or be eaten by our military. 
That is the way we fight a war. 

I think also that it is safe to say that as 


far as agricultural staples are concerned 
the army and navy attempts at all times 
to maintain about a year’s supply and 
while I don’t know how much they had on 
hand I do know that they have a great 
quantity of staple agricultural products— 
some of which will be released for relief 
feeding and for our military. Now there 
is another reason perhaps why the mili- 
tary personnel won't eat as much as they 
ate abroad. When they begin to pay for 
that food themselves, they may not choose 
to spend as much money as would be re- 
quired to maintain a military standard of 
diet. They may choose to spend that money 
for something else. That is just another 
way of saying, as you probably have ob- 
served, that when one is invited out he 
eats more then when he eats at home. 
Now you will say, well won't the civilian 
population take up that food? Well they 
will take up some of it. I can use more 
beefsteaks and so can you, and more but- 
ter and that sort of thing, when rationing is 
off. But it doesn’t seem reasonable to ex- 
pect that the civilian population will eat 
more after this war then they ate during 
the war for the simple reason that in 1944 
our civilian population ate 9 per cent more 
food per capita than they ate on the aver- 
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age during the five prewar years—1935 
to 1938. They ate 9 per cent more food 
per capita and that doesn’t include the 
victory gardens. I never knew whether 
to include the victory garden as a plus 
or minus because I have a neighbor who 
works so hard in his victory garden, that 
I know that it takes more than he grows 
to take care of that excessive appetite. All 
I want to say is that we don't know how 
much is grown in the victory gardens and 
for that reason we can't include them 
in our computations. 

Of course, we expect commercial exports 
to go up—at least we hope they will go 
up. How much will they go up? I don't 
know, but I don’t think it reasonable to 
expect that they will go up nearly enough 
to make the difference between our relief 
feeding and our lend-lease and military 
shipments of food, because in the heyday 
of agricultural exports—that was in the 
20's—we exported about 16 per cent of our 
total agricultural production. But we know 
how we did that now, and we don’t want 
to do it that way again. We would like 
to export but not under the same system 
that we exported during 1920. For in- 
stance after the first world war our private 
financial institutions loaned large sums of 
money to the countries of western Europe. 
Most of that money was used to buy goods 
in the United States—as a matter of fact 
we are negotiating now with Great Britain 
for the same purpose. Those were short 
term loans. Some of the countries didn't 
pay the interest when it came due; then 
some of the countries didn’t pay the princi- 
pal when it came due. And you know if 
you loan money and you don't collect the 
interest and you don’t collect the princi- 
pal, it gets sort of monotonous and you quit 
loaning and that is what we did. And we 
picked ourselves up off the floor—brushed 
off the dust and it was 1929. We probably 
won't do it that way again—at least I hope 
we won't. 

Now because of this possibility that even 
during this short run period that I am talk- 
ing about we may have some surpluses 
of agricultural products, farmers are 
mighty interested in the government com- 
mitment to guarantee prices at 90 per cent 
of parity for at least two years after the 
formal close of war. As a matter of fact 
it's two years after the first of January 
after the formal close of the war. So if 
war isn't formally closed by January 1 of 
the coming year, then it will be three 
years. Now the government doesn't say 
how it will guarantee 90 per cent of parity 
to farmers except in the case of basic com- 
modities. On basic commodities the gov- 
ernment will loan 90 per cent of parity. 
As you know basic commodities are corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice and peanuts. 

But we aren't interested so much in those 
so-called basic commodities. We are in- 
terested, here in this state at least, in the 
so-called Stegal commodities. Those are 
the commodities included in the Stegal 
amendment to the agricultural adjustment 
act and among others there are poultry, 
eggs, potatoes, milk, hogs and butterfat. 
We are interested iri all of those. Now the 
law says that the government shall use 
every lawful means for maintaining those 


TWO past presidents of the 
Central Retail Feed association 
in attendance at the group's 
annual Victory convention held 
in Milwaukee Oct. 29-30 were 
John A. Becker, William A. 
Becker Co., Monroe, Wis., left, 
and D. W. McKercher, Farmers 
Warehouse, Mosinee, first presi- 
dent of the organization. 


prices at 90 per cent of parity. Every law- 
ful means at the present time includes 
loans at 90 per cent of parity, outright 
purchase by the government at 90 per cent 
of parity, or subsidies—subsidies equal 
to the difference between the market price 
and 90 per cent of parity. 

So if we do have excessive quantities of 
agricultural products I think that you can 
look for the exercise of all those means. 
Different means for different commodities 
and probably combinations of those means 
for the same commodities. All I would 
say with regard to that is that if we do 
have those surpluses and they do invoke 
those means such as purchases, loans and 
subsidies, then farmers must expect that 
the government will also reintroduce cur- 
tailment of production and market quotas. 
In other words, farmers will have to take 
the bitter along with the sweet and of 
course, as you know, farmers are not 
happy over curtailment of production and 
marketing quotas limiting the amount that 
they can grow and sell. Nevertheless, I 
think that will be an integral part of any 
plan to support prices at 90 per cent of 
parity. 

Now as I said to you, or at least I in- 
ferred, it wouldn't surprise me if within 
this three-year period I am talking about, 
the government might have to spend con- 
siderable sums of money; as a matter of 
fact, I think it is quite a probability. Now 
I know the government is used to spending 
lots of money and that probably doesn't 
worry the government. But it worries me a 
little and I think that it worries farmers 
somewhat and I will tell you why. You 
see the farmer is an old-fashioned individ- 
ual. He still looks upon the national debt 
as a liability, and he has got a great deal 
to look upon. 

In 1944 the government spent 97 billion 
dollars. Don’t ask me how much that is, 


( don't know. If it were 97 dollars I could 
talk about it, but you could take off three 
ciphers or add three ciphers and I wouldn't 
bat an eye, because it wouldn't make an 
impression upon me. But it makes an im- 
pression if I tell you that it was about 
half the value of the total goods and serv- 
ices produced in this country in 1944. 

Expressing it in another way, if we sold 
all the farms in Wisconsin—that means 
all the land and the buildings—for cash at 
the value they were computed at in the 
1940 census, and if we turned that cash 
over to the government, and the govern- 
ment was spending at the rate it was in 
1945 and 1944—and I am not criticizing 
that spending because of the war but I 
still think it is important for us to recognize 
how much it was—it would last the gov- 
ernment just a little over four days, four 
days and some hours. I didn’t figure the 
hours, I got tired. The only reason I men- 
tion that, and the only reason that it im- 
presses me as it does, is that I doubt 
whether any country—a country even as 
rich and wealthy as we are—can go on a 
spending spree of that dimension without 
wearing a wet towel around its head the 
morning after. 

Now let's look at the longer run period. 
What's likely to happen to agricultural 
prices after we have gotten back on a 
more or less even keel and the pent up 
demands of the war hove been supplied? 
Here again, in my estimation, if agriculture 
is going to go ahead on its own, under its 
own steam, and its own power uncon- 
trolled, two things at least will have to 
happen. 

First, of course, it is necessary that we 
have a high level of employment in in- 
dustry. It goes without saying that if the 
consumer doesn't have money with which 
to buy, you can’t get acceptable prices 
for your product. Now let me also em- 
phasize that while it is essential that we 
have a high level of employment in in- 
dustry, a high level of employment in in- 
dustry is not a guarantee against low farm 
prices. You can’t have acceptable farm 
prices without a high level of employment 
in industry, but you can have low prices 
with a high level of employment. It doesn't 
make much difference how much consumer 
spending power there is for those com- 
modities which we produce in excess of 
domestic demands. If we produce com- 
modi‘ies in excess of domestic demands 
the prices of those commodities are going 
down regardless of the amounts of con- 
sumer purchasing power. Now I think it 
is almost inevitable that we are going to 
produce some commodities in excess of 
domestic demands—cotton, wheat, hogs, 
especially lard, tobacco and I expect you 
will also have to add evaporated and 
dehydrated milk. That would be my guess. 

What are you going to do with those 
commodities? That is where I bring in my 
second point. If we are going to have self- 
supporting agriculture, selling products at 
acceptable prices, we must supplement a 
high level of employment in this nation with 
a healthy export market. In other words 
we have got to have some means to take 
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AN INVITATION 


TO PROGRESSIVE DEALERS IN THIS AREA 
TO BUILD A SOUND AND PROSPEROUS 


FERTILIZER BUSINESS 


Crops, like animals, must have a balanced 
ration. Agricultural leaders agree that 
scientific feeding of field crops—through 
commercial fertilizers — will be one of 
the next great developments in farming. 

Bigger yields — as with hybrid corn — 
take more plant food from the soil. Scien- 
tists are talking about “hidden hunger” 
when food is produced on mineral- 
deficient land. We are entering an era 
of feeding the soil so that humans may 
be better nourished. 

All this points to a great and urgent 
need for mixed fertilizer—an era of busi- 
ness growth like that already enjoyed by 
commercial feed and hybrid corn. 


“MELLOW-AGED” 
FERTILIZER 


The ingredients of a mixed fertil- 

izer should be completely fused 

or blended — to assure each tiny 

root hair the te er proportion 


of life-giving . S-D Fertili- 
zers are “mellow-aged” for qual- 
ity. Our main mixing building 
at Streator has 78,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space for curing. 
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Smith-Douglass invites you to investi- 
gate this opportunity. Our 25-year back- 
ground of producing fine fertilizer in the 
Southeast convinces us that the Midwest 
is overdue as a major market for mixed 
goods. With our new Streator, Illinois 
plant now in operation, we are ready to 
serve the Cornbelt states, starting with 
the area outlined above. We offer the 
most popular formulas for Midwest crops 


—all packed in 80-pound bags. 


Fertilizer is our sole business. We ex- 
pect to make it big business here in the 
Middle West. If you are interested in 
better serving your community, we invite 
you to grow with us. Write — 


SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. BOX 457 STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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with New Sell-on-Sight” Features 


Your distributor is ready — right now—to take and ship your 
orders for the post-war Hudson ADMIRAL Duster. With a 
basic design so sound that the Armed Forces used hundreds of 
thousands all over the world — with many new features and 
still further refinements—the ADMIRAL is the perfect 
duster for DDT and other powder insecticides and fun- 
gicides. And because it’s packed with features your 
customers want, you’ll move the ADMIRAL in 
profitable volume. Decide right now to have a 
stock on your counter. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
589 East Illinois Street, Chicago 11, III, 
Branches in Principal Cities 


SRDER 
= 


that make your 
customers want 4 
the “Admiral”: 
@ Easy Stroke — Smooth, effort- al 


less action. 


@ Perfect Control — Puts dust 


where you want it. 


@ No Waste of Dust — Less dust 
does a better job. 


@ Long Reach—Keeps dust away 
from you. 


@ Directional Nozzle—Dusts up, 


down, sidewise. 


| MESSAGES 
Are Sending Prospects to Your Store = 


Timed to reach prospects in your ahem and Gardens a Soartens Home 
‘igune” meee community just when they are Pathfinder Sunset Flower Grower 
duster Hudson ad- Hoard's Dairyman Prairie Farmer Idaho Farmer 
: vertising will pre-sell the Hudson Electricity on the Farm Wisconsin Agriculturist Washington Farmer 
A ADMIRAL. Tie in with this sales- New England Homestead Former 
. ildi ry A i Agriculturist he Farmer alifornia Cultivato 
HUDSON > building powerhouse of advertis- Farmer American Poultry Journol 
. ? ing—be ready with a stock of Southern Agriculturist Farmer-Stockman Poultry Tribune 
| ee ADMIRALS to meet the demand. Progressive Farmer Western Form Life American Fruit Grower 


Tested and Proved 


SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


COPYRIGHT 1945. H. D. HUDSON MFG. CO. ~ 
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HE Committee for Economic 

Development came into exist- 

ence only about three years 
ago, when Paul Hoffmann, Eric 
Johnston and a few other men sat 
around a table in Washington 
along with politician Jesse Jones 
and began thinking together 
“Where de we go from here?” and 
“How can we preserve free enter- 
prise when the war is over?” 

“We know,” they said, “that if 
free private enterprise is to con- 
tinue as an institution it will be 
measured by others in terms of how 
it can provide jobs.” Jobs for whom? 
Well, for 10 million returning serv- 
icemen, for 20 million coming out 
of war production. That's 30 million 
and there was in the air some dis- 
cussion of 60 million jobs needed. 
The men at this table knew that 
if private enterprise was to succeed 
and continue that we businessmen 
are the ones who must carry the 
ball forward. 

Something definite has been 
done. A committee was organized 
and set up. The country was 
divided into districts similar to fed- 
eral reserve districts. Each state 
had a chairman and a committee. 
Each county within each state has 
a committee with each community 
within the county organized and 
leadership provided. 

I'm not too sure since V-J Day 
came whether or not all our anxiety 
to provide these jobs was entirely 
justified. The newspapers seem to 
think in terms of carving up our 
economy into more slices from the 
same pie. 

But I don't see or hear any of 
these people who are talking in 
terms of a new era, who want to 
strike, who want to slow down, who 
would rather collect unemployment 
insurance, saying, “What can WE 
do to produce more?” 

The standard of living in this 
nation, as in any other, isn't neces- 
sarily reduced to dollars. Yes, dol- 
lars is a sign, a medium of ex- 


*Sumary of an address delivered at the 
annual convention of the Central Retail Feed 
association in Milwaukee, Oct. 28, as re- 
corded by The Feed Bag Sound-Scriber. 
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has demonstrated it can lick 


the world if 


by CHARLES P. GULICK* 
National Oil Products Co. 


change, perhaps even a measure- 
ment. But fundamentally the high 
standard which we think about in 
this nation is more goods, more pro- 


CHARLES P. GULICK 


duction, more service. We can't eat 
dollars. They won't keep us warm. 
We can't sleep on them very com- 
fortably. What we need are more 
beds, houses, clothing, goods, and 
services. We can get these only 
when people produce... . 

We're not hiring people in this 
day merely to give us their time. 
Isn't that the fundamental weak- 
ness of some of our labor legisla- 
tion? Congressman Lawrence Smith 
and I are thinking the same 
thoughts. Free enterprise is the 
fabric which the Committee for 
Economic Development set out to 
preserve, though men in high places 
in the nation, both in politics and 
labor, say there is no such organi- 
zation . These men say that there 
are blocs. There’s the organization 
known as the National Association 
of Manufacturers — manufacturers 


it is kept free 


are an enemy—or the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, or 
the American Bankers Association, 
or maybe the feed dealers asso- 
ciation. 

But there is definitely this organ- 
ization for free private enterprise. 
The CED has come into being al- 
most spontaneously and is neither 
political nor sectional. It doesn't 
represent the bankers alone nor the 
manufacturers alone. It doesn't 
represent agriculture alone nor 
labor alone. It represents all the 
people. What the organization 
started out to do was to weld the 
leadership of this nation into a com- 
mon denominator for the reconver- 
sion period we are now in. We have 
heard a lot about reconversion late- 
ly. We have heard it after most 
wars. So have we heard recon- 
struction, redeployment and re a lot 
of other things. 

Re is Latin which means back 
yonder — redeployment, deploy 
back to where we were — recon- 
version, back to where we were — 
review, look back — replace, put 
back — back, back, back, but the 
CED didn’t do that; it didn’t think 
that way. It looked forward, so it 
didn't think much about reconver- 
sion, reconstruction. It thought in 
terms of the word pro which means 
forward. It considered the word 
provide more important. 

We will provide jobs; we will lead 
American businessmen to think in 
terms of providing jobs, the com- 
mittee said. Provide really means 
look forward. But if you look for- 
ward you always provide for the 
future. So they first wanted to look 
forward and provide. Secondly, 
they wanted to act and move for- 
ward. Thirdly, they aimed at 
progress. 

So the organization interviewed 
the entire nation. In spite of all the 
encouraging things we read in the 
headlines of the newspapers today, 
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a sub-committee, the market research com- 
mittee, has given us a report on one of its 
recent findings which shows a need for 


close cooperation. I agree with them that 
if we all sit still in the boat, but not too 
still, take our oar in hand and pull our 
own weight, we can really get somewhere. 
We can keep free enterprise alive and we 
can move on to higher and better goals 
than the free enterprise system has yet 
shown us.... 

Last year in my home state of New 
Jersey we employed in private industries 
1,750,000 workers in productive enterprise. 
The state CIO secretary said that he didn't 
believe that the figures of the CED or any 
other organization could be put together 
to show that we expected to employ 
1,750,000 people in productive enterprise 
in our state. Now that it has been done 
last year, he said that labor believes those 
are the normal jobs. Now stop for a 
minute and think about that. The man 
who said that is head of a state organiza- 
tion of labor and secretary of New Jersey's 
Political Action committee. 

We didn't have enough people at the 
start of the war to man our plants to turn 
out the goods that the army and navy 
needed. So we set up a committee and 
went into the homes, schools, every high- 
way and byway of the neighboring states 
and brought women and children to man 
our plants. The boys over there needed 
the things we produced. We brought back 
elderly men and women who had retired 
and put them on the production line, work- 
ing seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 
We turned out the needed stuff. 

But if we tried to run our economic 
machine on that basis all the time, there 
wouldn't be enough phychiatrists in the 
whole world to take care of the people. 
That isn’t normal and we know it. We do 
think that the time has got to come soon 
when labor stops this business of selling 
itself purely in form of time. Weeks of 40 
hours, 45 hours, 50 hours pay for 40 
hours work and all that nonsense. What 
do we hire people for, time? Are they 
ornaments or do we really think we're 
buying production? If I ever hear a labor 
leader stand up and tell his people, “Boys, 
if we will think in terms of selling and 
production, I think American management 
will stop haggling with us about the price,” 
I'm sure he'll be right. Production and 
efficiency are the things that must be had. 
Price is absolutely secondary to those 
things. 

Well, now, what does this report of the 
CED think about this postwar period? 
Are we going to have a depression? Are 
we going to have enough work to go 
around? Well, here are some of the fig- 
ures: the American manufacturers will 
turn out 41.6 per cent more goods than in 
1939, the last pre-war year. This figure 
came from large and small manufacturers, 
158 trade associations of 20,000 members. 
And employment will be approximately 
53,500,000, but not quite 60 million. Some- 
one once said we ought to provide 60 
million jobs. The difference between 53,- 
500,000 and 60,000,000 looks like it will be 
the couple of millions in our armies in 


Japan and Germany and other places in 
the world, some more in training and a 
couple of million of floating population. 
You know that if a man is out of work one 
day, he’s listed on the load as having been 
out of a job all year. Taking these factors 
into consideration, I'm not too much 
worried about the 53,500,000 figure. If you 
add that other couple millions from the 
army plus the labor float, the total is close 
to 60 million. 

Now what's going to be the value of that 
produce in 1947? This survey finds that 
it will be $80,581,000,000. That compares 
with $56,000,000,000 in 1939. That is a big 
increase. The survey was made under the 
direction of T. J. McGowan, manager of 
the market research department for Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber. 

Now let's get some individual figures. 
The greatest increase in output is ex- 
pected in the automobile field, an esti- 
mated 75.8 per cent over 1939 in the in- 
dustry which organized labor is bound to 
paralyze. . . . Here are some other in- 
dustries, food, 69.4 per cent ice cream and 
ices increase, 62.8 per cent for candy and 
confectionaries, 171 per cent for oleomar- 
garine. The tobacco industry estimates an 
81.7 per cent increase in cigarettes and 
37.5 per cent in cigars, 80.2 per cent in 
snuff and chewing tobacco. 

In the apparel field, a 45.1 per cent in- 
crease is predicted for men’s and boys’ 
shirts and nightwear, 37 per cent for chil- 
dren’s dresses and 36 per cent in home 
furnishings. 

Here are the overall figures: in 1939, the 
non-durable goods industry produced 
$32,700,000,000 worth of goods. In 1947 it 
expects to increase to 44 billion dollars, or 
35.7 per cent. An increase in durable 
goods of 50 per cent is seen. Miscellaneous 
goods production is estimated to show a 
40 per cent increase. This gives a 41.6 per 
cent overall production increase on all 
manufactured goods. ... 

In this report, it’s clear that the manu- 
facturing industries in this nation who need 
10 million workers in 1939 will need 13,- 
500,000 in 1947. Now one might think that 
is a long way from 53,500,000. And it is, 
but manufacturers have never employed 
more than one-fourth of the employables. 
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"Mom gets the breakfast food and | get 
the cream!" 


The other 75 per cent is made up of the 
services, professions, salesmen, dealers, 
teachers, and the rest of the working pub- 
lic. Manufacturing industry will, however, 
step up to about 13,500,000. And if the 
other employers do as well we will have 
no unemployment in 1947... . 

Taxes is a separate field of activity, 
labor legislation another, tariff another, 
and foreign and domestic commerce siill 
another. We businessmen sometimes think 
we run the whole show, but we are pretty 
thoroughly held in a strait-jacket. .. . 

Free enterprise has demonstrated to the 
world that it is a giant which can lick the 
world anytime, provided it is kept free. 
A giant in a strait jacket is no giant at all. 

There are jobs, that’s certain. You and 
I have heard many men in high places 
in government and labor predict very high 
unemployment in the immediate future, 
again doubting the ability of industry and 
free enterprise to prevent it. I think that 
it is high time that the American people 
began to realize that there is nothing 
whatever alarming in a short period of 
demobilization of the millions in the armed 
forces and war industries back to peace- 
time pursuits and normal living conditions. 
This pessimism is absolutely unjustified. 
Reconversion from history's greatest war is 
going to be the sharpest on record. Sharp 
and short, and I believe that both are good. 

I'm sure we don't expect or want a 
permanent economy based on war. That's 
over and done. All comparisons of the 
postwar period with the feverish activities 
of the war peak are ridiculous and ab- 
surd. I know it and you know it. In the 
final analysis, only peace can be bullied. 
I know of no finer example of economic 
statesmanship than that of the CED dur- 
ing the last few years in organizing the 
country’s businessmen and _ industrialists 
into this patriotic unit to promote leader- 
ship in postwar planning at the local level, 
to provide postwar jobs through stimulat- 
ing economic planning by those upon 
whose shoulders rests the continued 
growth of the system. 

I thought we were fighting the 1914-18 
war to lick the Kaiser, didn’t you? But 
somebody somewhere said we were fight- 
ing it to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy. Now a quarter of century has 
passed and we see now what was ob- 
scured then. During these 27 years nearly 
every country on the face of the earth has 
gone socialistic, totalitarian or some other 
direction from democracy. At this very 
moment, our United States of America is 
the last bulwark of freedom in the be- 
wildered world. Our Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is going to continue to 
try to provide the leadership and the weld- 
ing process to unite all factions of busi- 
nessmen into one economic unit. z 

@ WAYLAND H. EVANS, Chicago, IIl., 
founder and president of Evans Associates, 
Chicago advertising agency, died Sept. 
29, 1945. 

@ OAKFIELD ELEVATOR CO., Oakfield, 
Wis., has begun construction of a new 
feed processing plant. The building will 
be completed in about three months. 
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The Story 


true vitamin 
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THE GROWING PULLET— The growing pullet 
needs Vitamin A for good feathering, for building 
stamina and to maintain normal resistance to infec- 
tious diseases. As the growing pullet approaches lay- 
ing age, its need for Vitamin A increases. 


THE LAYING PULLET—After the pullet drops its 
first egg, it needs abundant Vitamin A to maintain 
body weight, a high rate of egg production and 
good health. 


NOPCO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


pullet 


MAKING GOOD VITAMIN A LOSSES IN FEEDS 
— Because of substantial losses of carotene (pro- 
vitamin A) in feed ingredients through storage and 
other conditions, authorities advise offsetting these 
losses by adding to feed liberal amounts of fish liver 
oil Vitamin A—the ¢rve Vitamin A. 


‘‘NOPCO XX’’*-GUARANTEED VITAMIN A 
PLUS VITAMIN D .. . helps feeds meet the maxi- 
mum requirements of poultry of a// ages for Vitamin 
A. Supplies guaranteed amounts of this important 
vitamin plus Vitamin D needed for healthy, thriv- 
ing flocks and top production. 


No HunNTING AROUND. “Norco XX’”’ is available 
in an abundant, uninterrupted supply. 


WRITE FOR 
Vitamin A Data 
Sheet #VA34 
and prices. Na- 
tional Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Harri- 


son, N. J.— 

specialists since 

1926 in vitamins 

for poultry and ' 

animal feeding. IN ONE PRODUCT 


primes feed for Profit / 


“Trademark of National Oil Products Co. 
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the Problem 


FROM THE 


@ Sardines in great schools in the Pacific 
gather and carry in their bodies the vital 
“A” and “D” Vitamins so necessary to 
“spark” your feeds. Catching these fish for 
processing is one of the great enterprises of 
the West Coast. The boats goout at nightwhen 
the fishermen can see the phosphorescent flash 
as the fish break water. The school when 
found is surrounded by a purse net about 
1200 feet long . . . Then the net is drawn 
together and the haul of fish 
is loaded into the boat with 
a“‘brail’” operated by power. 


The illustration shows a 
sardine boat, with lookout \ 
and “‘brail”. Over 200 tons IN 
of fish have been taken in © 

one haul of the net. 


Sardilene starting from the sea provides 
one of the best sources of Vitamins A and 
D. With it you help solve the problem of 


maintaining your standard Feed Quality 
in these hectic times. 


The high physical qualities of Sardilene, and its 
biological standardization, assure proven results 
for those who include this High-Vitamin 


product in their poultry and live-stock feeds. 
immediate shipments can be made. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED! 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 
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New England 


by DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


WO Iowa friends were the 

featured speakers at the 

annual meeting of New 
England Feedmen held at the Stat- 
ler hotel in Boston on Nov. 9. They 
are Walter C. Berger, chief of the 
feed division, United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is also president of 
the Des Moines Oat Products Co., 
and Bert L. Stolpe, promotional 
director of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune who obtained his feed 
experience with Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines feed manufacturers. 

Mr. Berger and Mr. Stolpe spoke 
during the afternoon while the 
morning session was devoted to a 
discussion of nutritional problems 
by Prof. T. B. Charles, head of the 
poultry’ department, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, and 
Prof. Kenneth L. Turk, head of the 
animal husbandry department, Cor- 
nell university, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
luncheon speaker was Special 
Agent James J. Deary of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

More than 500 feed men at- 
tended the one-day meeting which 
is an annual get-together spon- 
sored by the New England colleges 
and feed industry. Prof. Gay T. 
Klein of Massachusetts State col- 
lege is chairman of committee and 
most of the work is done by Secre- 
tary W. M. Andersen of the New 
England By-Products Corp., Bos- 
ton, and Treasurer Errol F. Cook 
of Allied Minerals, Inc., West 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Mr. Berger delivered one of his 
best addresses and kept his audi- 
ence interested and attentive for 
longer than one hour. He said, 
in part: 

“The market for high protein 
feeds is characterized by a de- 
rived demand, depending chiefly 
on the unit returns from sales of 
livestock and livestock products 
which, in turn, depend on the con- 
sumer demand for meat, dairy and 
poultry products. Due to the rela- 
tively inelastic demand for live- 
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WALTER BERGER 


stock and poultry products, prices 
are low when supplies are large 
and prices are high when supplies 
are small. This interaction be- 
tween supplies and prices tends to 
stabilize incomes of livestock and 
poultry producers, which do not 
vary in proportion to either prices 
or supplies. 

“During the war this principle 
did not operate. As supplies of 
livestock increased, prices also in- 
creased, and the rising incomes 
from livestock production induced 
farmers to increase the protein ra- 
tions per animal. Under condi- 
tions of fluctuating prices, with 
supply and demand factors freely 
operating, prices of high protein 
feed would have risen sharply, 
and these higher prices would 
have controlled the distribution of 
supplies among the various users. 
However, the pressure of the sup- 
ply of high protein feeds was not 
compensated for by rising prices. 
As a measure for bringing about 
equitable distribution of protein 
feeds, a program of feed conserva- 
tion involving set-aside orders and 


BERT L. STOLPE 


other feed management, was in 
operation until last spring. * * * 
“Because of the large surpluses 
of feed grains that had been ac- 
cumulated before the war under 
the Ever-Normal-Granary program, 
livestock production could be ex- 
panded. During the five year 
period, 1937-38 to 1941-42, livestock 
production took an average of 106 
million tons of feed concentrates 
each year. In the 1942-43 feed 
year, we consumed 145 million tons 
of feed, leaving a carryover of 
close to 17 million tons. In 1943-44, 
141 million tons were consumed 
reducing the carryover to less than 
11 million tons. In 1944-45 the 
balance between feed supplies and 
livestock production reached a 
point where feed grain reserves 
could no longer be drawn upon to 
supplement current feed grain pro- 
duction. Livestock production de- 
clined, with a total of 132 million 
tons of concentrates fed. * * * 
“On the basis of Oct. 1 crop in- 
dications, a total supply of 160 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Security, Sales, Satisfaction in 194X, Too! 


Everybody’s making money now. But how 
about 194X, after the boom? 194X holds no 
fears for Dr. Salsbury dealers. You will find 
your business on a firm foundation of estab- 
lished consumer preference. Your friendly, 
helpful cooperation, combined with Dr. Sals- 
bury’s extensive merchandising and service 
program, has helped popularize the Dr. Sals- 
bury name, build its reputation. So you can 
look ahead to security, sales and satisfaction 
in-194X ... and the years to follow. 


Easy Profits When You Feature Dr. 
Salsbury's 


You help your customers—and yourself— 
when you feature Dr. Salsbury’s. A complete 
line of poultry medicines, fumigants, disin- 
fectants, vaccines and bacterins to sell. Thor- 
oughly promoted with the biggest farm paper 
advertising campaign in the industry. You 
get quick turnover; low inventory; year-round 
demand. Don’t make the mistake of featur- 


JUST-AS-Goop REMEDIES 


AHEAD TO SECURITY, 
SALES AND SATISFACTION 


with Dr. Salsbury’s 
Consumer Preferred* 


Big PROFITS 
Easy SALES 


“ONE Name, ONE Line; Preferred by Thousands of Poultry Raisers 


ing little known brands, risk losing consumer 
confidence. Get easy, quick profits and sales 
—now and postwar—with Dr. Salsbury’s .. . 
right down the line. 


Push Profitable Dr. Salsbury's 
AVI-TAB 


Popular Tonic Appetizer 
For Poultry 


Recommend genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tab, the 
convenient, modern way to give birds the benefits of 
a tonic appetizer. Easily mixed in mash; used and 
recommended by thousands. Specify genuine Dr. 
Salsbury’s Avi-Tab; watch those repeat orders roll in. 


Dr. Salsbury's 
AVI-TAB 
Tonic Appetizer for Poultry 


DR.SALSBURY'S 
LABORATORIES 


CHARLES CITY, 


A Nation-wide Poultry Service 
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NE-STOP service is playing 

an important part in the suc- 

cess of the Magill Feed store 
at Robinson, Ill., according to L. R. 
Gullett, manager. Sideline after 
sideline has been added to the 
stock of the conveniently located 
downtown store to make customers’ 
shopping easier. In addition to 
Purina products and a lIccal feed 
and flour line the Magill Feed store 
sells Dr. Salsbury’s remedies and 
disinfectants, poultry equipment, 
hardware, stoves, and appliances. 
The firm giso operates a 60,000 egg 
hatchery. 

Mrs. Gullett, who works with her 
husband in the store, agrees that 
these sidelines not only tie in suc- 
cessfully with the feed business but 
each one brings new feed cus- 
tomers in the course of time, at the 
same time renewing old customer 
contacts. 

Mr. Gullett believes in consistent 
advertising. He uses the local 
newspapers at all times of the year 
and distributes a great volume of 
material by direct mail. Before the 
war Mr. Gullett held farmers’ meet- 
ings at the store, and sponsored 
motion picture showings in the local 
schoolhouse. He also arranged 
trips to the Purina experimental 
farm at Gray Summit, Mo., where 
groups of farmers and poultrymen 
were able to learn the latest and 
best practices in feeding. Manager 
Gullett thinks all these promotions 
are effective business builders and 
plans to resume them all, possibly 
adding new activities, now that the 
war is over. 

This last year the Gulletts were 
forced to omit for the first time the 
usual live displays which they have 
featured for years in their store. 

Mr. Gullett is a live wire feed 
dealer who looks ahead, and he is 
already perfecting definite peace- 
time plans. “We will have to ex- 
pect less easy business and stiffer 
postwar competition,” he says. 
“Every feed dealer should be plan- 
ning right now how to meet chang- 
ing conditions.” 
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is big factor in success 


of magill feed store 


He anticipates more interest in 
experimental farm tours in the 
future and expects them to yield 
more concrete information for far- 
mers to take home. The dealer 
also expects better livesteck and 
poultry, better feeding programs 
and more effective poultry and live- 
stock remedies as scientific research 
discovers and perfects new drugs 
and disease preventives. All these 
advancements will keep the realis- 
tic feed dealer alert during the 
coming years, Mr. Gullett believes. 

Much poultry is raised in the 
Robinson area and poultry reme- 
dies and equipment have been im- 
portant sidelines with the Magill 
store. Time and energy have been 
at a premium among farmers, poul- 
trymen and feed dealers during the 
war years and any equipment that 
expedites their work is sure to be 
gratefully accepted on the farm. 
The Magill store takes justifiable 
pride in its fine stock of items like 
feeders and waterers. The Gulletts 
are always ready to demonstrate 
the advantages of their labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

Mr. Gullett maintains that there 
is never a slack season for the feed 
store that has a carefully selected 
group of sidelines. The farm of the 
future, he believes, will be better 
equipped both in the home and 
around the farm buildings. He 
thinks that the forward looking feed 
dealer who is interested in a side- 
line might well consider any line 
of merchandise that will help mod- 
ernize home and farm work. 

The Magill store is strictly a mer- 
chandising center. It has no grind- 
ing or mixing equipment. The firm 
operates another store at Palestine, 
Ill., supplying it with baby chicks 
and other stock from the Robinson 
headquarters. The Magill aim is 
to stock carefully selected lines of 
merchandise that long years of 
experience have taught them will 


BY STOCKING a carefully se- 
lected group of sidelines, L. R. 
Gullett, above, manager of the 
Magill Feed store, Robinson, 
lll., is rapidly converting his 
business into a one-stop sup- 
ply store for feed buyers. 


be in demand among their cus- 
tomers, keeping these well adver- 
tised and displayed. This program 
has brought consistent prosperity 
through the changing years. When 
manufacturers again are able to 
supply the public with a variety of 
modern equipment Mr. Gullett 
plans to be ready with the newest 
and best machines to supplement 
his prosperous feed business and 
to take advantage of the surge of 
purchasing power certain to be re- 
leased when civilian production is 
resumed on a full scale basis. 


@ ALBERT DANFORTH, Washington, D. C., 
died Oct. 13 in Washington. He was 
a brother of William H. Danforth, chairman 
of the board of Ralston Purina Co. and 
had been a manufacturer's agent for many 
years. 


LOWELL WEICKER BACK 
Col. Lowell P. Weicker of the army air 
force has returned to civilian status and is 
back as president of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Col. Weicker served as deputy director of 
intelligence on Gen. Carl Spaaiz’s statf. 
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—iIowa 
(Continued from page 27) 
off the board at 


least a year. Di- 


rectors whose terms expire this year 
are: Leland Miller, Cedar Rapids; 
Harry Schultz, Clinton; Harlan Girton, 


Mason City; Floyd Crosley, Hubbard, and 
Charles E. Wood, Spencer. 

The nominating committee 
nounced by President Leland Miller will 
consist of: Hugh Hale, Carl Orsinger, 
Glen Felton, B. J. Lundberg and Lloyd 
Darling. Serving on the resolutions com- 
mittee will be: Columbus Hayes, Gayle 
Snedecor, A. J. Nord, and Francis Day. 

The association's annual banquet will 
be held Monday evening with Major 
General I. B. White as guest speaker. 
Gen. White commanded the famous Sec- 
ond armored “Hell On Wheels” division 
in its lightning drive across Belgium, 
France and through Germany to the Elbe 
tiver. Among other honors he was award- 
ed the Distinguished Service Medal for 
contributing to the defeat of Germany, 
and he promises to have an interesting 
message for the grain and feed men. 

Because of the many problems which 
have arisen recently in regard to the 
operation of corn drying plants, Mr. 
Thornburg has announced that a special 
conference on this subject will be held 
at 8:15 Tuesday morning in the Green 
room of the hotel. This will be an in- 
formal meeting with no set program, but 
representatives of OPA and others will 
be present to answer questions. 


as an-- 


The regular convention session will be 
resumed at 9:00 a.m. Tuesday. The first 
speaker will be Harry Linn, Iowa state 
secretary of agriculture, who will discuss 
some of the activities of his department. 

“Some Feeding Problems for 1945-46" 
will be the title of an address by Prof. 
P. S. Shearer, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department, Iowa State college. 
Because of the early freeze this fall there 
is considerable soft corn in the lowa area 
and Prof. Shearer will report on recent ex- 
periments on the feeding of soft corn 
atid the different methods of handling 
high moisture corn. 

Another key figure on the Tuesday 
program will be Walter Berger, chief of 
USDA's feed branch. He is expected to 
teveal the latest Washington facts and 
figures on the general feed situation and 
the protein shortage. Although Mr. Ber- 
ger is now stationed in Washington he 
calls Des Moines his home town. He is 
president of the Des Moines Oat Products 
Co. and an active booster for the Western 
association. 

Dr. V. B. Vanderloo of Waterloo, Iowa, 
president of the Iowa Veterinary associa- 
tion, is also scheduled to address the 
meeting. Dr. Vanderloo will talk on the 
need for cooperation between the veter- 
inary profession and the feed industry 
and report on some of the major prob- 
lems in connection with livestock dis- 
eases. 

The Feed Institute of Iowa has ar- 
ranged a luncheon for feed men at noon 
Tuesday. R. J. Tobias, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the H. D. 


Blatchford Frosh Dou Green Caps 


Here are the freshmen of the district sales managers’ staff of the Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., where the entire group convened Oct. 25-26. The freshmen 
are seated, from left to right: H. L. McCaw, Kansas City; Leo J. Neumann, Green 


Bay, Wis.; Lee O. Salmon, Annapolis, Md.; 


Casey Jones, Clifton, Ill.; B. E. Rawnsley, 


Fort Thomas, Ky. and Wm. E. Bloomfield, Minneapolis. The teacher is ‘Sales Manager 


J. E. Sams. 
J. M: Flinn, Blatchford president. 


Looking on are David K. Steenbergh, publisher of The Feed Bag, and 
Guest speakers included William Lister, William 


Schuster and F. A. Lowe, president of Blatchford’s of Canada. 
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Hudson Mfg. Co., Chicago, will be the 
guest speaker. His subject will be “Be! 
the Blue.” 

Headlining the closing session of the 
convention Tuesday afternoon will be Dr. 
R. M. Bethke, Ohio Experiment station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Dr. Bethke is an out- 
standing nutritionist and a popular speak- 
er at feed trade meetings. He appeared 
on the Western Grain & Feed associa- 
tion's convention program last year and 
is being brought back again for the 1945 
meeting in response to numerous requests. 
His subject will be, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Animal Nutrition.” 

Another college man who has ad- 
dressed previous meetings of the Iowa as- 
sociation and who will be heard again 
this year is Dr. R. E. Phillips, the new 
acting head of the poultry department at 
Iowa State college. Dr. Phillips will 
speak on “Iowa's Poultry Industry and 
Your Business.” An address by Homer 
I. Huntington of the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, Chicago, is also scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon. 

Present officers of the Wesiern associa- 
tion are: Leland C. Miller, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rapids, president; 
Stanley Eales, Corn Belt Supply Co., Sioux 
City, vice president; A. E. Sargent, Sar- 
gent & Co., Des Moines, treasurer; and 
Mark G. Thornburg, Des Moines, executive 
secretary. 

Holdover members of the board of di- 
rectors include: John Nie, Nie Grain Co., 
Mechanicsville; George Rohwer, Farm- 
ers Grain & Supply Co., Paullina; Art 
Nord, A. J. Nord Flour & Feed Co., Cres- 
ton; J. A. Olson, Davenport Elevator Co., 
West Bend; H. A. Evans, Continental 
Grain Co., Davenport; Hugh Hale, Hale 
Grain Co., Royal; Herman Jensen, Golden 
Sun Milling Co., Estherville, and V. R. 
Dillavou, Farmers Elevator Co., Bondu- 
rant. 


American Dehydrators 
To Meet at St. Louis 


The American Dehydrators association, 
division of the American Feed Manutfac- 
turers association, will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, 
Jan. 14-15, 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. E. Glennon, secretary. 
Mixed feed manufacturers and buyers 
from all over the Middle West are expected 
to attend. 

Present officers of the association are: 
R. E. Nye, Denver Alfalfa Milling & Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis, president; L. T. Murphy, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Omaha, vice president; 
B. W. Hilgard, Western Alfalfa Meal Co., 
Belleville, Ill., treasurer; and W. E. Glen- 
non, Chicago, secretary. 

@ ED MALONEY, Farmers Elevator Co., 
Lansing, Mich., died Nov. 13. 
@ JAMES R. WALL, San Francisco, Calif., 
resigned his post as manager of the new 
products department for the California 
Packing Corp., effective Oct. 17, and is 
now associated with the J. H. Scott Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
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Put your breeding mash in the top bracket class by 
including sufficient minerals, vitamins, and proteins 
to maintain a hen's own weight and still leave a surplus 
to deposit in her eggs. 


One of the finest sources of the finest kind of proteins, 
minerals, and vitamins for embryo and poultry feeding 
is Lacto-G .. . the 100% milk solids fortifier and the 
only dried whey manufactured by the Peebles low 
heat process. This assures the full potency, ready avail- 
ability, and easy digestibility. 


Lacto-G also contains a high percentage of Lactose 

- a very important factor in the metabolism of 
calcium and in maintaining good health by stimulating 
the development of favorable intestinal flora. 


For over 14 years feeds fortified and balanced with 
the proper amount of Lacto-G have proved superior 
for promoting health, growth, production, hatchability. 


For further details address 


NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 


PET 
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Properly Balanced 
BREEDER MASH 
aids Hatchability — 


ad ds nutrients 


y weight and 
in order to 


g embry°s- 
nouris 


They have an outstanding record for helping syne § 
men hatch out sturdy, well formed chicks; raise early 
maturing pullets that develop into healthy, high pro- 
ducing layers. 


Lacto-G is a fine, free-flowing powder (96% anhy- 
drous) that is easy to disperse evenly. It is available 
from 26 plants strategically located across the country. 
More likely than not it will fit advantageously into 
your formulas. We shall appreciate your request for 
more detailed information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Minerals ¥ | 
itamins | 
2 Enriching with La cto-G 
€ required maintain bod 
properly 
J 
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VER a period of years, Morris Grob- 

man, supervisor of the Sunset Coal & 
Wood Yard and the Hollywood Fuel & 
Feed Co. in Hollywood, Calif., has proved 
that the application of sound merchandis- 
ing and advertising principles can boost 
business for feed stores and especially the 
sale of slow moving items. 

He uses generous amounts of newspaper 
space to attract customers to his store but 
it is his center island display bins that are 
really responsible for the tremendous in- 
crease in sales of oyster shells, grit, dog 
food, canary feed, bird seed, parakeet 
seed and other miscellaneous items. 

As the supervisor of stores for the Atlas 
Grain & Milling Co., which operates six 
stores in the Los Angeles area, Mr. Grob- 
man refers to the two Hollywood outlets 
as outstanding examples of his successful, 
yet inexpensive, method of selling items 
that as a-rule do not move very rapidly. 
He concentrates on those products which 
poultry raisers, pigeon fanciers, pet own- 
ers, backyard gardeners and others in the 
allied fields fail to buy because of the 
lack of effective promotion. Since it takes 
little effort or expense to sell these people, 
Mr. Grobman has gone after these poten- 
tial customers and made it pay off. 

At the Sunset Coal & Wood Yard near 
the east boundary of Hollywood, Mr. 
Grobman is putting into practice the 
knowledge of merchandising learned in 
the advertising business which he entered 
upon leaving school. Power of sugges- 
tion is the basis of advertising, Mr. Grob- 
man declares. It can be two-page spreads 
in a magazine, on a billboard or even in 
large black type in the daily or community 
newspaper. But the basic idea is the 
same —to sell ‘em, you must tell ‘em. 
However, Mr. Grobman has revised the 
idea to, “you sell ‘em if you show ‘em.” 

Down the center of the Sunset store is a 
double row of galvanized iron bins, each 
about 15 inches square. There are eight 
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A YOUTHFUL purchaser at 
the Sunset Coal & Wood Yard, 
left above, demonstrates how 
customers get the "feel" of 
bulk feeds. At right is an in- 
terior view of the Hollywood 
Fuel & Feed Co., showing the 
open display bins in the back- 
ground, 


bins to a side, or two rows 16 bins deep 
for the two sets of containers. Using this 
island display enables the customer to 
see the stock on hand. Other bins are at 
the front of the store. They are well placed 
and conform effectively to the general 
layout of the store, despite the fact that 
the store is 10 feet wider than it is long. 
The bin section at the front runs across 
the 40-ft. width of the store. Placement of 
the entrance at one end of the building 
rather than in the center makes the bin 
section the first thing to hit the eye upon 
entering the store. 

Making the fullest use of island display 
space, Mr. Grobman has installed a shelf 
at eye-level where seasonal accessories 
such as insecticides and poultry remedies 
are displayed. Thus, these normally slow 
selling items are kept before prospective 
customers as a constant reminder to re- 
stock. 

Display selling is also practiced at an- 
other Atlas store, the Hollywood Fuel & 
Feed Co. Accessory items are sold prac- 
tically in the same manner here. The 
Hollywood store carries a higher priced 
line with larger sales per customer. It 
draws much of its trade from swank Bev- 
erly Hills, being on the fringe of this com- 
munity. Before wartime priorities cut 
down on luxury lines such as barbecue 
pits and similar items, this store exhibited 
them in a tastefully landscaped patio ad- 
jacent to the store. With the end of the 
war this department will be revived and 
expanded. 


The Sunset Coal & Wood Yard, as the 
name implies, carries a supply of fuel, 
stored in a shed in the rear, where cus- 
tomer parking space is also available. 
Parking is a problem in southern California 
and this service, like the open-bin selling, 
is appreciated by Mr. Grobman’s cus- 
tomers. 

Increased business at the Sunset store 
is due largely to the island display bins. 
Mr. Grobman has checked his sales on the 
items shown very carefully. His theory of 
selling is that people know that it is a 
feed store and will go there for feed. But 
the items associated with the feed line 
have to be sold. His silent salesmen, the 
bins, are always pulling for that extra 
trade. 


ADM Leases Two Plants 
To Cooperative Groups 


Archer-Daniels-Midland, Minneapolis, 
has leased its Portland, Ore., and Milwau- 
kee, Wis., plants to two cooperative as- 
sociations, according to an announcement 
by Shreve M. Archer, ADM president. The 
Washington Cooperative Farmers associa- 
tion, Seattle, has taken over the Portland 
plant and the Cooperative G. L. F., Ithaca, 
N. Y., will operate the Milwaukee installa- 
tion. 

Insufficient flaxseed supplies motivated 
leasing of the two plants, Mr. Archer said. 
The new operators probably will switch to 
soybeans, it is believed. The Portland 
plant has a capacity of 8,000 bushels of 
flaxseed a week while the Milwaukee 
plant, using the hydraulic process, can 
crush 15,000 bushels of flaxseed weekly. 
These capacities will be somewhat lower 
on soybeans. 


@ FLOYD GREIG, Chandler, Minn., has 
purchased the J & O elevator and is 
operating it as the Floyd Greig Grain Co. . 
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...and farmers are urged to buy dealers’ Broiler Mash, 
made with Master Mix 32% Chick Concentrate according to the 
aN same money-saving formula 


be prniee HAD farmers and poultrymen come in and say, “I want to get 
those Master Mix 15% feed savings.” You’ve told them about your Broiler 
Mash, made according to the Master Mix formula, using Master Mix Concen- 
trate with M-V, which produces comparable results when good quality grains 
are used. 

\ elo Now, in big advertising, Master Mix is repeating your statements with em- 
™ phasis to farmers and poultrymen. Master Mix is telling them results are the 
same if the Master Mix formula is followed with home-grown grains, telling 
them they can get equally good results with your feeds, and urging them to 
always... 


Look for M-V (Methio-Vite) on the tag! 


MASTER | 


CONCENTRATES and 
COMPLETE FEEDS 
with 


It’s to your advantage to call attention to 
M-V on the tag of feeds you prepare using 
Master Mix Concentrates with M-V, 
according to the scientifically approved 
Master Mix formula. M-V is an exclusive 
“step-ahead” for the Master Mix Dealer 
... another important “first” that keeps the 
Master Mix Dealer out in front. 


Now fortified with M-V (Methio-Vite) 


MASTER MIX 


McMillen Feed Mills, Division of Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft, Wayne 2, Indiana. Fastest-growing feed manufacturers in America—largest producers of concentrates. 
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M-V (Methio-Vite) is a 
found, practical source not only a 
of the essential B-Complex vita- : 
mins - - _put also of the Methio- : 

nine-comple® “sparkplug of 
the amino acids, not found in ey 
adequate quantities in common 
feed mixtures- Methio-Vite is the 
result of years of intensive re- | “ : 
search at McMillen Jaboratories- R — 
| Mig 


PACIFIC SLOPE 
ALFALFA MEALS 


SUNCURED 7 


Help offset the sieieile shortage 
of concentrates in many years 


DEHYDRATED 


15% Fine or Coarse Grind 
20% Meal 
Stem Meal aa Molasses 
Plain Stem Meal 


Pacific Slope Meal high in Carotene is available for prompt 
and forward shipment. Recent tests show 8.0 to 12.8 milli- 
. 60,500 to 96,700 units of vitamin A 


grams per 100 grams. . 
per pound. 


Principals and Brokers INVITED TO write, wire, or phone 
to PAUL X. SMITH of 


FISH & VEGETABLE MEALS—FISH & VEGETABLE OILS—VITAMIN OILS 
244 California Street San Francisco 11 


Telephone GArfield 8170 


FOR OVER 26 YEARS DISTRIBUTORS OF RELIABLE PROD- 
UCTS FROM BORDER TO BORDER AND COAST TO COAST. 
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Two Nagel Sons to Join 
Father in Business 


Herman Nagel, founder and head of’ 
The Herman Nagel Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced that his son, Karl H. Nagel, re- 
cently discharged from the army, is now 
associated with him in the mineral con- 
centrate business. 
Another son and 
army veteran, Wil- 
liam L. Nagel, will 
also join the firm 
shortly. 

Karl served as a 
sergeant in the 
chemical warfare 
service with the 
95th infantry division 
of General Patton's 
3rd army. He helped 
lay down the smoke 
screen which en- 
abled the infantry to cross the Moselle 
river and capture the fortress city of Metz. 
He was awarded the Bronze Star for gal- 
lantry. 

William Nagel, who has also received 
his discharge from the army, served as a 
staff sergeant in the signal corps in North 
Africa and France. He will attend Rutgers 
university, New Brunswick, N. J. for a spe- 
cial course in animal nutrition before join- 
ing his father and brother. 


Wells Named President 
Of F. H. Peavey & Co. 


Frank T. Heffelfinger was elected 
chairman of the board and Frederick B. 
Wells was named president of the F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, at a recent 
meeting of the firm's board of directors. 

Mr. Heffelfinger has served as presi- 
dent for 47 years, and Mr. Wells has 
been vice president for nearly half a 
century. Both joined the Peavey com- 
pany before its incorporation in 1906. 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger has taken over 
Mr. Wells’ duties as executive vice presi- 
dent. Charles F. Deaver was re-elected 
vice president. Other officers chosen in- 
clude: George W. P. Heffelfinger, vice 
president; John A. Mull, vice president; 
and James B. Templeton, secretary and 
treasurer. William A. Leo was elected 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Gerald A. D. Smith, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer; and Ger- 
hardt E. Nimmer, assistant secretary. 

In other recent elections George W. P. 
Heffelfinger was elected president of Na- 
tional Grain Co., Ltd., Canada, and Tot- 
ton P. Heffelfinger was named president 
of Omaha Elevator Co. and executive 


vice president of Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. 


Karl H. Nagel 


@ E. T. MEADOR CO., Scottsville, Ky., has 
purchased the Fountain Run Milling Co.'s 
Scottsville branch. New grinding and mix- 
ing machinery has been added. 


® ANDERS FEED STORE, Keystone, lowa, 
has been purchased by Russ Millburn, 


Cedar Rapids, and Paul Harrington, Fair- 
fax. 
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— Round Worms (Ascarids) and Pin (Cecal) Worms — 


MIX YOUR FEED FOR EXTRA PROFITS 
with Hilltop’s WOR-MOR Powder 


(for Round and Cecal Worms) 


Your customers will appreciate a reminder that prompt and 
regular treatment should be given their flocks if worms are 
suspected. Birds heavily infested with large round worms or 
cecal (pin) worms are not good layers and waste feed and profits. 
WOR-MOR Powder contains Phenothiazine and is easily and 
conveniently administered in the mash. The treatment should be 
repeated regularly for four days of every month to avoid fresh 
infestations from eggs picked up by the birds. For individual 
treatment, WOR-MOR Tablets are easy to handle and just as 
effective. 


Dealers can sell WOR-MOR Powder mixed with their feed and make an 
excellent profit. One pound of WOR-MOR will treat 100 pounds of feed; 
sufficient for 200 birds. 


HILLTOP SANITATION and MEDICATION includes: 


MOR-EEN Powder (with Phenothiazine) for first indica- 
tions of simple intestinal trouble. 


VAPO-MOR Spray— An effective method of administering 
medication through the air for respiratory troubles. Used in 
conjunction with 


BRO-NO-MOR in the mash and 
RESPO-MOR Stimulator in the drinking water. 
PURE-MOR Pine Oil Disinfectant for brooder houses, 


water founts, feeders, etc. 


LEDERLE and AMERICAN Vaccines, Antigens and Bio- 
logics. 


Hilltop’s K-M, the Poultryman’s Standby 


has given satisfaction on thousands of poultry farms for years. As a drinking 
water medication for poultry of all ages, its combination of ingredients has 
proved highly effective. The potassium chlorate breaks up 
excess mucus, Epsom salts removes it, and the dichromate of 
potash is an antiseptic. In addition, K-M contains potassa 
salts, diuretics which aid the kidneys. Kept in the drinking 


water at all times, K-M has proven a valuable aid to poultry 
health. 
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CLYDE H. HENDRIX 


INCE we met here in June of 
1944, 73 eventful weeks have 


passed. In those 73 weeks 
probably the most momentous hap- 
penings in the history of mankind 
have been recorded. 

We have seen V-E and V-J Day 
come and go. We have cleared the 
Atlantic, the continent of Europe, 
the Pacific and all Asia of the forces 
of aggression. We have seen the 
invention and use of the atomic 
bomb, the greatest power ever de- 
veloped and harnessed by man- 
kind, whether we use it for good or 
for bad. The man who sat in the 
White House and had been there 
longer than any other man has de- 
parted and another man is in his 
place. In the second great power 
of this world, the man who was its 
national leader has gone into politi- 
cal oblivion. That leaves only 
Stalin, of the Big Three, who is now 
reported in ill health. 

In the face of all the world-shak- 
ing things which have happened, 
we have become greatly confused. 
Recently I picked up a paper and 
read the editorials on the United 
Nations and the conditions that are 
world-wide today and I realized 
that when there was a common 
enemy and when the forces of free- 
dom and democracy and the rights 
of men and women were at stake, 
the United Nations put their should- 
ers together. Then they took their 
resources, men, food and munitions 


* A summary of an address presented Oct. 30 
at the annual convention of the Central Retail 
Feed association, as recorded by The Feed Bag 
Sound-Scriber. 


by CLYDE H. HENDRIX* 
Pillsbury Feed Mills 


as a unit and stepped in together 
to win the greatest war of all. 

Now before that war is a half- 
year ended we're beginning to 
stand back and look with suspicion 
at those same people who stood 
shoulder to shoulder and gave up 
their lives with us. I wondered how 
long it would be before we would 
again be storming or defending 
beaches. Then I realized the next 
war would not be that kind. 

On some peaceful autumn night 
or beautiful summer day, in the 
midst of peace and good will, sup- 
pose the city of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee should disappear and six 
hours later Chicago was wiped from 
the face of the earth. From all over 
the world the condolences from 
other people would come pouring 
in, offering all the sympathy in the 
world. Then New York and Mil- 
waukee might go, but still no enemy 
seen. The greatest navy in the 
world can be steamed up ready to 
go, air fleets the likes of which the 
world has never seen can be loaded 
with atomic bombs and radio fuses, 
but with no visible enemy to fight. 
Nobdy to fight, nobody to blame; 
that's the kind of a war it could be. 
The only way of preventing it is for 
people to want to get along with 
each other. 

There is a parallel between the 
unity of the United Nations and the 
world-wide suspicion that is mount- 
ing, and the conditions in our very 
own industry today. 

Recently we have been bound 
together because we have had 
common problems that we had to 
weigh. After Pearl Harbor we had 
government regulations and restric- 
tions; call them interference if you 
like. That was one of the reasons 
we got together great groups and 
put our shoulders and minds and 


feed dealers told 


companies together for a common 
purpose. We were short of ingred- 
ients and we talked about it in 
common. People were taking our 
boxcars to carry food, even though 
feed had to come before food. 
While food was considered a vital 
munition of war, feed wasn't. Great 
organizations like ours here talked 
things over and did something 
about it. 

We had no labor. We had other 
big problems. But because we had 
a job to do that was a little fearful 
for all of us, we put our shoulders 
to the wheel and did the job as an 
industry. Now some feed men think 
it's going to be “dog eat dog.”” The 
only reason the feed business will 
be “dog eat dog” will be if we 
make it that way. 

No industry can show a more re- 
markable record of providence than 
we can, but I’m wondering how 
good a job we have done to sell 
ourselves at the consumers’ level. 
I have every sympathy, under- 
standing and desire to cooperate in 
advertising and promotion of feed 
as it’s being done but I think a bet- 
ter job should be done. The biggest 
mistake being made in the feed 
business today is that we are not 
getting the right kind of information 
down to the men-who raise the live- 
stock. 

I don’t think that commercial feed 
companies and formula mixers in 
this country are doing a good 
enough job to get down to the level 
of the dealer and tell him the facts 
he should know so that he can pass 
on information to farmers on how to 
feed better, cull better and have 
better livestock. I think it is high 
time that we feed salesmen and 
feed distributors get off our chairs 
and our automobile seats. We 
should get off the highways and 
into the byways and stand with 


(Continued on page 118) 
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WISCONSIN 
ULTURIST 
AGRIGNRME R 


AGRICULTURIST & FARMER 


There’s a big reason why Wisconsin dealers and 
jobbers prefer to see their merchandise advertised 
in Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. It’s be- 
cause 9 out of every 10 Wisconsin farm families 
subscribe to it—receive it regularly in their own 
communities where practically all of their buying 
is done. Edited exclusively for Wisconsinites. 
Wisconsin’s own state farm paper published at 
Racine since 1849. 


READ BY 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 
FARM FAMILIES IN WISCONSIN 


Y 10 BIGGER SALES 
FITS IN IOWA 


lowa Deaters 
= || VOTE FOR 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Here’s the one state farm paper in Iowa that 
gets out on the rural route and reaches 9 out 
of every 10 farm families in your community. 
Gives the volume circulation in your trading 
area that means volume sales in your store. 
Iowa income is at an all-time peak. Now is the 
time to reach the nation’s richest farmer with 
the farm paper he prefers. 


READ BY 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 
FARM FAMILIES IN IOWA 
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MosT EVERYONE knows the name Double-Diamond; it's stood for 
quality poultry and dairy feeds for more than 35 years. 


Today the great new mill, recently completed at Olean, New York, 
gives you even finer feeds than before—high quality protein, high 
vitamin feeds, each scientifically developed to meet your needs. 


Extra profits in poultry and cattle are “in the bag” labelled, ‘‘Double- 
Diamond.” Steady supply is assured because the new Double- 
Diamond plant has a capacity triple that of before. Its strategic loca- 
tion in the shipping center of the northeast makes Double-Diamond 
feeds available in many territories where they have not been on 
sale up to now. 


That's why if you want tomorrow’s better feeds today, go to your 
dealer and say, Double-Diamond.” 


CHUBBY, THE CHICK says: 
“Certain valuable dealer franchises 
are still open; we invite inquiries.” 


DAILEY MILLS, INC., OLEAN, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Quality Feeds for Over 35 Years 


COLIN S. GORDON 


Colin S. Gordon, Chicago, Quaker Oats 
executive and former head of OPA's cereal, 
feed and fertilizer branch, will return to 
OPA Dec. 1 as associate deputy price ad- 
ministrator for food, it has been announced. 
Mr. Gordon will assist in formulating poli- 
cies for the removal of price controls and 
will coordinate these policies with the re- 
moval of government subsidies. 


Wisconsin Hatcherymen 
Elect H. Rindfleisch 


Attendance at the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Hatcheries Association Co- 
operative held Oct. 15-17 at the Schroeder 
hotel, Milwaukee, was the largest in his- 
tory, according to P. O. Peterson, Fond du- 
Lac, executive secretary. 

New officers of the association are: 
Harold Rindfleisch, Jefferson, president; E. 
E. Deans, Madison, vice president; Carl 
Ellis, Lancaster, treasurer; and L. C. 
Virchow, Waupaca, IBCA director. Mr. 
Peterson was re-elected executive secre- 
tary. 

C. J. McAleavy, Wausau, and Mr. Rind- 
fleisch were elected to the board of direc- 
tors for a term of three years. 

Prominent representatives of poultry and 
allied fields who addressed the meetings 
included: Cliff D. Carpenter, president of 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries; 
Prof. J. G. Halpin, University of Wisconsin; 
Milton H. Button, director of the Wisconsin 
department of agriculture; W. D. James, 
James Mfg. Co.; and Don H. Trumbell, 
executive secretary of the IBCA. 


@ LEO F. GARLAND, Ogden, Iowa, has 
bought the H. Dallam & Sons grain and 
feed business at Waukee, Iowa. The pur- 
chase includes the elevator, feed ware- 
house and two residences. 
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167 Tons Milk 
6.5 Tons Butterfat 


That's the official record made by Mr. ,,; duced 17,985 Ibs. 
Nelson's, La Porte, Indiana, 24 Holstein of fat in 
cows in one year on twice a day milking. 
The herd was fed Markitop Dairy Feed. 


High Producers Eat A Lot Of Feed 


They g generally big cows with big feed intake capacity. 


This makes good dairy feed business. You can go after this dairy feed business 
in a big way—satisfy, and make extra profits for your customers, and for yourself. 


one year. 


DAIRY FEED 


(ULTRA-LIFED — Which You Can Make] 


—is doing a real job for dairymen who want to make more milk at a G h 
profit, and improve breeding results. et t 2 | 
The alert feed manufacturer who will take advantage of the Ultra-Life 

Sales-Merchandising service can put himself in the lead in the dairy F ac t Ss é 
feed business. 

Markitop Dairy Feed: laboratory and field tested formulas are adequately on the big possibilities in 


fortified with the vitamins and base and trace minerals essential to Write Ultra-Life for de 


high dairy nutrition. tails, 
ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office: wichita, Doren Wiss Bort ma, Fie: 0 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. op __ Mieh.; New Orleans, La.; Belleville, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Merchandising 


plan proposed as guide to 
bigger feed store profits 


N talking to dozens of feed 

dealers in the past few months, 

I have found that you are be- 
ginning to think seriously about 
what's ahead in the feed business. 
Many of you will remain in busi- 
ness for years to come and are 
wondering about your future pros- 
pects. Others are going to turn 
your businesses over to sons and 
other relatives when they return 
from service. 

Two factors which will greatly 
affect the feed business in the next 
few years are the possibility of a 
smaller animal population and an 
increase in competition. Recent 
trade paper headlines have indi- 
cated a 10 per cent poultry cutback 
—the necessity of flock reduction 
and smaller turkey markets in spite 
of continued high feed costs. 

But these are not the only prob- 
lems. A feed service reports addi- 
tional powerful competition is to be 
expected. It says, “One large mail 
order firm is known to have com- 
pleted plans to open and operate 
over 600 farm supply stores in most 
sections of the United States. Build- 
ing, floor and window plans are 
ready. In most towns, leases have 
been taken out for these new stores. 
Retail methods of operation have 
been completed and already have 
been tested in a number of stores 
now doing business. Everything is 
ready now for the nation-wide 
opening of more stores.” Another 
chain is expected to open similar 
stores, using feed as a loss leader. 

Another problem is posed by the 
14/2 million servicemen who intend 
to go into business. Even if only 
10 per cent of this number actually 
sell retail, it will mean over 3,000 
additional retail outlets per state. 
Look at the main street in your town 
and you will find almost every re- 
tail selling site taken. 

The days of limited stocks and 
grouchy clerks are about over. The 
farmer will soon be boss again and 
feed dealers will have to get down 


* Excerpts from an address delivered Oct. 29 at 
the annual convention of the Central Retail Feed 
association. 


by CARL LUTHER* 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


to hard-hitting, consistent mer- 
chandising, advertising and selling. 
The time to plan this program and 


CARL LUTHER 


to put it into operation is now. I 
suggest a four-point plan which 
will help you start building to- 
morrow’s sales today. 

Advertising for profit. 

Training for profit. 

Operating for profit. 

Modernizing for profit. 

The initial letters thus spell 
ATOM, the strongest weapon in the 
world’s history. Let's see if we can 
harness that weapon. 

Point number one we call adver- 
tising for profit. Time greatly 
affects customer traffic in your 
stores. Studies show you lose 60 
per cent of your customers during 
every 10-year period. If you main- 
tain your present sales volume, 60 
per cent of your business must be 
done with new customers iin the 
next 10-year period. This clearly 
shows the absolute necessity of a 
continuous, consistent, coordinated 
advertising program. 


Your manufacturers can supply 
you with a merchandising calendar 
showing you exactly what to fea- 
ture in your advertising displays 
and personal selling for every week 
in the year. They can also furnish 
direct mail advertising to be sent 
out to the customers on your mail- 
ing list monthly or oftener, news- 
paper mats to be used in your local 
paper at least every two weeks, 
posters and pennants for inside and 
outside display and price boards 
for seed sack displays and attrac- 
tive display cards. 

The second suggestion we make 
involves training for profit. You 
have told us that your selling has 
become stale. About all you have 
sold has been what the customers 
have asked for. It is important and 
necessary now that prewar sales 
talks be dusted off and renovated. 
Your salespeople, particularly re- 
turning servicemen, must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the feeds 
carried and should know good feed- 
ing practices in order to show farm- 
ers how to produce more milk, eggs 
and meat. 

The first suggested line of action 
is to set up a series of sales meet- 
ings for you and your employes at 
least once a month, preferably 
weekly. These meetings should be 
hour-long, beginning immediately 
at closing time and ending on the 
dot an hour later, with a different 
employe in charge of each meeting 
responsible for the discussion of one 
particular feed along with recom- 
mendations to farmers on how they 
can get maximum production by 
properly using this feed. 

‘A regular system of farm calls by 


‘a man familiar with farm practices, 


feed and good feeding methods 
should be instituted. Competitors 
have already started this program 
and the sooner you follow the more 
steady your sales volume will be. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Are You Paying Twice as Much Per Ton of Feed as You 
Need to for Necessary Vitamin A and D Protection? 


Though a considerable quantity of seemingly inexpensive 85D oil has come on the 
market, we still recommend the fortified 400D-2000A oil as a more economical pur- 
chase, in terms of necessary protection per ton of feed. 


Here Are the Facts 


The necessary Vitamin A and D protection, for example, in one ton of all-mash 
laying ration requires: 


OR 
4 lbs. of 400D-2000A Oil per lb=............ 
16 Ibs. of Grain Products @ .... ger =... 


Saving per ton of feed.............. 


Figure it out for yourself on the true cost, which is 


That is why we said in the beginning that the cost of 85D oil only seems low (per 
gallon). Based on current prices for Gorton's Oil using 400D-2000A potency you 
can buy the same amount of Vitamin A and D protection for approximately half 
the cost (per ton of feed). 
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Missel 


N the Iowa corn and hog 

J country, farmers are con- 

stantly looking for a good 

hog feeding program which will 

help them put flesh on hogs in a 

hurry and at a proportionately low 
cost. 

When such farmers come to Mis- 
sel Bros., Wheatland, Iowa, for in- 
formation on what hog feeding pro- 
gram to use, either C. E. or M. G. 
Missel take them out on the feed 
mill lot and show them a group of 
hogs being raised under their per- 
sonal supervision. 

“We've got those pigs on a good 
feeding program,” one of the 
brothers will say. “We are prov- 
ing once again that 50 pounds of 
hog chow plus 5¥2 bushels of corn 
will make 100 pounds of hog flesh. 
Just look at them. Aren't they well 
developed for five months?” 

Then one of the Missel brothers 
will pull a notebook from his pocket. 
“We weigh our pigs every 12 days,” 


he says. “That isn’t much of a job, 


but it gives you a wonderful check 
on how they are doing. Let's take 
a look at some recent weighing 
figures on these hogs right here. 
Six weeks ago they weighed 105 


raise hogs right at mill 
to test feeds they sell 


pounds; then 12 days later they 
were 120 pounds. At the next 
weighing they were 150 and now 
they are 170.” 

“You don't say,” the farmer 
usually explains. “Those are mighty 
fine gains. I reckon I'll try to fol- 
low your feeding plan and see how 
I come out.” 

And thus another sale is made. 
The Missel brothers are great be- 
lievers in test feeding. Many times 
during the year they stage demon- 
strations at the mill to show their 
farm customers what a balanced 
feeding program will do. 

“The farmers around here are 
naturally interested in hogs,” de- 
clares C. E. Missel. “And that is why 
they like the idea of these feeding 
experiments. Most of them always 
stroll over to the fence to take a 
look at the pigs and then they begin 
to ask questions about age, feed, 
weights and the like. What better 
way is there to sell hog feed than 
to get the farmer interested in this 
manner? At least it works out fine 
for us.” 

Mr. Missel points out that many 
farmers who come to the feed mill 
every week or two will check on 
the gains made by the hogs. This 
shows that they are interested in 
what is being done, and that they 
have determined to check on final 
results. Mr. Missel and his brother 
are constantly urging farmers to 
weigh their hogs regularly and thus 
check on the gains made on various 
types of feed. Once the farmer be- 
gins to weigh his hogs periodically, 
he can soon tell whether he should 
continue his present program or 


PICTURED at left are some of 
the hogs that Missel Bros., 
Wheatland, lowa, raise right 
at their feed plant in order to 
keep a constant check on the 
performance of the feeds they 
sell. Above is an exterior view 
of the mill. 


look for a more profitable one. 
“By conducting our own feeding 
experiments we also learn a great 
deal which helps us to sell feeds,” 
says Mr. Missel. “Raising small 
groups of pigs we encounter nearly 
all the problems that the large 
raisers do. This gives us practical 
experience which we can cite when 
we talk to hog raisers. They be- 
lieve what we say, for they know 
we like to check the performance of 
the feeds we sell. This sort of con- 
fidence is worth a great deal to us.” 
The poultry, dairy and beef cattle 
farmer who has feeding problems 
finds that the Missel brothers are al- 
so anxious and willing to help him. 
In fact, this firm has a reputation 
throughout the area of having as- 
sisted many farmers in programs 
which increased production con- 
siderably. These dealers find that 
many customers ask questions 
about specific feeding programs just 
to check up on their own methods. 
This habit of inquiry is encouraged 
for these feed men know that 
through such interest in feeding, the 
farmers gain more knowledge and 
thus become more prosperous. 
Quite a number of farmers in this 
area have their own favorite for- 
mulas for poultry, hog and dairy 
mixes which is only natural, but on 
the other hand a large number ask 
the Missels to use their own judg- 
ment in preparing a mix for them. 
This shows that farmers have much 
confidence in these feed men. 
The office of this firm is located in 
a small white building adjacent to 
the mill. Here a complete line of 
poultry and livestock remedies is 
displayed and sold. Practically 
every customer comes into the of- 
fice to pay his bill and this gives 
the remedy line considerable pub- 
licity. Farmers are deeply in- 
terested, the Missel brothers say, in 


(Continued on page 92) 
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RED ROOSTER Vitamin D Feeding Oil 
is added in varying amounts in compari- 
son with a U.S.P. standard. 


Cliches are checked thoroughly to 
insure uniformity of assay groups. They 
are fed special “test” diets. 


Gones ane of three. 


week assay period to determine 


of rachitic prevention. 


Extraction Process is necessary to 
eliminate variable factor of fat content 
from tibia before final steps of AOAC 


assay. 
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Manufactured under strict Laboratory Control by | 


RED ROOSTER 
_ VITAMIN A « ID FEEDING OILS 


Controlled Consistency is exemplified 
by the scientific processes of the AOAC Vitamin D 
chick assays conducted in the biological laboratories 
of Technical Fisheries Company. This and other tests 
stand behind every shipment of RED ROOSTER Vita- 
min A & D Feeding Oils. These careful analyses of 
ingredients and final product back up your recom- 
mendation of RED ROOSTER Feeding Oils to pre- 
mote increased hatchability, firmer egg shells and 
healthier chicks. 


THE AOAC VITAMIN D CHICK AS- 
SAY described here is performed by 


recognized experts in poultry nutrition 
according tothe method recommended 
by the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. 


TECHNICAL FISHERIES 


SAN FRANCISCO * CALIFORNIA 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY, Pacifle Coast Distributors SAN FRANCISCO Los 


Experts analyze ach when all organic mat- 
ter has been burned off bones, leaving minerals 
Sones are ached in electric furnaces essential for bone growth, thus determining AOAC 
at 850° C. in tared crucibles carefully © Chick Units of Vitamin D in RED ROOSTER 
identified as to test-groups. Feeding Oil. 
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GRAIN 
COMMISSION 


AND 


MERCHANTS 


Consignments Solicited 


BARLEY — RYE 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AT 


AMES, IA. 
ALGONA, IA. 
SAC CITY, IA. 
SIOUX FALLS 


W. M. BELL 


COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Milwaukee-Cedar Rapids, la. 


PHONE — MILWAUKEE 
DALY 5135 


Phone — Cedar Rapids, 8827 


Honor guest in The Feed Bag's Happy 
Birthday column this month is H. S. Vor- 
hes, manager of the East St. Louis, IIL, 
plant of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp., who celebrates his birthday on De- 
cember 28. 

Mr. Vorhes has been selling V-C ferti- 
lizer for 25 years. Recently, upon com- 
pletion of his 25th year with his company, 
he was presented with a 25-year pin, set 
with two rubies and a diamond. Mr. 
Vorhes joined the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., immediately upon finishing 
his education and has been with the firm 
continually since that time. Among his 
hobbies are fishing and golfing. To Mr. 
Vorhes, and the following who celebrate 
in December, we say “Happy Birthday:” 


DECEMBER 1—L., B. Feldman, R. R. Ho- 
well Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; F. J. Holtby, 
T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Thos. C. Quisenberry, Flambeau Milling 
Co., Phillips, Wis.; L. C. Stevenson, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DECEMBER 2—E. G. Horst, Calcium 
Carbonate Co., Chicago, IIl. 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, 
Peachey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4—James M. Kelly, Na- 
tional Distillers Products, New York City 

DECEMBER 5—Emil J. Blacky, Chicago. 

DECEMBER 7—W. A. Boardman, Norris 
Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 8—R. E. Rowland, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo.; M. J. Sue, Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Franklin E. 
Walters, A. K. Ackerman Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER 9—E. H. Kieser, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 10—J. Kirby Brown, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo. W. T. Fraser, Cereal 
Grading Co., Minneapolis, Minn. H. H. 
Goeltzer, Corn Products Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 11—Charles Van Horssen, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Chicago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 12—C. A. Mazzuchelli, Car- 
us Chemical Co., Inc., LaSalle, Ill; R. 
Stanley Nelson, Northrup, King & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 13—Edw. J. Moles, Jr., 
Archer,Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 14—Harry R. Devore, H. W. 
Devore & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 15—R. W. Blinkinsop, Clin- 
ton Co., Clinton, Iowa; Robert L. Quait, 
Newton, N. J. 

DECEMBER 16—George C. Anderson 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 17—Frank J. Albrecht, Ath- 
ens Coop. Produce Co., Athens, Wis.; C. B. 
Batchelder, Superior Chemical Co., 
Golden, Colo.; Ralph Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 18—Alexis C. Barbeau, Jr.. 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
R. H. Smelter, Waukesha Products Corp., 
Waukesha, Wis. 

DECEMBER 19—Wm. F. Artus, Coop. 


H. S. VORHES 


Farmers Produce Co., Marathon, Wis.; 
H. W. Bonnell, Kewanee Machinery & 
Conveyor Co., Kewanee, IIl. 

DECEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest, J. A. For- 
rest Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Conklin 
Mann, Campbell Sanford Advertising 
Agency, New York, N. Y.; John Ruhm, Jr., 
Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co., Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn. 

DECEMBER 21—Austin W. Carpenter, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; Oscar M. Straube, May 
Way Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

DECEMBER 22—Franklin Fader, Nation- 
al Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J.; Fred 
W. Thomas, Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

DECEMBER 23—A. L. Flanagan, Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; L. D. Mat- 
chette, Nitragin Co., Inc. Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Richard R. Proctor, National Oats 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 24—Walter S. Leary, Leary 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Harvey 
E. Yantis, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred Bradberg. 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; D. K. 
Lange, Tennessee Corporation, New Al- 
bany, Ind.; Herman Nagel, Herman Nagel, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

DECEMBER 26—T. C. Burchard, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Elver 
Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

DECEMBER 27—John Goodman, United 
Mineral Products Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
(Army); Walter Vye, Hales & Hunter Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 28—W. J. Koenig, Marsh- 
field Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis.; H. S. 
Vorhes,, Virginia-Carolina Chemical! 
Corp., East St. Louis, III. 

DECEMBER 29—Frank H. Jacobson, 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DECEMBER 30—W. K. Woods, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

DECEMBER 31—Gerhard Larson, Man- 
son, Iowa; C. M. Saund-:s, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Vermont Feed Dealers 
Name Ryan President 


About 150 Vermont feed industry repre- 
sentatives, dairy farmers and poultrymen 
attended the University of Vermont's fall 
conference on agriculture held Oct. 18 ai 
Burlington, Vt. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers & Manufacturers association and 
the fall session of the Vermont Poultry & 
Egg producers were held in conjunction 
with the conference. Paul Ryan, Milton, 
Vt., was elected president of the feed 
dealers organization; John Sawyer, St. 
Albans, vice president; and E. H. Loveland, 
Burlington, secretary-treasurer. Named on 
the Board of directors were: Harold 
O'Brien, Montpelier; Carl Beane, White 
River Junction, and Mr. Ryan. 

Speakers at the conference included 
Dean Joseph E. Carrigan of the Vermont 
agriculture college, who -welcomed the 
guests; Walter C. Berger, chief of USDA's 
feed branch; Dr. Gus Bohstedt of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Ohio agricultural experiment station, and 
Prof. J. G. Archibald, Massachusetts state 
college. 


Borden Co. to Increase 
Storage at Waterloo 


Construction of 21 new bins for the stor- 
age of soybeans at the Waterloo, Iowa 
plant of the Soybean Processing Co., di- 
vision of the Borden Co., is now under 
way, according to Borden vice president 
C. F. Kieser. 

With the completion of the new facili- 
ties, the plant will have a total storage 
capacity of over 1 million bushels of beans. 
Present capacity is 478,000 bushels. 

Important feature of the new bins is the 
fact that the additional storage capacity 
will enable the plant to maintain sufficient 
supplies of beans for year-round opera- 
tion. The bins should be completed early 
in 1946. 

In addition to the bin construction, addi- 
tional improvements are also being carried 
out at the Waterloo plant. Among these 
are a new loading dock, new processing 
machinery, fire walls, a bag conveyor and 
storage tanks for soybean oil. 

An outstanding production record was 
achieved by the Waterloo plant during 
the past two years, according to Mr. Kie- 
ser. From October 12, 1943 to October 
10, 1945, the plant was in 24 hour oper- 
ation with only one 12 hour halt in the 
whole period. 

® COY AGEE, Maroag, Ill., has purchased 
the elevators and feed business of A. F. 
Davis and H. A. Davis, Arthur, Ill. 

@® WISCONSIN VALLEY MILL, Boscobel, 
Wis., has been sold to the Grant County 
Farm Cooperative by Mrs. William Zimmer- 
man. 

@ MAURICE CAMPBELL, Bunker Hill, Ind., 
has purchased the George Couch & Sons 
elevator, West Salem, Ill. 
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CONTAINS 
IRRADIATED YEAST 


A PROFIT BUILDER FOR THE FEED DEALER 


BECAUSE 


NO-MILK CALF FOOD 
SATISFIES 
the customer and repeats for the dealer 


Increasing numbers of breeders have discovered 
the money-making advantages of raising their 
calves on No-Milk Calf Food. 


Known to three generations of feed dealers. 


Write for samples and circulars. 


Made in the Heart of America’s Dairyland 
SINCE 1885 


MIHILLS’ 


NATIONAL FOOD CoO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Iodine is so widely recognized today as 
an essential in the nutrition of all farm 
animals, that buyers naturally expect it 
to be included in formula feeds. 

So little Iodine per ton of feed is needed 
that the cost is negligible. But that little 
is important . : . both to the nutritional 


value of your feed, and to its salability. 


lodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. © 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


Crabbs Reynolds Taylor 
Sold to Farm Bureau 


The Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., operators of a large 
retail business in lumber, building sup- 
plies, coal, feed, and seeds, has been 
purchased by the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative association, Indianapolis, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Harry 
Truax, manager of the organization's feed 
and hatchery departments. 

The sale includes 15 grain elevators and 
farm supply stores in five Indiana coun- 
ties, a four-story office building and seed 
processing plant at Crawfordsville, a feed 
mill at Lafayette, and a half interest in a 
chick hatchery at Attica. All inventories 
and equipment were also purchased. 

The Crabbs Reynolds company will be 
liquidated and the elevators in Mont- 
gomery, White, Pulaski, and Fountain 
counties will be taken over and operated 
by local Farm Bureau cooperatives in 
those counties. The Indiana Farm Bureau 
will retain the seed plant, and the other 
properties will be sold. 

Directors named to liquidate the hold- 
ings are: M. J. Briggs, president and 
treasurer; I. H. Hull, vice president; Harry 
Truax, second vice president; John Grimes, 
secretary; Marvin Bradley, assistant treas- 
urer; M. D. Guild, all of Indianapolis. 
Noble Logan, Crawfordsville, has been ap- 
pointed manager and Mr. Truax will be 
in charge of the feed division. 


Dr. Ralph Silker Joins 
W. J. Small Sales Co. 


Dr. Ralph E. Silker, formerly assistant 
chemistry professor at Kansas State col- 
lege, has been appointed to organize and 
direct a research program for W. J. Small 
Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., alfalfa mill- 
ing firm according to an announcement by 
W. J. Small, president. 

Dr. Silker will supervise the company’s 
control laboratories in connection with the 
milling and blending of dehydrated alfalfa 
meal. He has done research in dehy- 
drated alfalfa for the past two and a half 
years at Kansas state college under the 
sponsorship of the Kansas industrial de- 
velopment commission. 

The new director received his Ph.D. in 
organic chemistry at Iowa State in 1934 
and later spent several years in academic 
work in Nebraska and Kansas. 

@ K. H. LALMAN, Blue Mound, Kan., has 
purchased the interest of his partner, Sam 
Ewing, and now owns both the Kincaid 
and Blue Mound elevators. 
JOHN WILSON OUT OF NAVY 

After more than two years of navy serv- 
ice, Lieut. John G. Wilson has been placed 
on inactive duty and will return as man- 
ager of the Pacific Northwest Feed associ- 
ation about Dec. 1. James McCormack, 
who has been acting manager in Mr. Wil- 
son's absence, will remain on the job for 
a short time but has not announced his 
future plans. 
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Pratt Heads lowa Feed 
Minneapolis Branch 


C. M. Stormes, manager of the Iowa 
Feed Co., Des Moines, has announced the 
opening of a new branch office in the Baker 
building at Minneapolis with Lee F. Pratt, 
formerly manager of the firm’s Omaha 
office, in charge. The Minneapolis office 


LEE F. PRATT 


will serve the feed trade in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, western Wiscon- 
sin and Southern Canada. 

Mr Pratt entered the feed business in 
1932. Later he operated his own feed 
store at Reseda, Calif., which he sold in 
1939 to return to the Middle West. He 
operated another feed business of his own 
at Jefferson, Iowa, until June, 1940 when 
he joined the Iowa Feed Co. as represen- 
tative for western Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and South 
Dakota. 


@ COOKE WHOLESALE FEED CO., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced plans for a new 
$60,000 feed store. Almond Cooke and 
V. V. Cooke are the owners. 


@ FRED HILL, Whitewater, Kan., has pur- 
chased the Freisen Grain Co. at Furley. 
He also owns elevators at Brainerd and 
Potwin. 


@ EARL KINCANNON & SON, Oak, Neb., 
have purchased the Scroggin & Co. lum- 
ber yard and elevator. 

GEBERT OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 

Paul Gebert, Jr., owner of the Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis., has announced that he 
is offering $100 scholarships to the two 
outstanding 4-H club boys of Lincoln 
county. The awards will enable the youths 
to attend the short course in agriculture 
at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Gebert, 
who is a past president and an active 
member of the Central Retail Feed asso- 
ciation, has: long been interested in pro- 
moting better standards of feeding in his 
community. 
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BETTER PROFITS for 
2. BETTER POULTRY for Your Customers 


And the net result of No. 1 and No. 2 is added insurance 
for the future of your business when the inevitable 
competitive conditions return. 


Mash-Nic in the mash at the right time and in the right 
amount helps your customer solve the roundworm 
problem in an effective manner with minimum labor. 
This is the kind of service your customers appreciate 
—especially in these times. 


Controls Large Roundworm 


(Ascaridia galli) 


Mash-Nic Deworming Mash 


i fac- 
feed mixers and manui 
pe are offering 
mash containing Mash- 
will gladly furnish full 
tion and directions for su 


Mash-Nic is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound, containing 
nicotine in special, shockless 
form; affords easy and effective 
control of large roundworm 
(Ascaridia galli) in chickens. 


wer 32, It does not lose its strength with age—it 
ergak is odorless, tasteless and non-volatile. Nico- 
LPO tine in Mash-Nic is inert until acted upon 
= SH-NIC by juices of the intestine. The nicotine is 
IN then released and large roundworms elimi- 
‘ nated. Large roundworms are controlled 
by a ten day period using Mash- 
ODORLESS + = TASTELESS Za 
| INSOLUBLE» NON-VOLATILE Nic in the mash. 
FORM 4431 
ACTIVE INGREDIENT-NICOTINE 


(EXPRESSED AS ALKALOID). . . 
WWERT INGREDIENTS... . . 97.50% 


MADE IN U.S.A. BY 


CORP, INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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APPROVED 
by the 
FEED INDUSTRY 


Feed manufacturers have set the seal of approval 
on Distillers Solubles as a valuable ingredient in 
formula feeds. Extensive research has proven 
their high vitamin and nutrient content .. . suc- 
cessful commercial feeding has clearly demon- 
strated their effectiveness. That's why the de- 
mand for Nadrisol Dried Distillers Solubles is 
steadily increasing. 


Nadrisol Solubles contributes many of the factors 
necessary for healthy, productive poultry, swine 
and livestock. It's rich in the essential vitamin 
B-G complex. It's also an excellent source of 
urgently needed projein and contains a substan- 
tial amount of yeast. 


Produlac Dried is another ingredient that has 
earned the approval of the feed industry. Its 
value and dependability have been abundantly 
demonstrated through years of profitable use. 


For productive feeds, use Nadrisol Solubles or 
Produlac Dried. These reliable ingredients con- 
tribute all the fat, fiber, protein and oil of the 
original grain plus all the vitamins and minerals of 
the yeast which has been added by the distiller. 
When you include Nadrisol Solubles or Produlac 
Dried in your rations, you're getting ingredients 


whose feed value is ASSURED! 


RODUL AC NA 


DRIED DISTILLERS 
GRAINS WITH SOLUBLE 


of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION - 120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 


DRIED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


E. C. Dreyer, veteran St. Louis feed job- 
ber, is seen at left above receiving a silver 
ice bowl from M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, who made the presen- 
tation in behalf of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National association which had invited 
Mr. Dreyer to be honored guest at the re- 
cent convention banquet in Omaha. The 
lower picture shows Mr. Dreyer receiving 
the surprise gift of a gold Parker 51 pen 
and pencil from J. P. Parks, Kansas City 
jobber, in behalf of the feed jobbers and 
distributors of the United States. (Exclus- 
ive photos by The Feed Bag cameras.) 


Indiana Feed Dealers 
To Meet Jan. 21-22 


The Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers as- 
sociation has scheduled its annual con- 
vention for Jan. 21-22, 1946 at Indianap- 
olis, according to Fred K. Sale, execu- 
tive secretary. Mr. Sale announced that 
meetings will be held at the Columbia 
Club, with J. L. Welsh, for the past two 
years president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, as a fea- 
tured speaker. 


@® HUGH J. KAIN, Melvin, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Melvin Feed Mill & Hatchery 
from Ralph Roberts. 


® JOHN ULRICH, Roanoke, Ill., has pur- 
chased the feed mill formerly operated by 
Fred J. Leman. 


CHRISTMAS COMIC BOOKS 

Color comic books are a Christmas offer- 
ing of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio and 
Waverly, N. Y. The company has an- 
nounced that it will send a free copy of 
the Kasco Christmas comic book to feed 
users who send a three-cent stamp and a 
tag from a bag of Kasco egg producer. 
Letters may be addressed to either the 

Toledo or Waverly offices. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


SOMETIMES 
Englishman: “I say, what are they do- 
ing?” 
American: “They're dancing.” 
Englishman: “They get married later, 
don't they?” 
* * * 
SAME HERE 
A psychiatric board was testing the 
mentality of a Negro soldier. “Do you 
ever hear voices without being able to 
tell who is speaking or where the voices 
come from?” he was asked. “Yes sir,” 
answered the Negro. “And when does 
this occur?” “When I answers the tele- 
phone.” 
* * * 
Wild oats make a lousy breakfast on 
the morning after. . 
* * * 
OLD CUSTOMERS 
First Little Girl: “We got our new baby 
from Dr. Brown.” 
Second Little Girl: “We take from him, 


too. 
* * * 


STRANGE LANGUAGE 
After giving the private a dressing 


down for being so late in returning the - 


supplies, the sergeant demanded: “Okay! 
Let's hear how it happened, Miller!’ 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain along the 
road," explained the woebegone rooky, 
“and from then on the mules couldn't 
understand a word I said.” 

* * * 

A soldier in the Pacific summed up 
his plight in the following terse state- 
ment: “Long time no she.” 

* * * 
ON THE SPOT 

The famous criminal lawyer had won a 
shockingly bad case by eloquence and 
trickery and a rival lawyer said to him, 
bitterly: 

“Is there any case so low, so foul, so 
vilely crooked and shameful that you'd 
refuse it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other answered 
with a smile. “What have you been doing 
now?” 

* 

Then there is the sailor who treated all 
his girls with wine. He wanted a little 
port in every sweetheart. 

* * * 
HARD TIMES 

Going through the mountain section of 
Arkansas, a salesman came upon an old 
fellow, obviously a native, sunning him- 
self on a bench in front of a village store. 
After exchanging greetings, he inquired: 
“Don't you people find it hard to obtain 
the necessities of life up here in this 
tugged country?” 

“We shore do, pardner, and half of it 
ain't fitten to drink after we get it,” re- 
plied the native. 
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RIGHT 
“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, “can 
you tell me what a hypocrite is?” 
“Yes, miss,” replied Johnny. “It's a boy 
what comes to school with a smile on his 
face.” 


Experience is what you have left when 
everything else is gone. 


Have Always 
Wished for! 


Kind of Dealer. 
Franchise You 


COLLECTOR 

“Mommie, what becomes of an auto- 
mobile when it gets too old to run any 
more?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your fa- 
ther, dearie, for a used car good as new.” 

“Every one should own a comfortable 
bed and comfortable shoes, because he’s 


in one or the other all his life.” 
* * * 


LIPSTICK TOO? 
Dad: “Did you have the car out last 
night, son?” 


Son: “Yes, Dad. I took some of the 


boys over to the Boy Scout meeting." 
Dad: “Well, tell the boys I found one 
of their little lace hankies."’ 


@ Highest quality feeds . . . laboratory tested, vitamin 
and mineral fortified, FARM PROVEN. 


@ Priced to meet competition, and to give you a good 


margin of profit! 


@ Supported by consistent radio and farm paper adver- 
tising that brings customers INTO YOUR STORE. 


@ All CRITIC Poultry Mashes and Concentrates are 
enclosed in easy-to-sell dress material bags. 


@ Complete line of mashes, concentrates, grains and 
mill feeds . . . available in assorted carloads. 


@ Backed by honesty and fair dealing for more than 70 


years. 


There’s a quality 


CRITIC 


feed for every feeding need 


No wonder more dealers 
than ever are selling 


CRITIC 


4 
i 
* * * 
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—special 


(Continued from page 84) 


using the proper measures to combat and 
prevent disease amongst farm animals and 
poultry. 

“On this subject the average customer 
will ask our advice,” says Mr. Missel. 
“We stress the proper measures to take 
and also urge the farmer to do consider- 
able reading on this matter from booklets 
which we give him.” 

The Missel Bros. mill has two entrances 
and this fact helps to solve loading prob- 
lems on busy days. Customers who load 
at one entrance do not interfere with 
those who load at the other. Farmers 
have easy access to both spots. Such an 


arrangement is especially helpful during 
the busy spring and fall seasons when a 
large number of teams and trucks are 
waiting for service. 

The Missel brothers have been in the 
feed and coal business in Wheatland for 
15 years. They have two trucks, one of 
which is used for coal deliveries and the 
other for feed. 

The labor problem at this mill has not 
been too severe even during the war for 
the two brothers were able to handle most 
of the duties during normal periods and 
occasional help was available when 
needed. Both the brothers expect a good 
postwar business, with farmers sticking to 
improved feeding methods which they 
have adopted and found productive in the 
war years. 


FISH SOLUBLES 


Pacific and Atlantic Production 


Feed manufacturers will find much interesting 
data on the use of Pressed Fish Water* in 
poultry feeding, in an article published in the 


May issue of Poultry Science. 


This article tabulates the results obtained by 
using Pressed Fish Water as a source of pro- 
teins and vitamins to supplement a corn and 


soy bean oil meal ration. 


CHICAGO 3 
Bankers Building 


LOS ANGELES 


for this product. 


For quotations and deliveries write 


WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


FISH PRODUCTS HEADQUARTERS 
430 California St., San Francisco 4 


* Condensed Fish Solubles is the designation 
agreed upon by the Feed Control Officials 


NEW YORK 6 
19 Rector Street 


@ SEATTLE 


eg92e 


Creekmore and Ditslear 


Join Goodrich Bros. Co. 


R. T. Creekmore has been appointed 
head of the track grain and general pur- 
chasing division of Goodrich Bros. Co., 
Winchester, Ind., according to an an- 
nouncement by P. E. Goodrich, president. 
J. H. Ditslear, formerly with the Ohio Farm 


R. T. Creekmore J. H. Ditslear 


Bureau Co-op. association, has been 
named comptroller. 

Mr. Creekmore has served with the 
army air corps for the past three years 
and was released with the rank of cap- 
tain. His duties will include purchasing 
all ingredient feeds for Goodrich’s feed 
manufacturing plant and its 23 retail out- 
lets. He succeeds L. C. Isbister. Mr. 
Creekmore was associated with Early & 
Daniels, Cincinnati, and Cargill at Min- 


neapolis and Chicago before his entry into 


. Bervice. 


Mr. Dits!ear is experienced in the fields 
of accounting and auditing and will mod- 
ernize and direct accounting activities in 
the Goodrich company’s home office and 
branch outlets. He is a native of Tiffin, 
Ohio and a graduate of Tiffin university. 

@ MILK RIVER ELEVATOR CO., Chinook, 
Mont., is building an addition to house a 
new feed mill that will be put into opera- 
tion this fall. 
@ SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO., Ply- 
mouth, Mich., has purchased the grain and 
bean elevator and coal yard from Thomas 
Read Sons, Pinckney, Mich. The Read 
family operated the elevator for 62 years. 
@ IOWA COUNTY FARM BUREAU has 
purchased the Farmers Store, Mineral 
Point, Wis., and will continue operating 
it as a hardware and implement supply 
store. The Bureau also has bought a lot 
in Mineral Point on which it plans to 
erect a modern feed mill and warehouse. 
START NEW BUILDING 

Construction has begun on a new Gen- 
eral Mills farm service division building 
at Butler, Pa., according to an announce- 
ment by LeRoy Jamison, president of the 
farm service division of General Mills. 
The new facilities, when completed, will 
be of cement block construction, including 
bulk grain bins capable of storing 19,500 
bushe!s, facilities for mixing and grind- 
ing grains, salesroom and office — with 
total area of approximately 14,000 square 
feet. 
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Marblehead Mineral No. 20 


Complete All-Purpose Mineral 


A top quality product with de- 
pendable uniformity . . . pro- 
vides balanced mineral supply 
for livestock and poultry. Use it 
to economically mineralize your 
own feeds . . . sell it to farm- 
ers for efficient, low cost mixing. 
You can depend on Marblehead 
Mineral No. 20 for lasting cus- 
tomer satisfaction and steady 
profit. 


Let us help you to ade-. 
quately and economical- 


ly mineralize your feeds. 


Mineral Base Formula No. 20 
@ ‘Mineral Feed No. 1 Complex 


No. 98 Pulverized Calcium Carbonate 


Todized (KI) Calcium Carbonate 
Manganesed Calcium Carbonate 
© EZ Flow Calcium Carbonate 
© Lime Grit for Poultry 
‘ 4 sizes—chick, medium, hen and tu 


Western Plant—Salt Lake City, Utah 


All in One Cor — MARBLEHEAD BRAND q 


MARBLEHEAD 


for fast turnover | 


In addition to fast turnover, MARBLEHEAD brings 
you quality, service, economy. It is your logical 
source for: 
@ MARBLEHEAD MINERAL NO. 20 (COMPLETE ALL- 
PURPOSE MINERAL) 
@ MARBLEHEAD SPECIAL TURKEY AND POULTRY 
MINERAL, WITH RIBOFLAVIN (VITAMIN G) 
ADDED 
@ MARBLEHEAD "NO. 98" PULVERIZED CALCI'’M 
CARBONATE 
@ MARBLEHEAD "NO. 98" PULVERIZED (WITH ANY 
QUANTITY OF KI (IODINE) AND MANGANESE 
ADDED) 
@ MARBLEHEAD "E-Z FLOW" PULVERIZED CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 
@® MARBLEHEAD HARD LIMESTONE POULTRY GRIT 


4 SIZES — CHICK, MEDIUM, HEN AND TURKEY. 
REPLACES ALL SHELLS 


ASK FOR 
¥ SAMPLES AND 
PRICES 


OR LiVEsToc POUL 


SINCEABBS 


MINERAL FEED Division 


MARBLEHEAD LIME COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 
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New Labeling 


ECAUSE many feed manufacturers 
are confused about the change in 
vitamin labeling regulations which be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1946, Lyman Peck, 
Chicago feed consultant, has prepared the 
following information and _ conversion 
tables which will be of interest to mem 
bers of the feed trade. 
The new ruling does not affect manu- 
facturers of formula feeds unless the manu- 
facturer insists on showing the potency 
of the vitamin A and D feeding oil or 


Farming built ou 


rules on vitamins 
explained by peck 


some other vitamin carrier used as. an 
ingredient. 

This regulation applies to those selling 
vitamin carriers, who are required to in- 
dicate potency guarantees on their labels. 
Such materials are sold primarily for their 
vitamin content and are customarily used 
as ingredients in formula feeds. 


Farm Youngsters learn their modern 
farming techniques from the right 
source. We salute the County Agents, 
FFA and 4H Club Coaches, Vocational 
Instructors and Government Agricul- 
tura! Authcrities for the fine work 
they're doing in training youth. 


EDUCATION 


EMBERS of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion are now making plans for an extensive educational 
program to help agricultural authorities to extend their 


educational work. 


§ UCCESSFUL records of farm production achieved during 

the war must be carried on for the good of America. 
Join us in a wide-spread program of improving the welfare 
of the farmer. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“LOOKING TO THE FUTURE” 


20 


IDWEST 


W. 9th STREET BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6 MISSOURI 


Various modes of guaranteeing vitamin 
potency have included micrograms or 
gammas per gram, micrograms per hun- 
dred grams, milligrams per gram, micro- 
grams per pound and parts per million. 
Some difficulty arises in converting these 
values from one method to another. In 
order to eliminate this confusion, it was 
decided by the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials to require a uni- 
form basis for declarations of vitamin 
potencies which is as follows: 

VITAMIN D for poultry feeding is to be 
expressed in A.O.A.C. chick units per 
pound. Vitamin D, which is an irradiated 
product and used for four-footed animals 
will be expressed in U.S.P. units per pound. 

VITAMIN A will be expressed in U.S.P. 
units per pound. This is the same as In- 
ternational units. 

OTHER VITAMINS — All vitamins other 
than A and D will be expressed in milli- 
grams per pound. 

CONVERSION TABLE FOR VITAMIN D 
A.O.A.C. A.O.A.C. pounds Amount of D 
Units Units per ton per lb. of 
per gram per pound of feed finished feed 
85 38,590 1 366.6 
100 45,400 363.2 
200 90,800 363.2 

250 


113,500 363.2 
400 181,600 363.2 
800 


363.2 

1000 454,000 J 363.2 

2000 908,000 0.8 363.2 

EXAMPLE—To obtain 360 A.O.AC. 
units per pound of chick starter using a 
vitamin D oil containing 181,600 units per 
pound (400 D per gram). 

181,600 < 4 lbs. = 726,400 = 2000 lbs. 
= 

Irradiated 7-dehydro-cholesterol (dry D) 
for poultry is generally sold at 908,000 
units per lb. (2,000 per gram) therefore, 
1/5 as much is required for chickens as 
400 D (per gram) oil. 

CONVERSION TABLE FOR VITAMIN A 
U.S.P. U.S.P. U<S.P. Units 
Units Units pounds of A per 

per gram per pound per ton. pound of feed 
272,400 19 2637.8 
454,000 4 908.0 
908,000 4 1816.0 


1,362,000 4 2724.0 
4000 1,816,000 4 3632.0 


These figures are not intended to indi- 
cate how much vitamin A oil should be 
added to any feed. The amount would 
depend upon how much is obtained from 
other sources such as alfalfa meal and 
yellow corn. 

RIBOFLAVIN AND CAROTENE 
CONVERSION TAELES FOR 
CALCULATING FEED FORMULAS 

1 pound = 454 grams. 
> 1 ounce = 28.4 grams. 

1 gram = 1000 milligrams. 

1 milligram = 1000 micrograms — also 
called gamma’s. (Y). 

1 microgram per gram is same as parts 
per million. 

To convert milligrams per gram to milli- 
grams per pound multiply by 454. 

To convert micrograms per gram or per 
pound to milligrams per gram or per 
pound divide by 1000. 

To convert milligrams per pound to mi- 
crograms per gram or parts per million 
divide by .454 or multiply by 2.2. 

1 U.S.P. unit of vitamin A equals the 
activity of 0.6 micrograms of carotene. 

For feed calculation 1 microgram of 
carotene equals 1.666 U.S.P. units of vita- 
min A. 


363,200 
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(Continued irom page 42) 


back in your office and I'll show you what 
I mean. Boy, what a honey of an idea.” 

Reluctantly Lem followed Harvey to his 
desk, while Mickey and Joe followed, grin- 
ning like Cheshire cats. 

“Now, Lem,” began Harvey. “Here's 
the dope. Everybody's crazy about jeeps. 
They saw pictures of ‘em and read about 
‘em almost every day during the war and 
now farmers are gonna use ‘em for ev- 
erythin’ but milking the cows. 

“Why don't we run a contest and offer 
a prize for a name for the jeep. I'll build 
the idea up with a big story about Joe 
getting it, first, and then we kin shoot the 
works. Man, you'll have every farmer's 
kid trying to figure out a name, and they'll 
be parking on your doorstep to get a look 
at it, ‘specially if Joe’s around to tell ‘em 
how it helped to lick the Japs.” 

Lem rubbed his chin and looked at Joe 
for an answer. Ordinarily on the con- 
servative side, Joe had become more lib- 
eral since rubbing elbows with buddies 
from all walks of life and under all con- 
ditions. 

“Lem, I can see that Harvey's just as 
cagey as ever,’ Joe answered. “But I think 
this time he’s got a swell idea. I’m all 
for it. Anything that'll help you and the 
Hickory Grove Feed store is for me.” 

Mickey, gulping as he heard the plan 
unfold, couldn't restrain himself any long- 
er. 

“Gee, boss, I kin have a sign painted 
telling about the contest and drive the jeep 
around town and out in the country.” 

“That's a swell idea, Mickey,” agreed 
Harvey. “That'll give it just the kid slant 
that we need.” 

“Wait a minute, boys,’” suddenly chimed 
in Lem. “I haven't said I was gonna back 
this idea yet and I'm paying the bills. And, 
as for you, Mickey, there’s more important 
things for you to do around here than 
bouncin’ around in that jeep and getting 
in an accident. Come back tomorrow, 
Harvey, and show me your writeup about 
Joe and the jeep and I'll think it over.” 

With that cold water poured on their 
enthusiasm, the group dispersed, Harvey 
going back to his office. 

“Come on, kid,” Joe said, putting his 
hand on Mickey's shoulder. “We gotta run 
through that other batch of feed.” 

But as soon as they were out of earshot, 
Joe whispered: 

“Never mind, kid. I'll fix it so’s you can 
drive that jeep around town and adver- 
tise the contest. If Lem says ‘no,’ I'll say: 
‘All right, no jeep.’ Catch on?” 

“Gosh, Joe,” Mickey sighed with misty 
eyes. “You're the swellest guy in the 
world. I'd a died if you hadn't come back. 
Shake, pal.” 

As the two exchanged grips, Lem watch- 
ed them through the office window. 

“Yes, sir," he mumbled to himself. 
“Things are gonna be lookin’ up for the 
Hickory Grove Feed store from now on. 
Jumpin’ jeep—ers, if they ain't.” 
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Name Nellis President 
of Chicago Feed Club 


J. G. Nellis, Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, is 
the new president of the Chicago Feed 
Club. He was elected to succeed Walter 
N. Jones, Vitality Mills, Inc. at the club's 
annual meeting held Oct. 19 at the Morri- 
son Hotel. John B. Spaulding, New Cen- 
tury Co., was elected vice president; Lee 


Hammett, Western Advertising Agency, 
secretary; and W. M. Pearson, Marblehead 
Lime Co., treasurer. Newly elected direc- 


tors are R. H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc., 
and John J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co. 
Jimmy McClain, radio's Docior I. Q., was 
featured aitraction at the meeting. Con- 
ducting a quiz with the feedmen as con- 


testants, he paid out 150 silver dollars for 


correct answers. Those answering cor- 
rectly won $9 to $30 each. Contestants 
who missed their questions got boxes of 
Mars candy bars. The Doctor I. Q. show 
attracted the largest attendance ever 
recorded at a Chicago Feed Club dinner 
meeting. 

John J. Zima, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, submitted six resident and 
seven nonresident applications for mem- 
bership. All were approved unanimously. 
Mr. Zima announced club membership as 
275 and stated that the committee hoped 
to boost the figure to 300 by Jan. 1, 1946. 

@ PITTMAN GRAIN CO., Liberal, Kan., 
is planning construction of a new 100,000 
bu. elevator. 


OF THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


BALANCED UNIT FoR 300-350 ¢c 
QAKES M. I. PLAN is becoming a “must” 


HICKS 


with poultrymen. The plan is helping them to look ahead. With plenty of 
the right kind of equipment, chicks are assured of maximum intake, (M. I.) of 
feed and water for thrifty growth. Thrifty growth in brooder house means, less 
fighting and crowding to get feed and water, helps prevent runts, avoids feed 
waste, promotes maximum growth in minimum time, helps assure greater profit 


for poultry raiser. 


Your job then, is to recommend and sell enough equipment to do the job 


right. It is false economy for poultry raisers to buy.. 


for you to sell.. 
Same with drinking fountains. 


Sell this Balanced Unit for 300-350 Chicks 


6 — No. 448 Feeders (First 4 weeks) 
6 — No. 3942-W Feeders 
6 No. 64 Saniflow Glass Pan Founts (First 10 days) 


Remember, a few dollars invested in EXTRA fountains and feeders makes BIGGER PROFITS 
FOR the POULTRY RAISER, bigger SALES for you. Dealers who have helped us promote the 
Oakes M. I. Plan are as enthusiastic about it as we are. They know it works to their ultimate advantage. 


WRITE FOR OAKES NEW CATALOG and M. I. PLAN BOOK. 


Send for Oakes new Catalog #52. Shows the Oakes balanced unit items of ‘‘Sanitized’’ Poultry 
Equipment. Ask also for Oakes M. I. Plan booklet. Outlines tested methods of successful poultry 
raising. Meantime see your nearest jobber. If your regular jobber cannot supply you, write us. 


THE OAKES MFG. COMPANY 
BOX 26A 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT « 


1—- No. 750 Electric Brooder 
2—- No. 505 or 3— No. 503 Fountains 


.3 or 4 feeders for 300 chicks when they need six. 


. a loss of profit 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
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SELL 


\\' NOW! 


MINERAL FEED 


scientifically 
blended for 


complete 
solubility 


“MELTS ON YOUR TONGUE" 


B 


H ERMAN NAGEL offers you 
the sales-making  possibil- 
ities . . . the larger profit of 
your own brand mineral feed 
. a feed containing all the 
minerals livestock and poultry 
need for vigorous health, in a 
form so soluble it "melts on 
your tongue." 
Herman Nagel's "Formula B' 
Minzral Concentrate provides 
the Four Phosphates in ihe 
same soluble form as in Blocd, 
Milk, Egg Yolk—the Blood- 
Building Elements, Iron, Cop- 
per, Cobalt — Zinc and Boron to help convert 
food into Energy and Body Tissues — Manganese to im- 
prove hatchability, stimulate vital organs—lodine for 
healih . . . all in completely soluble form. 


MINERALIZES your poultry, hog and catile feeds and 

supplements without pre-mix, Add Herman Nagel's 
j "Formula B" plus salt and calcium carbonate from your 
stock .. . you can GUARANTEE that your feeds provide 
all essential minerals in scientific proportion and in 
i completely form. 


MAKES A COMPLETE MINERAL FEED at a big saving 
to you. Mix 100 Ibs. Formula B" with 100 Ibs. salt, 800 
Ibs. calcium carbonate. Gives you your own brand 

. larger profit. 


READY TO GO! A complete sales 
plan! Herman Nagel's big two-color 
illustrated circular tells the story of 
complete mineral feeding. Imprinted 
with your name, this circular becomes 
your own story of your own brand 
mineral feed. Sells YOUR brand for 
YOU. Write today for FREE copies of 
“Complete Mineral Feeding" and "Facts 
for Feed Men.” 


Herman Nagel 


Address 
THE HERMAN NAGEL CO., 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chisago 4, Ill. 


istribute 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY 


Personalized Feed Improvement Service 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


family Style.... 


IF YOU DON’T SEE WHAT YOU 
WANT ... ASK FOR IT. 


Calf Manna, Beet Pulp, Stonemo Granite 
Grit, Pearl Limestone Grit, Jumbo Peanut 
Meal, Alfalfa Meals, Powdered Milk, Vita- 
min Oils, Mink and Fox Foods, Colloidal 
Phosphate. 


limited quantities 
Linseed Meal, Soya Meal, Malt Sprouts, 


Brewers’ Grains, Dried Distillers’ Grains. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE TRUTH 


@ More and more feed mixers are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 
rations. 

@ More and more breeders are using 
REX Wheat Germ Oil in breeding 
live stock. 

@ More and more Veterinarians are 
recommending REX Wheat Germ Oil 
in correcting breeding disorders. . 

@ Year after year, after year the TRUTH 
is being proved by experience. 


of REX Wheat Germ Oil in a controlled 
experiment can have sufficient oil, wi 
‘out charge, for such a test. at 


Vio Bin Corporation — 


Monticello, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 21) 


to the platform and have their mer- 
chandise loaded in a hurry by the 
feed store employes. The platform 
is at the rear of the large salesroom 
which covers most of the  building’s 
street floor. Thus customers can 
leave their cars and trucks beside 
the long loading dock, walk in and 
buy, and have the goods they buy 
loaded into their vehicles right from the 
salesroom, all in a matter of minutes. 

For buyers without cars or trucks. Mr. 
Tricou maintains a regular delivery service 
in spite of tire and mechanical troubles 
in this immediate postwar period. With 
two trucks recently added to the delivery 
fleet, he is able to adveriise and to give 
regular telephone delivery service at a 
time when even large metropolitan depart- 
ment stores are refusing to make some 
deliveries. At the top of many of the 
company’s newspaper ads, Mr. Tricou 
features this statement: “Phone us for feed. 
We have large and complete stocks of 
mashes, scraich grains, duck, turkey, dairy, 
horse and goat feed at all times.” In 
every ad also appears, “Prompt attention 
to out-of-town customers.” 

A large part of the Louisiana Hatcheries 
business is selling baby chicks and poults 
along with feed. Following his policy of 
doing everything on an all-out basis, Mr. 
Tricou offers almost every available type 
of merchandise that feed or poultry cus- 
tomers could want, from remedies to 
heavy equipment including complete lines 
of cattle, pet and horse feeds. 

Mr. Tricou never hesitates to broaden 
his stock or to invest in new merchandis- 
ing ideas or programs that he believes 
have merit. Here is an example. Last 
spring he converted a large room on the 
second floor of his store building into a 
display room for 500 baby turkeys. It 
became a continuing display demonstra- 
tion which customers were invited to visit. 
The real merchandising success was real- 
ized when Mr. Tricou not only achieved 
his objective of selling turkey-raising as a 
sound plan for the South but sold his 


ow 


lHoppes 


“Junior! | wish you wouldn't play with that 
roughneck!" 
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demonstration stock of 500 turkeys for a 
net profit of over $2,500. To this he added 
profits from his day-to-day sales of turkey 
feed, accelerated by the demonstration. 

Louisiana Hatcheries sales are made 
on a strictly cash basis. Mr. Tricou rea- 
sons, “Too many in this business go 
broke. Not that I ever believe that any 
certain customer of mine will, but still I 
know that every year some will fail. Selling 
everything for cash on the barrel head 
keeps us on good terms with all cus- 
tomers; they keep coming back and we 
don't take any credit beatings.” 

The firm grants absolutely no credit, not 
even to old friends, in order to keep every 
customer as a friend. Maintaining this 
strict no-credit policy, Mr. Tricou has kept 


FEED FUL-0-PEP 
ANO SAVE THE 
DIFFERENCE / 


old customers for 25 years and has built 
his store from a small sales outlet into one 
of the South’s largest feed businesses. 
Advertising widely, he has attracted new 
customers, all of whom have appreciated 
Mr. Tricou’s progressive service. 


@ CHARLES G. POWELL, Mapleton, IIl., 
has purchased the Glasford, Ill., Grain 
& Milling Co. from Harry Bruninga. 


JOHN HAMEL DIES 

John R. Hamel, an officer and director of 
the Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y., 
died Oct. 14 following a hunting accident. 
Mr. Hamel was a graduate of Dartmouth 
college and was formerly associated with 
the accounting firm of Hurdman & Crans- 
toun before joining the Beacon staff in 1939. 


HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS SAVE MILK 
BY FEATURING FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER 


DAIRYMEN EVERYWHERE find they may save 
up to $30 per head by raising their 
calves on the Ful-O-Pep Plan, as com- 
pared to the cost of whole milk. That’s 
because one pound of Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter saves up to 10 pounds of whole 
milk in feeding calves. At the same time, 


Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter helps raise big, 
rugged calves—the kind that grow into 
profitable heifers. 

SO RECOMMEND this appetizing, nutri- 
tious, energy-giving feed to your cus- 
tomers and help them raise better calves 
with less milk. For information, write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY « cuicaco 4, 1unois 
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THE WHOLE MILK WAY 

1600 LBS. MILS_ 

THE FUL-O-PEF 
MILK+I50 BS.FULO a 

ss NSN STARTER 


The Pioneer” 
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The W. J. Small Sales Go. 


Fairfax District 


KANSAS. CITY, KANSAS 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Distributors For 


Minnesota, North Dakota 
South Dakota and 
Northern Wisconsin 

e 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STALEY’S 
NOPCO 
ARMOUR’S 
PACIFIC MOLASSES Co’s. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bic CHIEF 
MEAT SCRAPS 


BiG CHIEF’ A 
= 1 SYMBOL 
OF 


MEAT SCRAPS QUALI TY 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS 
Co., INC. 


131 So. 7th St. BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 2162 
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Expect Milk Production 
To Fall Off Next Year 


Milk production in 1946 is expected to 
fall below the 1945 peak of 123 billion 
pounds, with a reduction in the number of 
milk cows, the United States department 
of agriculture reports. The June, 1945 live- 
stock survey showed a 2 per cent decline 
in the number of cows compared with a 
year previous. January 1 figures of the 
current year showed 23.7 per 100 heifer 
calves being saved for milk cows com- 
pared with 25.5 on January 1, 1944. These 
are replacement stock for 1946. 

Milk production per cow may decline 
from 1945’s record level but, if dairy pro- 
duction payments are continued through- 
out 1946 and pastures are good, the drop 
is expected to be only slight. 

The government has announced rates of 
payment through Mar. 30, 1946, and Con- 
gress has authorized continuation of the 
program until June 30, 1946. 

Milk production per cow during 1945 is 
estimated at 4,800 pounds, 5 per cent 
above the 1944 level. Liberal feeding of 
grain concentrates is credited with the in- 
crease, made possible in turn by favorable 
dairy products-feed price relationships and 
excellent pasture conditions. Even though 
pastures were excellent, more grain and 
concentrates were fed milk cows than in 
any previous year. The quantity of feed 
concentrates available per animal unit 
likely will not be much different January 1, 
1946 than it was a year ago. 


GLF Volume Totals 
Over 110 Million 


Wholesale purchasing and marketing 
volume of the Cooperative G. L. F. Ex- 
change was $110,491,000 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, General Manager J. A. 
McConnell, Ithaca, told the more than 
1,000 stockholders attending the 25th an- 
nual meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

Feed and seed figures were reported 
at $75,434,000; fertilizer and chemicals, 
$7,238,000, farm supplies, inchiding petro- 
leum, $12,651,000, and cooperative market- 
ing, $15,168,000. 
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"He's so dumb he doesn't know enough 


to come out in the rain!" 
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@ COTHERN FEED STORE, Ramsey, IIl., 
has moved to new quarters in the Hayes 
building. 

@ FRANK THOMPSON and Jesse Beasley, 
Monroe, Wash., have opened a new retail 
feed store. 

FORMS NEW COMPANY 
William Meath has announced his resig- 

nation effective Nov. 1 from the Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. to start the Meath 
Sales Co. in Chicago. Mr. Meath has been 
in the Chicago office of Thompson-Hay- 
ward for nine years and is well-known to 
the feed trade. The Meath Sales Co. will 
handle a full line of vitamin and chemical 
products for the feed trade. Offices are lo- 
cated at 9 East Illinois street. 


} D-2 FOR ANIMALS 


The type of sunshine vitamins used 
to enrich many livestock, pet stock 
and human feeds. 


IN VARYING POTENCIES 


Supplies 4,000,000 units of Vitamin 
D per pound—or in any concen- 
tration wanted. For hog, cattle 
feeds, calf meals, dog foods, etc. 


618-20 Des Moines Bldg. 


TWINS/ 


TO WORK FOR YOU 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR LOW PRICES 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 


“Stormy” 


Stuart Joins Chicago 


Advertising Agency 


J. Nelson Stuart, for the past four years 
general manager of Johnson & Johnson's 
gas mask division, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Needham, 
Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. His reconversion plans for the 
gas mask division brought peacetime jobs 
for all but six of 750 employes and won 
him national recognition. 

Before joining Johnson & Johnson he held 
advertising posts with Nash-Kelvinator, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 


Co. 


IFCO D-3 FOR POULTRY 

Forced growth, forced production 
demand year ’round addition of de- 
pendable vitamin D-3. Add it the 
simple, economical IFCO D-3 way. 


FOR ALL POULTRY FEEDS 
Easy-to-add, low in cost per bag. 
Various potencies available. For 
uniformly good results specify 
IFCO D Twins now. 


Des Moines 9, lowa , 


end 
PUT THE IFCO D PROFIT TWINS 2 
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Blue 
CONDENSED 


| FORTIFIED 7|FORTIFIED | 


PIG 7 lus R T BREEDERS | 
[BUTTERMILK | | BUTTERMILK | 


(FORTIFIED) \ PLAIN 
_ CHICK Condensed | 
[BUTTERMILK] [BUTTERMILK] 


MERCHANTS CREAMERY CO. 


536 LIVINGSTON STREET - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ASK SEEDBURO to solve your moisture testing problem. For 33 years 
this organization has studied moisture questions . . . has accumulated a vast fund of 
“know how” . . . is known as the “center of information” about moisture analysis 
It will study your requirements and make suggestions. Its recommendations are 
unbiased because it offers a wide selection of testers ... one for every need. 


3 


Steinlite. ONE MINUTE BROWN- 
An experienced operator can make a mois- «(Old... 
ture test with the Steinlite in one minute well known 


\ a . reliable 
almost any operator in two or three minutes, 


For production work as well as laboratory. _ testers. Especially suited where the 
_ volume of samples is small. Avail- 
ACCURATE—calibrated against officialoven ; | able to test 1, 2,4 or 6 samples at 


methods. EASY TO USE—operator requires no technical training. Tests wide variety | partment tester with automatic 
electric shut-off; $120.00 F.O.B. 

of products—whole grain, mixed feeds, meal, cottonseed, nuts, etc. Sold on 10-day — Chicago. Necessary accessories 


ilable f Il models. F hole 
free trial basis. No money down. Standard Grain Unit $275.00. Special Models$325.00. vaies wt 1 acacia 


OTHER TESTERS The “EQUIPMENT CENTER” 


Carter-Simon for labora- Over 400 items of seed, A — | r r : 

on all materials. grain and mill equipment — 

the modern ‘drying oven. and supplies available for | 


Tag-Heppenstall for whole prompt shipment. Write 
grain only. for catalog. 


651 BROOKS BUILDING © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from page 33) 


age spirits in November will facilitate the 
marketing of soft corn that cannot be 
stored satisfactorily for later use for feed 
or food products. 

During October, beverage distillers were 
permitted to use grains in an amount 
equivalent to 7/2 days operations, of which 
142 days could be for the use of corn. 
During November, the limitation on quan- 
tity of corn has been removed, within the 
total of 742"days permissible operations, 
but only low-grade corn may be used. 


Suspend Vegetable Seed 
Controls for 90 Days 


Vegetable seeds have been suspended 
from price control for a 90-day period by 
OPA, starting Nov. 1, 1945. At the same 
time OPA removed ceilings on 52 mis- 
cellaneous food items. OPA reported that 
vegetable seeds are currently selling be- 
low ceilings and there seems to be little 
chance that market prices will rise above 
the level of present ceilings. 


Announce Support Price 
Of $3.60 on Flaxseed 


Returns to growers from the flaxseed 
crop harvested in 1946 will be supported, 
by acreage payments or otherwise, at an 
average level equivalent to $3.60 a bushel, 
Minneapolis basis, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson announced Nov. 8. 

The desirability of encouraging a con- 
tinuation of a large acreage of flax for 
another year is emphasized by the un- 
certainties surrounding the volume of im- 
ports of flaxseed during the next couple 
of years. During the last 10 years, annual 
imports have ranged from less than 5 to 
more than 25 million bushels. 

The exact method by which farmers 
will be assured of an average return of 
$3.60 a bushel, Minneapolis basis, will be 
determined and announced before new 
crop flax begins to move to market next 
year. A general announcement is being 
made at this time so that farmers in such 
early producing states as California, 
Arizona and Texas may plan their farm- 
ing operations with this information in 
mind. 


Set Spring Pig Goal 
Of 52 Million Head 


A 1946 spring pig goal of 52 million 
head and an average support price for 
Good to Choice butcher hogs of $12 per 
hundred pounds (Chicago -basis), effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1946, to Sept. 30, 1947, have 
been announced by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson. The goal is 
about equal to the 1945 spring pig crop. 

Under the price support program, sea- 
sonal variations are being applied for the 
‘first time to hog prices. This means that 
the $12 average Chicago hog support 
price will vary according to normal sea- 
sonal changes in hog prices, ranging from 
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$10.75 in Dec., 1946, to $13.25 in Sept., 
1947, 

The present support price, $13 per hun- 
dred pounds at Chicago with no seasonal 
variation, was announced May 21, 1945, 
to be effective until Sept. 1, 1946, and is 
now extended to Sept. 30, 1946. 


Authorize More Molasses 
For Feed Manufacturers 


Molasses restrictions have been slightly 
eased for the last quarter of 1945. Under 
the amended order, feed manufacturers 
may use 65 per cent of-a calendar 
quarterly supply based on their quota. 
Previously manufacturers were limited to 
50 per cent of their quota. 


@ A. P. AMES GRAIN CO., Peabody, 


Mass., suffered a $75,000 fire loss Nov. 1. 


@ LUTHER BRIDGES, Ware, Mass., has 
been promoted to manager of the Warren 
branch of Ware Grain & Coal Co. 


MERCK OFFICIAL RETIRES 

Dr. Beverly L. Clarke has been named to 
succeed Dr. Joseph Rosin, as director of 
chemical control of Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J., company officials have announced. 
Dr. Clarke was formerly director of the 
analytical department of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. Dr. Rosin retired from 
Merck & Co. effective Nov. 1. He served 
as vice president of the firm since 1927 and 
has been employed in the chemical in- 
dustry since 1909. 


0&M 
SEED CORN AND OATS 


This wide variety of select seed is the 
choice of thousands season after season 


FIELD CORD SWEET CORN 
HYBRID FIELD CORN ENSILAGE CORN 
SEED OATS 
Vicland Columbia Gray Swedish Type 


Write for free catalog and prices on any 
quantity of seed from a bushel to a carload 


The O&M SEED Com pany 


GROWERS. 


GREEN OHIO 
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ATEST trends in feeds and feeding 

will be discussed at Cornell univer- 
sity's annual feed manufacturers’ confer- 
ence scheduled to be held Dec. 4-6 at 
Ithaca, N. Y., Prof. J. K. Loosli, program 
chairman, has announced. 

Visiting feed specialists who will ad- 
dress the group include: Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment station, 
whose topics are “Special Feeding for 
Hatchability” and “Intestinal Synthesis of 
Vitamins;" Prof. C. C. Shaw, University of 
Maryland, who will discuss the relation of 


school scheduled 
for dec. 4-6 


nutrition to ketosis, a dairy cattle disease; 
and Prof. H. A. Keener, University of New 
Hampshire, who will discuss, “Cobalt Defi- 
ciency in Dairy Animals.” 

Speakers from Cornell will include Dean 
W. I. Myers of the college of agriculture 
who will tell about the work of Cornell 
and the New York state food commission 
in relation to the feed industry; Dr. L. A. 


Push NORTHRUP, KING’S 
STERLING DAIRY FEEDS 


Income from dairy cows can 
be greatly increased through 
better feeding. Show your 
customers how to get extra 
production by feeding the 
blended and balanced 
STERLING DAIRY FEED that 
works best with their own 
grain. STERLING DAIRY 
FEEDS are famous for qual- 


ity—available in a variety 
of protein strengths. Each 
is made according to an 
efficient milk-producing for- 
mula—gives top results at 
low cost. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Dependable Since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Maynard who will discuss food needs as 
a basis for livestock production and give 
general information on cobalt deficiency 
in farm animals; and Dr. J. H. Bruckner 
who will talk on factors affecting health 
and lifetime production in poultry. 

Prof F. B. Morrison of Cornell will cover 
protein and protein substitutes for farm 
animals; Dr. K. L. Turk—roughage produc- 
tion and how it relates to grain require- 
ments in cattle; and Dr. L. C. Cunningham 
will speak on feed supplies in relation to 
livestock requirements for the country as 
a whole. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinf®n P. 
Anderson has been invited to be the ban- 
quet speaker, but acceptance had not yet 
been received at the time of this announce- 
ment, Prof. Loosli said. 

Other members of the program com- 
mittee in addition to Prof. Loosli include 
K. L. Turk, F. B. Morrison, L. C. Norris, E. 
I. Robertson, W. T. Crandall, and M. L. 
Scott. 


Egg Production Drops 
Below 1944 Figures 


Egg production on farms during Septem- 
ber was 3,422,000,000, according to the 
United States department of agriculture. 
This figure is 37 per cent higher than the 
1934-43 average but three per cent less 
than production in September, 1944. 

Only in the South Atlantic states did 
September production equal that of a year 
before. Egg production for the first nine 
months of this year was 45,709,000,000, be- 
low last year’s totals in all regions, the 
department reports. 

The rate of egg production per layer 
during September was 10.6 eggs, a new 
individual high for the month. A four per 
cent increase was noted in the South Cen- 
tral states over a year ago, with a two 
per cent increase seen in the East North 
Central and Western states. 

Farm flock layers averaged 322,139,000 
birds during September, 20 per cent above 
the 10-year average but six per cent under 
a year ago. Layers increased by 38 mil- 
lion during September, a 13 per cent in- 
crease compared to a 12 per cent in- 
crease a year ago. 


@ B & F FEED STORE, Stamford, Tex., has 
been opened by C. E. Brownfield and J. V. 
Frizell, jr., who bought the business from 
the W. W. Clark estate. 
@ FARMERS FEED & SUPPLY, Winslow, 
Ill., has moved its feed business to its cor- 
ner store building which has been modern 
ized. 
RECEIVE SECOND AWARDS 

The Purity Oats plant, Keokuk, Iowa, 
and the Buffalo Mill & Cereal plant, owned 
by General Mills, have received stars for 
their “A’ award flags from the department 
of agriculture, president Harry A. Bullis 
has announced. Notification of the second- 
year awards came from R. W. Maycock 
of the production and marketing adminis- 
tration which gave recognition for leader- 
ship in food processing. 
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The police chief of Orlando, Fla., in- 
quires: Why are they called conventions 
when the conduct of the delegates is never 
conventional? 

For the benefit of our readers who didn't 
attend the Central at Milwaukee or the 
New England at Boston, where this re- 
porter is at present, we can't believe the 
chief was referring to feed men. 

President Harry G. Cowan, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Minneapolis, and Treas- 
urer Jack E. Sams, Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co., Waukegan, Ill., were present but 
their Screwball clan was so inactive at 
Milwaukee that the name of the organiza- 
tion should be changed to the Ancient 
But Still Dishonorable Order of Has Beens. 

Many familiar faces from the far West 
‘were missing among the 1,036 officially 
registered at Milwaukee but a good repre- 
sentation from the East included Herbert 
K. Clofine, the bachelor Philadelphia 
milkman; Gustav A. E, Ackerman, Oyster 
Shell Products Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y,; 
Harry J. Prebluda, U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, New York City. 

Elmo Percival MacNicol of Chicago and 
no longer connected with the feed in- 
dustry couldn't resist joining his friends 
at Milwaukee. To keep up pretenses, he 
facetiously tried to sell steel filings as a 
feed filler and had quite a sales story to 
tell. 

Handling the toughest speaking assign- 
ment at Milwaukee, Vice President Clyde 
H. Hendrix of Pillsbury Mills, Clinton, 
Iowa, closed the convention with a talk 
that was “practically out of this world”. 
This reporter is tempted to buy a short 
wave radio set just to hear Clyde oftener 
as he bradcasts from his own amateur 
station. 

Thanks to Phil Tobias and Russell 
Mullins of Simonds & Simonds, Chicago 
advertising agency, we now know what 
the college professors think of the feed 
industry. Many of their comments could 
not be included in formula feed advertis- 
ing. It is up to all of us to prove to the 
college world the value of our products 
and service. Are you planning to do 
your share of this work? 

Jake Stewart of Kingston, N. Y., the 
dean of Blatchford salesmen, and Harry 
Cleveland of Utica, N. Y., a youngster in 
the same service, were on the job at 
Boston. They make it a point to really 
know their customers just as they know 
the products they sell. 

The New England Feedmen's meeting 
differs from all others in the industry be- 
cause it is not organized as an associa- 
tion and the delegates pay no dues, elect 
no officers. In addition, it attracts more 
college professors than any other feed 
industry sponsored meeting. 

Howard Hand, who travels the East 
for Oyster Shell Products Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., just as the late Bob Craw- 
ford formerly covered the West, was in 
Boston without his wife. Mrs. Hand must 
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have finally decided Howard 
enough to be trusted out alone. 

One of the more active members of the 
Boston committee is Robert F. McLeod, 
right hand of Arthur F. Hopkins, president 
of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, and chair- 
man of the board of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. Art and Bob 
headed the Cox’s “army” of more than 
50 which attended the Boston meeting. 
Bill Howard of Springfield, Mass., an old 
friend of this reporter, was in the “army”. 

Men, whose absence was missed, in- 
cluded, at Boston: Matt Howard of James- 
town, N. Y., Max Cohn of Buffalo, Lloyd 
Riford of Cayuga, N. Y., and Maurice 
Hoffecker of Lancaster, Pa.; at Milwaukee: 
Tom Wilkinson and Ken Walters of New 


is old 


York, Jim Wall of San Francisco, Delph 
Hill of Petaluma, Calif, and Tom Sexton 
of Kansas City. 

This is Dave, buy a Victory Bond, 
Steenbergh, expressing the hope that such 
purchases will assure a lasting peace 
and the wish that you may enjoy a 
happy Thanksgiving with your family and 
friends back home and around your table 
to eat lots and lots of turkey and trim- 
mings. — D. K. S. 

@ MAX REDINGTON, Auburn, Wash., has 
taken possession of the feed store which 
he recently purchased from Carl Reese. 
@ JOHNSON & CO., Castle Rock, Wash., 
has opened a new feed store. 


Keeps those Winter Poultry Remedy 
Profits Rolling Into My Store! 


TONIC AND CONDITIONER 
USED IN THE MASH 


There’s no need to experience a mid- 
winter slump in Poultry Medicine sales. 
TONAX, the conditioner and tonic offers 
you a real cold weather business builder, 
helps you maintain 12 months a year 
remedy volume and profit. 


More and more poultrymen insist on 
TONAX for their winter layers. TONAX 
provides layers with blood-building ele- 


ments, trace minerals and reliable stimu- 
lants often necessary throughout the dif- 
ficult Winter laying period. Contains no 
“fillers”; 100% active ingredients. Easy 
to give—used in mash. 


Right now many of your farm custom- 
ers are looking for a good conditioner to 
help tone up their laying flocks. Get this 
profitable business by featuring TONAX 
in your store. If there is not an exclusive 


Lee Dealer in your community, write to- 


day for complete details, sizes. and prices. 


Gero. H. LEE Co.’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF POULTRY REMEDIES 


OMAHA 8. NEBRASKA 


5 


—new england 


(Continued from page 69) 


million tons of feed will be available in the 
1945-46 feeding year, including carryover, 
production and imports. This indicated 
supply is slightly smaller than last year.” 

Mr. Stolpe followed Mr. Berger with an 
enthusiastic address in which he stressed 
the necessity for better public relations 
and merchandising programs for the 
feed industry. He urged the industry 
not to go back to prewar quality and 
ideas but to consolidate its wartime 
gains and continue a united front to as- 
sure postwar progress. He described 
the public relations program of the Feed 


Institute of Iowa, which he was instru- 
mental in starting, and concluded wiih 
an atomic appeal spelling A- advertise 
for profit, T- train for profit, O- operate 
for profit, M- modernize for profit, I- in- 
vestigate for profit, C- contact for profit. 

Discussing “Modern Trends in Dairy 
Cattle Feeding,” Professor Turk said: 
“Dollar for dollar—milk is the No. 1 cash 
crop of the American farmer. No dairy- 
man can do much to influence the price 
he receives for his product, but he can 
boost his net profit by improved feeding 
and management practices. * * * 

“In milk production, feed costs are 
generally found to be about equal to 
all other costs, including labor, deprecia- 
tion, interest on investment, replacements, 


CLEAN-UP 
LATE FALL 
PROFIT 


Push KRITTER-KOTE 


The Improved Hog Oil and Insecticide 


RGE your hog-feeder customers to apply a thorough 
U treatment of KRITTER KOTE to their hogs before hous- 
ing time . . . before extreme cold weather sets in. Point out 
that KRITTER KOTE effectively prevents infestation by lice 
and mange mites .. . that disease-free hogs will be able to 
keep right on building quality pork .. . clean, disease-free 

sows are more likely to come 
through with bigger, thriftier litters 
next spring. Recommend KRITTER 
KOTE, the Improved Hog Oil and 


Insecticide. 


A late-fall profit item! 


W.H. BARBER CO. 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


etc. It is obvious, therefore, that lower- 
ing feed cost is one of the most important 
factors to consider as we work toward 
greater efficiency of production in the 

“Records made by cows in dairy herd 
improvement associations in New York il- 
lustrate the relation between milk produc- 
tion per cow and income over feed 
cost. The cows were sorted into groups 
differing by 100 pounds of fat. Cows 
producing just over 150 pounds of fat re- 
turned $43.00 over feed costs while cows 
producing over 500 pounds of fat 
returned $245.00 over feed cost. There 
was an average increase in cost of grain 
of $10.50 for each increase of 100 pounds 
in fat production, but there was an aver- 
age increase in income over feed cost 
of $50.50.” 

Professor Charles paid tribute to the 
feed industry in his address on “Poultry 
Feeding and Management.” 

“War rations,” he said, “have cer- 
tainly been cussed and discussed from 
A to Z. In general, however, the records 
seem to be that growth has been satis- 
factory and production maintained at a 
high level. It is to the all-time credit of 
the feed industry that protein, both ani- 
mal and vegetable, was stretched to the 
maximum tonnage of feed. It has been 
my observation that wartime feeds have 
produced as good production as prewar 
feeds, that hatchability in general has not 
suffered and that if anything, mortality 
has been less.” 


Northwest Co-op Plans 
New Feed, Seed Plants 


The Northwest Co-operative Mills, Inc., 
St. Paul, has announced plans to build 
two new plants for housing feed and seed 
distribution facilities on recently purchased 
property in the Midway section of St. Paul. 

Construction of the feed building will 
start as soon as materials are available 
with costs estimated at about $200,000. The 
second plant, to handle seed distribution, 
will be built sometime later and will cost 
approximately $80,000. 

The four owning organizations of the 
Northwest Co-op are: Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal association, St. Paul; Midland Co- 
op Wholesale, Minneapolis; Central Co- 
op Wholesale, Superior, Wis.; and Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, South St. Paul. 
A. H. Roffers, formerly head of the seed 
and feed division of Midland is manager of 
the new plants, with temporary head- 


' quarters in Midland’s Northwest Terminal 


building, Minneapolis. 

The Northwest Co-operative has recently 
established branch activities at Menomo- 
nie, Wis., where a soybean processing 
plant has been taken over; at Green Bay, 
Wis., where a new fertilizer plant is being 
built; and at Thief River Falls, Minn., where 
a seed plant had been leased for han- 
dling clover, grass and alfalfa seeds. 


@ F. L. SWENSON, Kansas City, Mo., has 
purchased the Ratts Bros. Creamery & 
Feed Co., Nevada, Mo., and has changed 
the name to Vernon Feed & Produce Co. 
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—luther 


(Continued trom page 82) 


Operating for profit is the third 
big facto. According to figures 
from the department of commerce, 


79 per cent of dealers who failed in busi- 
ness either had no records or else inade- 
quate ones. They used hit-and-miss meth- 
ods and based their business on guess- 
work instead of any facts. 

A careful check should be kept on sales, 
gross profit, expenses, turnover and net 
profit at least every 30 days. 

Here is a typical operating statement of 
a feed store: 


Cost of goods sold.. 89,520 (87.8%) 

Gross profit (mgn). 12,534 (12.2%) 

7,682 ( 7.5%) 
Salaries $3,844 (3.7%) 

10.4 

Mot 4,851.25 ( 4.7%) 


This dealer's sales are $102,103 which 
represents 100 per cent. The cost of the 
merchandise that he sold was $89,520 or 
87.8 per cent. The difference between 
what his merchandise cost him and what 
he sold it for is $12,534 or 12.2 per cent. 
Now before he can determine his net profit, 
all expenses must be taken from this gross 
profit. In this case expenses are $7,682 
or 7.5 per cent. It is important that you 
carefully check each item of expense. For 
example, your salaries should not be over 
one-half of your total cost of doing busi- 
ness. This means your own salary as well 
as that of all your employes. The differ- 
ence between gross profits and expenses 
is $4,851.25 or 4.7 per cent net profit. 

The turnover in this case was 10.4 times 
per year. This figure is obtained by tak- 
ing opening and closing inventory, divid- 
ing by two and then dividing this average 
inventory into the cost of goods sold. By 
knowing these figures monthly you can 
correct any part of your operation that 
is out of line. If you wait until the end 
of the year before drawing up a profit and 
loss statement it is too late to correct 
business operations. 

Modernizing for profit is our fourth and 
final point. In addition to an efficient feed 
mill, every store shoud have a modern 
salesroom. Your competition has modern 
stores. They spare no expense in having 
attractive buildings well located. They 
will have a salesroom large enough to 
display at least a sack of everything in 
stock. 

Today buying habits have changed. 
Feed stores used to be for men only but 
that day is gone. Today the farm wives 
and 4-H club girls and boys buy or in- 
fluence the buying of more than half the 
feeds sold. It is difficult to influence buyers 
if they have to wait in the car while the 
farmer comes in to get his feed. 

Selling extra items definitely requires a 
salesroom. The old style store selling 
only feed is rapidly changing into one 
carrying more lines of merchandise that 
the farmer needs. The change will be 
very similar to that of the grocery store 
which formerly carried only canned and 
dry goods. Today that grocery store sells 
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complete lines of fresh fruits, vegetables, 
bakery goods, fresh frozen foods and 
meats. 

Every feed store should strongly con- 
sider adding flour, field seeds and poultry 
and livestock remedies and equipment. 
These items must be attractively displayed 
if they are to be sold in volume. Women 
buy over 83 per cent of all flour sold so 
an attractive salesroom must enable the 
housewife to come in, shop around a 
little and then purchase her flour. 

There is a golden opportunity in feed 
store extras. In the average siore a 
farmer waits 5 to 15 minutes while his 
feed is ground, mixed and loaded. If you 
have an attractive salesroom where the 
farmer can wait for his feed, you have 
an excellent opportunity of selling him a 


number of other items he needs or wants. 

We have completely modernized a num- 
ber of feed stores and have installed at- 
tractive displays with prices clearly marked 


with remarkable results. One store has 
increased its egg mash volume 600 per 
cent over last year. It has sold 12 times 
as much poultry and livestock equipment 
as last year because the equipment was 
attractively displayed and plainly priced. 
These are only a few of the amazing sales 
increases brought about by this modern- 
ized salesroom. 

The day of frowning clerks and wartime 
urgency is over. It’s time to wake up and 
modernize. It’s time to determine for 
yourself, ‘What's ahead in the feed busi- 
ness?” 


@ Some outstanding records were made 


at the 1945 Western New York Egg 


Laying Test: 


—Highest average Test record, 


—New World’s Record for pen of 
White Leghorns, 


—High pen of Rhode Island Reds, 
—High pen of New Hampshires, 
—High hen of all breeds, 

—High White Rock hen. 


Good feeding proves the breeding in 
these birds,—milk improves the feed 
and “without doubt this has been one 
of the main factors in the pronounced 
excellent results at our Test.” 


For “tops” in feeding results use dry 
skim or buttermilk in your feeds. 


Consult our Feed Service 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC 


221 WN. LA SALLE 


STREET, CHICAGO 
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FOR YOUR BREEDING MASH 


Assure Chick Vitality wits 
Sufficient Vitamin 


WHITCOD gives you 3000 A units—all from pure 
Cod Liver Oil, and at NO EXTRA COST! 


Today poultrymen and turkeymen want chicks and poults that have the vitality to live, grow 
strong, and develop rapidly. They want chicks and poults that are free from any vitamin deficiency. 
Get your chicks and poults off to a good start. Use WHITCOD “SPECIAL” —a pure Cod Liver 
Oil, Fortified, in your breeder mashes. WHITCOD “SPECIAL” is a high quality oil with a 
guaranteed content of 3,000 Vitamin A and 400 Vitamin D units. 
It will pay you to investigate WHITCOD today. Write for our prices and full details. 


For general poultry mashes we also have a pure Cod Liver Oil fortified, that has a guaranteed 
content of 400 Vitamin D and 2,000 Vitamin A units. Prices and samples on each or both of these 
oils will be supplied on request. 


WHITCOD 


A PURE COD LIVER OIL, FORTIFIED 
Produced under our U. S. and Canadian Patents 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. B11, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


Western Representative: George C. Spriestersbach 
505 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Plants: 
Rockland, Maine — Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


THE COMPLETE LINE... 
Tonnage builders 


specialties . 

VITALITY MILLS INC., Board of Trade, Chicago 4, tt. 
Manufacturers of famous VITALITY 
Poultry, Turkey, Hog, Dairy and Live- 
stock Feeds. 


profitable 
. . priced to win your 
market, built to hold.it . 


—michigan 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Prof. G. A. Brown of the animal hus 
bandry department was in charge of the 
Friday morning program at the college 
which opened with a movie on the Science 
of milk production filmed by Puring Mills, 
St. Louis. Dr. Huffman gave another of his 
interesting talks on, “Romance in the 
Digestive Tract in Relation to the Use of 
Feeds,” and Dr. E. P. Reineke of the phy. 
siology department at Michigan State dis. 
cussed the application of hormones to pro. 
ductive processes in farm animals. 

The guest speaker was Dr. W. E. Krauss, 
chief, department of dairy industry, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station, Wooster, 
Ohio. Dr. Krauss spoke on calf feeding 
problems and explained recent develop. 
ments in this field. 

Fred Rowe presided at the final session 


Friday afternoon which featured a tak 


on the use of fermentation products by 
Dr. H. R. Stiles, Commercial Solvents, 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. The general 
question and discussion period was ha- 
dled by a panel of experts composed of W. 
C. Geagely, state chemist; R. W. Luecke 
and C. W. Duncan of the experiment sta- 
tion; and G. A. Branaman, W. C. MeMillen, 
J. A. Davidson, and Frank Thorp of the 
college staff. The meeting was concluded 
with a summary by Dr. Huffman and 
comments by Mr. Bronson. 


PENB Group to Study 
Merchandising Aids 


The study and development of retail 
merchandising techniques to help move in- 
creased volumes of poultry products 
through retail channels will be the prin- 
cipal job of the newly organized retail 
merchandising committee of the Pouliry & 
Egg National Board, the poultry industry's 
official consumer information agency, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Homer |. 
Huntington, general manager. 

The committee, working with the Na 
tional Board, will study such merchandis- 
ing factors as: 

1. Effectiveness of counter cards, stream- 
ers, posiers and other poini-of-sale mate- 
rial in moving increased volumes of poul- 
try products. 

2. Consumer buying habits. 

3. Proper location of the poultry de 
partment within the store. 

4. Refrigerator design. 

5. Packaging. 

The committee will also set up machi 
ery for moving surplus poultry meat ad 
eggs through retail stores when markelt 
are glutted with seasonal over-production 
Primary function of the committee, how 
ever, is to improve the year around mer 
chandising of poultry products. 


@ JOHN HAHS, Loomis, Wis., is building 
a 30 by 45 foot feed mill and warehouse. 


@ MRS. L. C. VIRCHOW, Waupaca, Wis. 
president of the women’s auxiliary of the 
Wisconsin Hatchery association, died Oct 
26 of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


Recently, I drove with my family to a 
nearby village of 2,500 population for a 
Sunday dinner, following which we dis- 
covered we needed to replenish our gaso- 
line supply before motoring home. To our 
dismay, we discovered that every one of 
the 11 gasoline stations in the village were 
closed. This Sunday closing practice de- 
veloped during the war and is continuing 
on following V-J Day. 

In a gents’ furnishing store where I 
went to make a purchase last week, I was 
gruffly informed by a clerk that I mustn't 
expect to find a good assortment of goods 
so quickly following the end of the war. 

A few days ago, a hotel proprietor where 


Austin W. Carpenter is a member of 
the New York State Emergency Food 
commission and executive director of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants. 
His opinions, as expressed in this column, 
are his own and are not necessarily shared 


by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


I was stopping took apparent pride in tell- 
ing me that the education they gave their 
guests during the war period of going else- 
where for breakfast—a meal on which the 
hotel never made money—was going to 
stick in his business policy. 

Quite evidently we have a lot of mer- 
chants who educated their customers not 
to expect service under a war emergency 
and who are planning to make this non- 
service policy hold over into the postwar 
period. 

If these merchants want to have my 
thinking on the subject, I'll emphasize 
my conviction that they are flirting with 
trouble. “Service” is what the American 
purchasing public wants and it will have 
it. It is true that people have put up 
without much service during the war be- 
cause they had to. However, let's not 
jolly ourselves that they will go without 
service from this point on. 

“Find out what the public doesn't like 
and give them less of it. Find out what 
they like and give them more of it” has 
always been the merchandising policy of 
one of the most successful tradesmen I 
ever knew. In my opinion, his philosophy 
is a very practical one to start applying 
tight now. 

It is to be granted that no merchant 
wants to be a slave to his customers and 
it is easy to conclude that you have the 
tight of some time off from your business 
for rest and recreation; that it isn’t neces- 
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sary to smother customers in courtesy; that 
the public has grown to expect and de- 
mand far too much service. Yet after all, 
these customer's demands are all part and 
parcel of every business that caters to the 
American public. If you don't wish to 
supply service deluxe, then perhaps you 
should seek other fields of activity or at 
least be reconciled to having your com- 
petitor who megeis the service demands of 
the public, take over in your trade terri- 
tory. 

Why am I! writing this? Because too 
many feed merchants have told me in 
recent months that they never were going 
back to giving all the service they sup- 
plied to the trade in the prewar days. 

Let me remind you that competition is 
going to be keen in the retail feed busi- 


ness. Keener than any of us have ever 
experienced. It strikes me that rather than 
planning a continuance of wartime mini- 
mum service, we better make plans—and 
quickly too—for service that will by far 
outstrip that which was rendered in pre- 
war times. 

@ ROY CARLSON, Hudson, Colo., has 
opened Carlson's Grain & Feed Elevator, 
formerly the Ady & Milborn Elevator. 

@ HARRY J. HENRY, Grand Ridge, Ill., has 
purchased the H. E. Crum Grain Co., Cor- 
nell, Ill. 

@® CARL ZOBISCH, Butler, Okla., has pur- 
chased the interest of his partner V. J. 
Zobisch in the Carl Zobisch Grain Co. 


That’s what you are doing when you 
deliver to your trade — 


Feeds 


vitalized with 


Y-O 


More and more Farmers and Poul- 
trymen are looking for those two 
big Red Letters “Y-O” on every 
bag—to get the extra value only 


Conkey Dealers give. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 


6761 Broadway, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Mills: 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Vi-tal-ized 


FEED | . 


Rich in Vitamins 


“et PRES TO FOLLOW THE WAY” 
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Dust Collectors 
Malt Cleaners 
Reels, Bins, Tanks 
Spark Choke Damper 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Our Service Includes 


Feed Hoppers 
Elevator Casings 
Elevator Legging 
Elevator Heads 


Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 
General Sheet Metal Work 
Building Special Machinery 


L. BURMEISTER COMPANY 


4535 W. MITCHELL ST. 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


Cameline 
Calcium Carbonate . 


Insoluble ..... 
Trace Minerals 
Fluorine 


Magnesium Carbonate. 
1.50%, 


LIMESTONE FLOUR 


YOUR FEEDS 


97°, CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cameline Limestone Flour is used by many 
leading manufacturers of poultry and live- 
stock feeds. They appreciate its consistent 
high quality and high calcium carbonate 
content. Contains No Fluorine. Note the 
chemical analysis. 

Investigate this fine Limestone Flour—compare its 
purity, uniformity, availability, economy. 


Write for samples and prices today. 


Display CAMELSHELL 

the complete shell builder for poultry. Camel- 
shell is easier to sell—does two important 
jobs at one low price—thoroughly tested ana 
proven efficient. 97% Pure Calcium Car- 
bonate—contains No Fluorine. Backed by 
consistent advertising in Poultry Journals. 


Write for Samples and Prices today. 


Offices: TOWSON, BALTIMORE, MD. 


JACK P. GRADY 


Jack P. Grady, just released from the 
navy, has been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager for the Chase 
Bag Co. according to an announcement 
by R. N. Conners, general sales manager. 
Lieut. Grady was in uniform four and a 
half years, including service on the battle- 
ship California in the Pacific and aboard 
a sub chaser in Alaskan waters. Before 
the war he was a member of Chase’s sales 
promotion department. He will have his 
headquarters at the company’s general 
sales offices in Chicago. 

@ HERBERT SNYDER, Circleville, Ohio, 
formerly of Snyder & Immell, Kingston, 
Ohio, is the new manager of Pickaway 
Grain Co. 

@ DON BRUNNER & SONS, Athens, Mich., 
have purchased an 80-year old grist mill 
from Mrs. E. K. Mason which they will 
use in their feed and milling business. 

KILLER-DILLER CAMPAIGN 

N. H. Stark & Co., Grafton, Wis., has 
announced a new nation-wide sales cam- 
paign for Killer-Diller, its liquid rat and 
mouse poison. Trade, consumer and in- 
stitutional papers supplemented by direct- 
mail advertising are carrying sales pro- 
motion material for the product. Emphasis 
is being put on the gallon container 
which retails at $8.00. 

JOINS WHITE LABORATORIES 

C. R. Wilcox, Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed Southwest sales representative for 
White Laboratories, Inc., Henry W. Swan- 
son, regional manager, has announced. 
Mr. Wilcox who succeeds Earl R. Reeves, 
formerly served as nutrition specialist for 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., and received his train- 
ing in organic chemistry at the University 
of Kansas. 
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can be gained by an investigation at this time? The damage has 
been done and our dead cannot be returned. That is the tenor 
of some of my correspondence. On the other hand, in order to 
fix responsibility and from what I have read and heard, many 
important facts have been withheld from Congress and the 
people. In the House and Senate this week charges were 
hurled that a “gag rule” has been adopted by the majority mem- 
bers of the special Pearl Harbor investigating committee. In one 
instance it was said that a navy captain was literally “driven 
crazy” in an effort to have him change his testimony and that 
he is being “confined” to a navy hospital. Other charges were 
made also: 

1. That the United States had broken the Japanese code 
long before Pearl Harbor and that “responsible officials” 
were therefore in a position to ward off disaster before it 
happened. 

2. That the fantastic “wind” broadcasts, particularly an 
“East wind rain” message that told of war with the 
United States, were perfectly well understood by the 
top command. 

3. That File 7003 is missing from navy department cabinets; 
that minority members of the investigating committee 
were refused permission to look into Files 7002 and 7004. 

4. That the logs of two radio monitoring stations are no- 
where to be found, two of them probably destroyed. 

5. That both the aymy and navy sent high-ranking officers 
around the world to find witnesses and induce them to 
change the testimony they had previously given con- 
cerning events that led up to the disaster. 

6. That General of the Army, George C. Marshall, then, as 
now, chief of staff, sent an eleventh-hour warning to Pearl 
Harbor by commercial cable, when by using the tele- 
phone he probably could have given Hawaii commanders 
the necessary two hours to prepare. 

A full, complete and unbiased hearing must be held. The pub- 
lic is aroused; we ought never have another Pearl Harbor. 
INDIGNATION MEETING 

The automobile dealers throughout the nation have rebelled 
against OPA orders which will limit the profits on the retail sales 
of cars. Yesterday, senators and representatives and auto 
dealers met with Chester Bowles in an effort to have him refrain 
from issuing such orders. Congressmen were swamped with 
telegrams and from appearances most members were at the ses- 
sion. It was also apparent that Bowles intends to issue the 
order, perhaps with slight modifications. The dealers allege they 
cannot remain in business if the order goes into effect. Here is 
another illustration of government despotism designed to elimi- 
nate the middle man. It is contrary to sound business practice 
and may result in the establishment of government operated 
sales agencies. Do we want that? Is this the thing our boys 
have been fighting and dying for? It's up to the people. 
WAGES AND PRICES 

The President's message on this subject was neither fish nor 
fowl. It did not satisfy anybody. We may look for increased 
wages in some industries but government will be slow to recom- 
mend price increases. A squeeze is on the retailer to absorb 
increased costs, and with the automobile dealer, his very exist- 
ence is threatened. Present uncertainty in the Industrial field 
over wages is resulting in a slowing up of reconversion. Most 
factories are ready to go but the problem of wage and price 
adjustments must first be solved before we can expect a re- 
sumption of normal business conditions. 

GRIST IN THE MILL : 

Labor-management conference has bogged down. 
groups are quarreling over procedural matters. 
on John L. Lewis. 

American troops in Manchuria may present another “incident.” 
The situation is tense. These troops should be withdrawn. 

Scientists who have worked on the atomic bomb contend that 
the big nations must get together to control it as a group, other- 
wise all face destruction. 

Four million tons of food are in shipment to liberated Europe 
and North Africa for the last three months of this year. 


Labor 
Keep your eye 
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Executive Attention for 


All WERTHAN Customers 


N O ORDER is too small to receive 
the personal attention of the execu- 
tives of the Werthan Bag Co. The 
company was founded by and the 
management remains in the Werthan 
family which insists that every cus- 
tomer, large or small, must receive 
fast and satisfactory service. Fast 
service is a tradition of the Werthan 
Bag Co. and satisfied customers are 
a heritage which every member of 
the Werthan organization proudly 
protects. 


Order your next supply of bags 
from Werthan—for fast service, 
for assured quality and for at- 
tractive designs. Benefit by 
doing business with a company 
which operates its own cotton 
mill and bleachery. You'll ap- 
preciate the personal attention 
given your problems and re- 
quirements by executives who 
have had years of experience 
serving the feed industry. We 
will appreciate your inquiry. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE TENN. 
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Nutrition 


HE problems of animal nutrilion, 

particularly as they affect dairy cattle, 
poultry and swine were discussed by 
specialists and research workers before 
feed manufacturers, dealers and feeders in 
a two-day conference at Ohio State uni- 
versity, Nov. 1-2. More than 250 persons 
from 12 states were in attendance. 

The Ohio animal nutrition conference 
has become an annual event and is looked 
to by persons connected with the industry 
as a time to learn of the new findings of 
the scientific investigators. The conference 


MAGNET 
CLOSED 


TRAMP IRON 


DISCHARGE 


| MAGNET 


REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD 


MAKE IT A 


STEARNS 


627 S. 28th St. 


conference draws 
good attendance 


is sponsored by the agricultural extension 
service at the state university and the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station at Wooster 
in cooperation with the feed interests of 
the state. 

The nutritional deficiencies in natural 
feeds, vitamins and minerals, the place 
of concentrates in the ration, the relation 
of nutrition to hatchability of eggs, feed 


PERMANENT 


Spout Separator 


Fully automatic in operation. 

No manual removal of tramp iron. 

Tramp iron is automatically discharged. 

Double gap provides two magnets in one 
unit. 

The separator with a trap gate. 

Has Mill Mutual Class "A" Rating. 

Held in operating position by magnetic 
attraction. 

Positive action of trap gate, open or closed. 
No electric current needed, furnished com- 
plete and can be installed by anyone. 
Backed by two generations of experience, 

your guarantee of satisfaction. 


EARNS MAGNETIC 
NUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


PULLEYS—CLUTCHES—BRAKES —DRUMS—MAGNETS 


control and other related matters were 
among the subjects covered by the speak- 
ers, who were from the staffs of the re- 
search institutions of Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Feed manufacturers and dealers were 
commended by many of the speakers for 
their cooperation and for the way they 
have maintained the quality of feeds dur- 
ing the wartime shortages of certain in- 
gredients. 

Among the facts presented were these: 
Much of the trouble caused by nutritional 
deficiencies of farm animals on natural 
feeds is due simply to a lack of enough 
feed. 

It is difficult to diagnose the lack of 
many of the vitamin and mineral deficien- 
cies. 

Good feeders watch their animals to see 
how they eat and perform and in this way 
they evaluate the roughages and use con- 
centrates as a means of balancing the 
feeding program. 

The use of vitamins cannot be expected 
to overcome the ill effects of poor manage- 
ment practices. 

A byproduct of the fishing industry 
known as fish press water has become 
available for poultry feeding in recent 
months. Good results have been reported 
when used in combination with soybean 
oil meal. 

Brewer's dried yeast is now available 
for the first time in quantities which al- 
most supply the demand. The wise use of 
these producis has made it possible to 
maintain the high quality of feeds in the 
absence of milk products, liver meal and 
other packing houses byproducts formerly 
depended upon for many of the water- 
soluble vitamins. 

The nutritive requirements for good 
hatchability are greater and more exacting 
than for egg production. Intake of vita- 
min A may adversely affect hatchability 
and particularly the vigor and vitality of 
the chicks hatched. 

Poultry breeder rations should contain 
not less than 3,300 units of vitamin A per 
pound of total feed to insure hatchability 
and to produce chicks with proper reserve 
of this vitamin. 

Layers that do not have access to direct 
sunshine or an inadequate amount of sun- 
shine produce eggs of low hatchability un- 
less vitamin D in some form is supplied. 

Alfalfa meal of high quality is an 
economical and efficient source of vita- 
min B.-complex as well as carotene and 
vitamin D, (if sun cured) in the swine 
ration. 

@ NORCO FEED MILL, Albion, Neb., is 
building a new warehouse and enlarging 
and remodeling its feed plant. 
@®C. A. CLIFTON, Pawhuska, Okla., has 
purchased the Soderstrom Mill, West 
Pawhuska, and will add new equipment 
to modernize the grinding facilities. 
@ CALIFORNIA PACKING CO., has pur- 
chased the Ciiro Dry, Inc., plant, Tampa, 
Fla. where i: will process cattle feed from 
refuse citrus peel and pulp. Sale price 
was $67,500. 
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Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with en outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than “‘cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 

Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


Che feed Bag 


‘fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 


cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a ‘Thank You” to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning vet2rans, 
your nation, your employees-- 
and your own industry! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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enough to fit the growing or production 
job, vitamins to fit the stage of growth, pro- 
duction, or hatching egg production, and 
enough energy feeds to supply energy and 
warmth. A full discussion of this subject 
would require several days in itself. A 
reconversion job so far as formulas are 
concerned, points primarily to a consider- 
ation of both the older and newer know!l- 
edge, and of feed ingredients readily avail- 
able. 
SWINE NUTRITION 

Until comparatively recently swine nu- 
trition followed that of the larger farm 
animals. More recently workers in swine 
nutrition have taken a page from the 
poultry nutrition book and have made 


much progress. A great deal of that prog- 
ress is due to the Wisconsin and Illinois 
experiment stations. Both of these sta- 
tions have called particular attention to 
the values and need for alfalfa in dry lot 
feeding. They have learned to forget their 
fear of fiber in swine feeds, and have 
found that adequate protein qualiiy, and 
especially the need of vitamins, is much 
more important than avoiding more than a 
small percentage of fiber. 

In general the nutritional requirements 
for pigs change rapidly during the grow- 
ing-fattening period, and are most intense 
during gestation, lactation and early 
growth. More information is still needed 
on requirements from farrowing until they 
weigh 60 to 75 pounds. 

The prewar idea that a hog supplement 
should contain 40 per cent or more pro- 
tein is therefore very much out of date. 


IT PAYS 
TO RECOMMEND— 


5425 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD 


RYDES” 
CALF FEEDS 


“Cream Quality — 
for Particular Calf Raisers” 


RYDE & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


*CREAM CALF MEAL 
—Fed wet — 


Get the Story on 
EXTRA SWEET 


*CREAM CALF FLAKES 
—Fed dry — 


HONEYDEW 
32% Dairy Supplement 


Cargill, Incorporated 
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Minneapolis 


Good supplements for gestation, lactation 
and young growing pigs in dry lot will 
practically never be able to contain as 
much as 40 per cent protein because of 
the need of other necessary nutrients, 
thereby reducing the protein percentage. 
This is sound practice, and makes for really 
high grade hog feeds. 
SUMMARY 

Reconversion of wartime feed formulas 
will result in a reconsideration of all the 
nutri‘ional knowledge at our disposal, us- 
ing the newer ingredients that have real 
merit, while going back to the use of tried 
and true ingredients, as soon as they are 
again available. The advances in rumi- 
nant and swine nutrition made in recent 
years will continue to be applied to all 
modern feeds for these animals. Feeders 
will not be satisfied with mediocre and 
moderately good feeds —they will again 
demand the really good ones. 


Name Boyer President 
Of Sperry Division 


Edward O. Boyer has been named presi- 
dent of the Sperry division of General 
Mills, Inc., to succeed Frank B. Burke who 
recently resigned, according to an an- 
nouncement by Harry A. Bullis, company 
president. Mr. Boyer was also named 
vice president of General Mills. 

Several other changes in personnel were 
also announced by Mr. Bullis. Clarence E. 
Anderson has been named executive vice 
president of the Sperry division and 
George H. Lambert, manager of formula 
feed operations, was advanced to vice 
president. John S. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed division vice president in charge 
of grocery products. 

Mr. Burke, who is leaving General Mills 
after 43 years in the milling industry, was 
honored recently at a dinner in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Boyer, his successor, joined 
the Sperry organizaiion at Oakland, Calil., 
in 1911 and has served as executive vice 
president of the Sperry division since last 
February. 

Mr. Anderson served three years as 
president of the General Mills’ Brazilian 
branch at Rio de Janeiro, where he was 
chief representative of the company in 
South America. His association with the 
Sperry company dates from 1922. Mr. 
Lambert has had 36 years of experience in 


. formula feed operations including buying, 


selling and manufacturing, while Mr. 
Mitchell joined the sales organization of 
General Mills in 1928. 
COLUMBIA FEED & FUEL CO., Van- 
couver, Wish., is building a $15,000 feed 
warehouse, office and store building. 


NEW SARGENT SALESMAN 

Harry Sandre, World War II veteran who 
saw service in North Africa and other 
theaters of war, has been appointed terri- 
torial representative in the state of South 
Dakota for Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, according to an announcement by 
company officials. Mr. Sandre joined the 
Sargent firm about a year ago and was 
employed in the traffic department prior 
to his transfer to the sales force. 
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Initial shipments of soybeans are now 
being received at the giant elevator, shown 
above, recently completed at Clinton, lowa 
by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in conjunction 
with the company’s soybean extraction 


plant. The incoming beans represent the 
start of the big task of filling the tower- 
ing tanks of the structure, which has a 
total capacity of more than a million 
bushels. Soybeans stored in the tanks will 
be drawn on constantly to supply the ex- 
traction plant, which is on a schedule of 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, com- 
pany officials explain, so it is expected 
that beans will continue to be received ai 
the elevator until the last of the 1945 crop 
is harvested and sent to market. 


Williams Gets New Post 
With Schenley Corp. 


Dr. E. Clifford Williams has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of re- 
search for Schenley Distillers Corp., New 
York City, Lester E. Jacobi, president, has 
announced. He will coordinate and direct 
all scientific research and development ac- 
tivities for Schenley, its subsidiaries and 
affiliates. 

Dr. Williams is a member of the board 
of directors of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
and has held important research offices 
with General Mills, Inc., Shell Development 
Co., and General Aniline & Film Co. He 
was also awarded the Walker medal by 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

Dr. A. J. Liebmann, who has been work- 
ing with antibiotic research problems, will 
hereafter devote all his time to funda- 
mental research for Schenley. 

® LEO L. RADCLIFF, Hamilton, Ind., is 
now sole owner of the Hamilton Feed Mill, 
having bought out the interest of Edward 
Niccum. 
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gredients and results. 


Daring the wartime period Honegger 
Feeds have maintained their high quality in both in- 


In addition, Honeggers’ have conscientiously serviced 
their older accounts rather than attempt an “all out” 


expansion program. 


How well this has been accomplished can best be told 
by the number of loyal dealers Honeggers’ have been 
able to service during these trying times. 


If you are looking for a line of 
feed that GETS REPEAT BUSI- 
NESS,and KEEPS it, order 
Honegger Feeds today. 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these big advantages: 


1 Exceptionally high in amides and 
* amino acids and with approximately 
three times as much crude protein as 
average cane molasses. 


Rich and well balanced content of 

* Vitamins B:1, Bz and Be as well as 

Vitamins C, E (fertility factor), H 

=. P-P (Niacin), and Pantothenic 
ci 


High content of digestible carbo- 
* hydrates in form of various sugars 


and polysaccharides, including the very 
nutritious pectin and soluble gums. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in 


Solicited 


Many minerals and elements essen- 

* tial to animal health including iron, 

calcium, phosphorus, magnesium, potas- 

sium, sodium, chlorine, sulphur, manga- 
nese and copper. 


5 Uniformly high quality, plus other 

* advantages of dealing direct with 
producer as we market only our own 
production. 


6 Ideally located to serve customers in 
* the Southeastern territory. 


accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


“nquities UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 
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(Continued from page €2) 
these excess commodities off the domestic 
market in order that the surp!us does not 
depress unduly the domestic market. 

Some government economis!s have said 
that if we could mainiain our national in- 
come at 159 billion dollars, that agricul- 
tural prices would probably remain around 
parity, in the open market. I'll accept 
that as a fair assumption but I have some 
doubt as to whether we can reasonably 
expect to maintain, after this reconversion 
period, a national income of 150 billion 
dollars. You see we talk in terms of na- 
tional income because we know what that 
is, and that is a pretty gocd index to con- 
sumer purchasing power. As far as agri- 
culture is concerned, we are interested in 
consumer purchasing power so we take 
national income as an index to consumer 
purchasing power. 

I have some doubts as to whether we 
can reasonably expect for some years to 
come, a peacelime nalional income of 150 
billion dollars. I make that asseriion on 
this basis. Last year of course we had 
the highest national income we ever had 
by all odds—158 billion dollars. How did 
we get 158 billion dollars? Why we got 
it not with full employment but wiih over 
employment. That is, you had all these old 
people who would ordinarily go into re- 
tirement or who delayed retirement be- 
cause their services were needed. You had 
all these young people who would normally 
be in school. Then you had this army of 


understood this was to 


“Excuse me! | 
lay in.” 


women workers—I mean women workers 
for wages—of course the women have al- 
ways worked but you gentlemen haven't 
paid them always, but I am talking about 
the ones we pcid. 

I don't know whether we will have cs 
many employed as we have now. I think 
it unlikely, but let us assume that we will 
have as many employed. Well if we do, it 
seems certain that the basic work week 
will be decreased. We will go on a basic 
work week basis because we will cut out 
exira and over time. And if we cut out 
overtime pay then national pay rolls will 
go down and of course consumer purchas- 
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Combining 
Old with New 


That's no headache for IBBERSON be- 
cause we have 60 years’ experience to 


No matter what your problem, consult 
IBBERSON. No cost—no obligation for 
interview. Write for our FREE book. 
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FEEDS and FEEDING 


Here is a book which is a definite asset for any 
person producing or handling feeds. This 20th 
edition of FEEDS AND FEEDING, written by 
Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell university, contains 
more than one thousand pages. It is the most 
practical compilation of information on livestock 


can use almost every day. 


Get your copy of FEEDS AND FEEDING direct 
from The Feed Bag by placing your order now. 


741 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


ing power will go down. 
the normal expectation. 

But within the last two weeks we have 
had the demand from labor for a 30 per 
cent increase in wages which would make 
as large a toial pay roll for the basic week 
as it formally made for the basic week plus 
the overtime pay. You know these re- 
cent demancs of labor are sort of perplex- 
ing to farmers. That isn’t the word he uses 
but that is the one he means, because 
farmers have never been able to under- 
stand how it is that labor, during the 
war, tied wage rates up to cost of living— 
that largely meant farm prices. When 
farm prices were going up, wage rates 
were tied to cost of living. But now when 
we are on the verge of a decline in farm 
prices, they cut wage rates loose from 
farm prices and ask for a 30 per cent in- 
crecse. I am willing to stick my profitorial 
neck out a long way by saying that I will 
bet a big steak dinner with any man here 
that if a 30 per cent increase in wages is 
granted or even 24 per cent that this will 
be reflected within a year in the index of 
prices of the goods the farmers buy. 

Now you see the dilemma that is facing 
the farmer as I see it. That doesn’t neces- 
sarily make it true, it is just as I see it. 
He's on the verge of a declining price level 
with a gaurantee for, say three years. | 
don't know what will happen after that but 
if the demands of labor go through, I 
think we are on the verge of an increasing 
price level for the things the farmer buys. 

I want to just take a moment to tell you 
what the farmer is doing to try to prepare 


I think that is 


By F. B. Morrison 


* 


nutrition ever printed —a book you 
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for this rainy day if and when it comes 
—let’s hope it won't come but I think it is 
always well to build a cyclone cellar be- 
fore the storm comes. In the first place he 
is now reducing his long term mortgage 
indebtedness at a remarkable rate and I 
know of no better way of facing this de- 
clining price level than cutting down your 
fixed overhead, and of course that mort- 
gage indebtedness is a fixed overhead. 
The evidence also seems to point to the 
fact that he is not buying the adjoining 40 
on credit before he has paid for the home 
80. At least I hope that is the case. 

After the readjustment period is over I 
think there is going to be less room than 
ever before for the inefficient farmer on 
the land. I think that advances are being 
made at such a rapid rate that he has to 
run faster than Alice in Wonderland did 
in order just to stand still. If he doesn’t 
run pretty fast, he is going to fall much 
further behind than his father did in the 
same length of time. 

I think that is a good thing for agricul- 
ture. I never liked the idea of agriculture 
being sort of a dumping ground for a fel- 
low who did a poor job of farming or 
farms as a last resort. I am one of those 
who believe that you are not going to 
only have to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before in order to 
be a successful farmer, but you are going 
to have to grow those two blades of grass 
at the former cost of one blade of grass. 


Now that is just another term for efficiency. - 


Efficiency is merely reducing cost and the 
more efficient farmer has always been 
better off than the less efficient farmer. 
Efficiency is a good prop in times of pros- 
perity—it is a good prop in times of de- 
pression and I say to you that I know of 
no better substitute for promoting c a healthy 
agriculture. 


@ GWINN MILLING CO., Columbus, Ohio, 
suffered a loss estimated at between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 Nov. 3 in a fire 
which took the life of a night watchman. 


MEASURING FOOD VALUES FOR 
DAIRY COWS 

Hilgardia Journal, Vol. 16, No. 11, Uni- 
versity of California, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

* * * 

RIBOFLAVIN CONTENT OF SOME 
ANIMAL FEEDS 

Bulletin 671, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Tex. 
HOME-MADE HOG EQUIPMENT 

Bulletin 199, Purdue University, College 
of Agriculture, West Lafayette, Ind. 


COST OF PRODUCING MILK IN ILLI- 
NOIS PORTION OF ST. LOUIS MILKSHED 


Bulletin 515, University of Illinois, Col-_ 


lege of Agriculture Urbana, i. 

SPRAY AND DUST SCHEDULES 
Bulletin 310, Purdue University, Col- 

lege of Agriculture, West Lafayette, Ind. 


COST OF PRODUCING MILK IN 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS - 

Bulletin 511, University of Illinois, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 


GROWING AND USING SOYBEANS 
FOR FOOD 


Bulletin 305, Purdue University, Cel. 


lege of Agriculture, West Lafayette, Ind. 


@ WINNIKER BROS., Millis, Mass., have 
purchased the Millis Coal & Grain Co. from 
John Labaree and Thomas F. Malloy, prin- 
cipal owners. 
JOINS DOYLE & DICKINSON 
W. L. (Bill) Dickinson is now associated 
with the Doyle & Dickinson Co., Chicago 
feed brokers, according to an announce- 
ment by Bob Doyle and Jim Dickinson. 
The firm maintains offices at 1175 Board of 
Trade building in Chicago. 


YOU SELL DAIRY FEEDS... 
™ KAF-KAPS DESERVE 


A SPOT ON THE COUNTER 


Wherever cows are fed, there is a good market for 


Kaf-Kaps are 4 
in the dis- 
'y carton shown 
Stimulates - 

sales. Window posters and 
other sales helps free. National 
advertising in dairy papers will 

1& customers into your store. 


ANADEX KAF-KAPS. This fast-moving, quick-acting 
product supplies the vitamins which, in University of 
Wisconsin research, cured and prevented most cases of 
scours and related calf disorders. But equally important, 
the feeding of Kaf-Kaps from day of birth helps young 
calves get off toa flying start. 
Dairymen use about 25 Kaf- 
Kaps per calf. Order out a 
supply now and watch this 
product do the job in saving 
calves. Packed in attractive 
display boxes holding 24-25’s 
or 12-100’s. Retail price—75¢ 
for box of 25; $2.75 for 100. 
USUAL DEALER MARGINS. 


THE EASY WAY 
TO REMOVE HORNS 
One application of Holt 
HORNEX stops horn 
growth on calves, kids and 
rams up to two months of 
age. Easy to use Dehorn- 
ing Paste; no bleeding. 
Packed 12 bottles in a 
case. Retails at $1 each. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO., AURORA, ILLINOIS (Formerly Nutrition Products Co.) 
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* from Armour 


Generally speaking the fall season 
is the pay-off period for your 
farmer customers and feeders . 

the time when the year’s feeding 
practices are proved either good 
or bad. 


* 


This year, of course, short- 
ages have upset any care- 
fully planned feeding pro- 
gtams. Compromises have 
had to be made, new meth- 
ods tried. 


* 


But feeders who are disappointed 
with what the profit ledger reveals 
won't be satisfied until they can stay 
with a tested formula and quality 
ingredients. 


* 


During the war years it’s a 
fact that many have learned 
the value of Armour’s Meat 
Proteins because they had to 
do without them! 


* 


Demand for Armour’s Meat Pro- 
teins continues in excess of supply. 
We do not look for any immediate 
relief; therefore, use your supply 
judiciously—conserve wherever you 


can. 
* 


Any change will be reflected 
immediately in our alloca- 
tions to dealers. Just as 
always, everyone will get a 
fair share. 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Armour's Meat and Bone Scraps 
Armour's Tankage 
Armour's 6% Special Steamed Bone Meal 
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The DAY Bag 


Cleaner Unit 
CLEANS Bags at LOW COST 


The low resistance of the DAY DUAL-CLONE Dust 
Collector—combined with a DAY-designed suction 
head—makes it possible to operate the complete, 
well balanced, single head DAY Bag Cleaner unit 
with a 5 H.-P. motor. Think of the SAVING in power 
consumption over other installations of the same 
capacity that use 15 to 20 HP. 


Tubular Cloth Dust Filter Unit 


—furnished, when required, as a secondary col- 
lector to capture very fine dusts. Combined with 
a DUAL-CLONE, this unit provides complete separa- 
tion of fine dust. 


Write for full Information 


The DAY Company 


818 Third Ave. N. E. . Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


In Canada — The DAY Company of Canada, Ltd., 
613 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg. 


keen edged selling tools to build a profitable business. 


ADM FEEDMASTERS 
Conidinpene of the world's largest and mos? modern 
nutritional leboratories, ADM Feedmasters have made 

and will continve to moke. vital contributions to: im- 
prove the feeding practices of Ameri agriculture. 


_ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


ROANOKE BUILDING « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Greater Capacities 
. more uniformly ground Feedstuffs 
with the AMAZING 
new 
"SUPERIOR" 
HIGH SPEED 

FEED 


GRINDER 


Investiqate this STURDY LIFETIME Grinder wi’h the Quick 
hange Screens Feature and Permanent Magnet. 

Here is a Grinder far ad- 
vanced in design to step up 
production of accurately 
ground feed to meet the de- 
mands of stock and poultry 
raisers. 


Write for illustrated 
Bulletin No. 612-S. 


CRUSHER PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 


need 


MOLASSE 


telegraph, telephone or write 
our nearest office for prices. 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Wall St. (Zone 5) 215 Market St. (Zone 5) 


NEW ORLEANS 
913 American Bank Bidg. (Zone 12) 
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scheme, because Charles Grant attempts 
to educate his customers to stress quality 
feeds and ingredients rather than cost, 
and he has achieved a large measure of 
success with this merchandising goal. 

Charles Grant is asked every year by 
manufacturers of pet supplies to aid in 
designing and operating a display booth 
for their products at the Topeka state fair. 
His booths have always drawn big 
crowds. At the fair Mr. Grant makes the 
acquaintance of thousands of Kansans, 
many of whom are from his own locality, 
and very often they become patrons after 
meeting him. 

A delivery service? There isn't one. 
And there is a logical reason for this, Mr. 
Grant advises. Furnishing customers with 
a telephone delivery service would elim- 
inate considerable store traffic, would les- 
sen sales to the people who come in for 
one item, and then become attracted by 
the Grant displays and the invitation to 
browse with no obligation, eventually 
leave the store with three or four items. 

There is evidence of the keen merchan- 
dising skill of Charles Grant in all divi- 
sions — the hatchery, the feed section, and 
the pet department. The tendency at the 
store is to build the sidelines with the 
same thoroughness as the major depart- 
ments. That an equal emphasis on side- 
line and main lines is profitable is demon- 


strated by the steady stream of traffic at- 
tracted to the pets and pet supplies de- 
partments of the Grant store. 


General Mills Appoints 
New Property Managers 


Three new property managers have been 
appointed by General Mills’ central di- 
vision, according to James E. Skidmore, 
Chicago, General Mills’ vice president and 
head of the central division. 

They are Louis B. Falb, who will man- 
age the division's Minneapolis properties; 
Roy E. Swenson, appointed to take charge 
of central division's Kansas City-Wichita 
properiies and Clay W. Smith, who will 
manage Louisville properties. Charles G. 
Ferguson, formerly of the Chicago office, 
will serve as Mr. Swenson’s assistant, Mr. 
Skidmore announced. 


@ WALTER D. DIRCKS, New York, N. Y., 
manager of the foreign department of 
Corn Products Refining Co., died Oct. 25. 
He had managed the company’s foreign 
branch for 20 years. 


JOINS J. T. GIBBONS 
R. E. Synold has been appointed direc- 
tor of nutrition for J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New 
Orleans, Paul H. Feuer, executive vice 
president, has announced. Mr. Synold 
was formerly in charge of the animal nutri- 
tion division of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. He is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois and has wide 
experience in the nutrition field. 


Dr. W. E. Poley Joins 
Sioux Falls Feed Firm 


Dr. W. E. Poley has joined C. B. New- 
comb as managing partner of the Sioux 
Falls Milling Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
veteran poultryman 
was discharged Oct. 
24 as a lieutenant 
colonel in the army 
air forces and re- 
turned at once to 
Sioux Falls and the 
feed business. 

A graduate of the 
University of Con- 
necticut, Dr. Poley 
received his master’s 
degree the 
University of North 
Carolina and won 
his doctor's degree at Purdue, where he 
spent seven years in poultry work. In 
1934 he went to South Dakota State col- 
lege where he headed the poultry depart- 
ment until his entry into service in July, 
1941. 


DR. W. E. POLEY 


@ JOHN W. BRISCOE & SON, Greenville, 
Ind., have purchased the Campbell Grain 
& Seed Co. at Bunker Hill from Maurice 
Campbell. 

@ CARL SHELBY, Paxton, Ill., is planning 
a new feed mill, warehouse and storage 
plant. Equipment will include hammer 
mill, feed mixer and corn cracker. 


SWEET 16% 
WHEAT, 


no auction sale— 
just mighty good 


QUALITY 


PULVERIZED OATS 
PULVERIZED BARLEY 
DAIRY FEED 

OATS 
FEEDING BARLEY 
MALT HOUSE SCREENINGS 
GREEN ALFALFA MEAL 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


SIZES 
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HEN, CHICK, PULLET 


PROTEINS 
MEAT SCRAPS 


SORRY—WE HAVE NONE... 


BUT 


WE HAVE 
PLENTY 


OF THAT GOOD 


SHELLBUILDER 


CRUSHED REEF OYSTER SHELL 
So Essential to Poultry Development 
and to MAXIMUM EGG PRODUCTION! 


BAGS 
25-50-80-100 Ibs. 
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a foot on the fence and look at a 
man’s livestock while we talk with him in 
terms that he can undersiand. I think that 
is a challenge and an opportunity which 
I think we will accept. 

There is no secret about making a bal- 
anced ration today. You can go to your 
state university and come home armed 
with the kind of information needed to do 
a good job. How good a job you do de- 
pends on the integrity with which you do 
the thing. If you do it right, it still isn’t 
worth a dime unless you can carry it to 
the man you ought to help. If the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world, then 


when you feature 


WISCONSIN 


re ” 

The Corn That Keeps 
You take no chances when you recom- 
mend Wisconsin Hybrids to your custom- 
ers. They are especially bred to fit soil 
and climate—to produce extra bushels of 
good, solid ears with deep kernels and 
small cobs—corn that keeps in the crib 
without molding. Other proven Wiscon- 
sin Varieties you will be interested in: 
Vicland Oats, Henry Wheat (Spring), 
Blackhawk Wheat (Winter), Wisconsin 
“38” Barley, Redson Flax, Rex Orange 
Sorghum, Wisconsin Soy Beans. 


HEAVILY ADVERTISED 


A consistent campaign in leading farm 
papers carries the story of Wisconsin 
Hybrids to your customers. They'll be 
asking for them! Write today for litera- 
ture and dealer list. 


ERY SACK 


IS TAGGED ‘Qa 


é 


Look for this tag on © 
your bags of Wiscon- © 
sin Hybrids. It guor- 
antees this seed corn a 
is developed from new 
foundation stocks supplied each year by the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture . . . and 
that it has been field inspected, officially 
sampled, tested and tagged by the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Association. 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 


Agronomy Building, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


the hand that feeds the livestock rules 
our industry. 

I have no sympathy with the fellow who 
is worried about chain stores. Nor do I 
have any dispute with co-op movements 
or any others which help do a better feed- 
ing job. We don't need to worry much 
about the dealer down the street who's 
just painted a new sign and got a new 
trick. We need to pay more attention to 
our own business. 

We need to do more about the guy 
who is our most vicious competitor; the 
man who doesn't feed, who doesn't feed 
tight or who doesn't feed enough. Instead 
we go out and fight continuously, point- 
ing our advertising and sending our 
salesmen out to get the business from some 
other guy when there’s a multitude of 
untouched business for us. 

The feed business is one of the most 
fundamentally sound businesses in the 
world. Man‘s anatomy will never be ar- 
ranged so that he can digest corn, oats, 
hay, grass and roughage. There must be 
a conversion into vital foodstuffs—high 
class feed, milk, meat, eggs, butter, lard, 
and cheese. Livestock and poultry have 
to accomplish this. Balanced rations make 
the feed industry as basically sound as 
the rules of life. Selling good nutrition is 
a sure fire proposition which cannot fail, 
because the laws of nature are back of it. 

University experiment stations and ex- 
tension siations throughout the country 
have come to recognize that we have 
cleaned our house and are trying to do the 
same thing they are, to provide better and 
more economical feed and management 
for the farmers and feeders of the coun- 
try. I think we need to work a great deal 
closer with them, and experimental men 
and college men need to work closer with 
us, because we are so organized that we 
can test the processes they develop in 
months or weeks when it would take years 
any other way. It’s another case of doing 
better shoulder to shoulder. 

The finest men in the country are con- 
nected with our feed industry. Our cus- 
tomers are intelligent and will buy the 


VITAMINS A-D 


AND 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CLO-TRATE White's LIVEX CLO-TRATE 
Vitamin A&D Natural “Dry 
i i i D-Activated 
Supplements Powder) 


White Iuc. 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


tight feeds if we sell them the right way. 
We need to sell them the right way. When 
this meeting adjourns we should go back 
to our businesses with relish and courage 
for the days ahead when we will again 
have big stocks to sell. 

Our customers have been buying more 
feed than ever before in the past few war 
years. All we have to do now is to make 
an earnest attempt to hold their business. 

The challenge of today you must all face 
until we meet again is this: look upon 
your competitors as friends, run your busi- 
ness well, live your lives and when you get 
up every morning say to yourself, “This 
is going to be the best day of my life!” 


Report 10% Increase in 
Chickens on Farms 


Young chickens raised on American 
farms are estimated at 821,353,000 birds, 
a 10 per cent increase over 1944, the de- 
partment of agriculture has announced. 
The 1945 figure is 12 per cent less than 
1943’s record production. 

The department estimate is two per cent 
higher than July predictions because of 
an unsually heavy late hatch. Additions 
to the totals are not expected to increase 
the figures much because less than one 
per cent of the chicks are added to flocks 
after Oct. 1. 

Commercial hatcheries produced 391,- 
158,000 chicks from June through Sep‘em- 
ber of 1945, the largest total in history 
for these months. The four months’ pro- 
duction in 1944 was 161,772,000 with the 
previous record high of 374,230,000 set in 
1943. The number of chicks hatched on 
farms was 208,745,000, 46 per cent above 
1944 but seven per cent under 1943 rec- 


ords. 


@ JACK SIZELOVE, Bloomington, Ill., dis- 
trict manager for Pillsbury Mills, has 
started construction of a building near 
the Illinois Central tracks to house a 
new feed store and hatchery. J. T. 
George, Danvers, will manage the busi- 
ness. 
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An expansion of sales and merchandising facilities to place the marketing of 
calf feed on a nationwide basis has been announced by D. W. McMillen, chairmar 
of the board of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. The calf feed program will 
be in charge of J. V. McCorkle, well known authority on feeding and breeding beet 
cattle. Assisting Mr. McCorkle in the calf feed enterprise will be Paul Jackson, 
manager of a large dairy farm near Cincinnati, who will join the company in 
December. Shown above checking over details of the new program are: Mr. 
McMillen, left, Mr. McCorkle, center, and George Martin, prominent Aberdeen-Angus 


grain. 


@ JOHN J. BASTEN, New Franken, Wis., 
operator of a feed and grain business 
since 1903, died Oct. 5. 


JOIN DR. LeGEAR CO. 

The Dr. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, 
livestock and poultry prescription firm, 
has announced the appointment of John D. 
Pursell as head of its expanded advertis- 
ing department and Conrad C. Ramick, 
army air forces veteran, to the sales and 
service departments. 


ROBINSON SUCCEEDS HODGES 

C. E. Robinson, former director of manu- 
facture for General Mills, Inc., has been 
named to succeed Brodie W. Hodges as 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 
for the Sperry division of General Mills, 
according to an announcement by Edward 
O. Boyer, president of the Sperry division. 
Mr. Robinson served as special assistant 
to Mr. Robinson, the retiring vice presi- 
dent, since June 15, 1945. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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@ WILBUR H. GRINER, Pikeville, Ill., grain 
elevator operator, died suddenly Oct. 30. 
® GEORGE PHELPS, Mokena, Ill., has 
started construction of a new feed store. 
NAMED SALES DIRECTOR 
Harry W. Gleichert has been appointed 
director of sales for the Columbia Chemical 
division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh Pa., according to an announce- 
ment by E. T. Asplundh, division vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Asplundh also announced the 
appointment of John C. Leppart as assist- 
ant to the operating vice president of 
Southern Alkali Corp., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
which is owned jointly by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass and American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


BUTTERMILK BILL 


“It provides all 
the great food 
values of milk 
condensed 
form.” 


SUPREME BRAND 
CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 


to meet the 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
SHORTAGE 


“Supplies of animal proteins will 
be short,” warns the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Critical shortages 
are reported everywhere. Demand 
continues to far exceed supply, 
and the trade sees no relief until 
far into 1946. Meat byproducts 
are scarce, but milk is available. 
That's why we can supply you 
with Supreme Brand Condensed 
Buttermilk — the best of all pro- 
teins. 


Use it to supply the animal pro- 
tein deficiencies in all your poul- 
try rations. A few pounds builds 
the Protein Quality of every bag, 
and provides Milk Vitamins, flavor 
and palatability. Helps conserve 
meat scrap, too. 


It will help you solve the animal 
protein problem because Supreme 
Brand is priced right. This makes 
it economical to use the year 
around. It is positively fresh and 
long-keeping, and we can supply 
you, in any size shipment. Order 
a supply now. It's safe “insur- 
ance” against animal protein un- 
certainties. 
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Bulletin Bidg., 
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Pilot frend Oyster Shells 
Mt. Airy Gran-l-Grit 


Vada-Zorb Poultry Litter 
Blatchford's Vitadine 20 
Clear Quill Poultry Concen 
Leader Peat Litter 

Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Waterloo Hog Feeds 
Marblehead "98" Calcium 
Royal Oak Charcoal 


Supplies 


Distributors 
WATERLOO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Servall-Stazdry Poultry Litter 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Ferti 


Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 


Nopco A & D Feeding Oils A LF A LFA 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 


MEAL 


Carbonate 
ilizers 


Milling & Products 


Waterloo Mills Company COLORADO 


Manufacturers and Whelesale 


Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS 
IOWA 


The Denver Alfalfa 


Co. 


Brokers of 


Limesto 


ne Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 


Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
205 W. WACKER DR. 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 


SS 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


Bran utd Middlings 


in Protein) 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


"Tennawr a Hoyt Co. 


Re-elect All Officers 
Of Russell-Miller Co. 


All officers of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were re-elected at gq 
meeting of the board of directors following 
the annual stockholders meeting held Oct. 
290. 

H. S. Helm was again named chairman 
of the board and L. F. Miller succeeds 
himself as president and treasurer. Other 
officers are: M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president; M. R. Devaney, vice president; 
W. C. Helm, vice president; W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president and secretary; E. S. 
Decker, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; L. F. Putnam and T. J. Beggs, as- 
sistant secretaries; and M. A. Lea, assist- 
ant treasurer. 

With the exception of F. H. Chapman, 
who has resigned due to poor health, all 
former directors were re-elected. New 
members added to the board are R. J. 
Harriagion, manager of the firm's Buffalo, 
N. Y. mill and T. J. Beggs, who was also 
appointed general manager of the Occi- 
dent elevator division. 

The usual quarterly dividend, payable 
Nov. 1, was declared on the basis of 40 
cents per share on common capital stock 
outstanding as of Oct. 25. 


Sargent & Co. Appoints 
Ferguson Secretary 


B. A. (Bert) Ferguson has been appoint- 
ed secretary of Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, according to an announcement by 
the firm. He succeeds the late Irv Pott- 
hoff. 

Mr. Ferguson has served for several 
years as auditor for Sargent and is a 
graduate of Simpson college. Before join- 
ing the feed firm he was credit manager 


for Rollins Hosiery Mills. 


@ MUMAW FEED CO., Wakarusa, Ind., 
has moved into its new modern building 
recently completed. 

© FARMERS ELEVATOR, Halbur, Iowa is 
building a new feed mill and storage 
building. 


"We're lost! Someone must have mis- 
laid us!" 
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New Processing 


Shown above is a view of the new soy- 
bean processing plant recently opened by 
the Haynes Soy Products Co., Portland, 
Ind. Clarence E. Peters (inset) is presi- 
dent and general manager of the enter- 
prise and also president and general man- 
ager of the Haynes Milling Co., Inc., the 
parent firm. The building, formerly 
occupied by the Portland Tile Corp., has 
undergone extensive remodeling and is 
designed to process 1,800 bushels of beans 
and produce 2,000 gallons of soybean oil 
daily. 

Remodeling began in September, 1944 
and was completed last July when 24-hour 
operation began for 16 employes. The 
white building in the left foreground houses 
the scales to weigh loads entering the 
plant and the four large tanks at the rear 
provide storage for 65,000 bushels of 
beans. Two 150 h.p. boilers provide steam 
for processing operations. The soybean 


oil is obtained by the expeller process. 

Edward M. Haynes, founder of the 
Haynes Milling Co., was actively inter- 
ested in the new venture but his death in 
May 1944 deprived him of witnessing the 
completion of the project. 

Other officers of the soybean firm in- 
clude: John C. McCrum, secretary; H. H. 
Van Kirk, plant superintendent; Walter 
Hilfiker, office and traffic manager; Richard 
Kessler, assistant treasurer; and Joseph 
Hanlin, assistant to the manager in plant 
operations. 


@ ROY C. ROBERTS, McKinney, Tex., has 
purchased the Goodner Grain Co., oper- 
ated by Jim Goodner for the past 34 years. 


@ CAY AGEE, Arthur Ill., president of the 
board of the Maroa, Ill., Farmers Co-op 
Elevator Co., has purchased the business 
of the Davis Grain Co. and changed its 
name to Agee Grain Co. 


MANARD MOLASSES CO., Inc. 


Phone RAymond 9741-42 


532-34 Audubon Bldg. 


New Orleans 16, La. 


MANARD QUALITY 
Sugar Cane Blackstrap 
MOLASSES 


* 


TANK CARS & BARRELS 
Use more MOLASSES — and you will save money. 


Use MANARD QUALITY in YOUR FEEDS, and you get extra 
nutritive value. 
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difficult poultry disease problem to handle 
is usually referred to Maquoketa: for*con- 
sultation. This is also the only one of the 
stores that sells baby chicks. 

Naturally in order to handle such a 
large volume of business and to keep the 
various stores of the firm supplied tegular- 
ly, a large fleet of trucks is needed. The 
Mueller company has six trucks which 
handle the bulk of the business, includ- 
ing delivery to various customers. 

A large number of farmers come in :to 
get their own feeds and seeds, but there 
still remains considerable delivering to do 
in such a large organization. Deliveries 


are routed for certain days when full 
loads can be made up. This means that 
farmers need to place their orders for feed 
fairly well in advance—and they have 
been very cooperative in this respect. 

In addition to making its own feeds, the 
Mueller company also makes its own con- 
centrates. Since the installation of the 
pellet mill, there has been considerable 


“demand for rabbit pellet feed which the 


firm also manufactures. 

Equipment at the mill, in addition to 
the pellet mill, includes a Burton mixer, 
Barnard & Lee roller, and a Diamond 
huller. The elevator has a capacity of 
eight cars. 

A large sign in the Mueller plant at 
Grandmound expresses the firm's policy in 
regard to cash and credit. The sign reads, 


Sunset Feed & 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 


Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS Hercules Dried Whey (an exclusively milk product) 


Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 

Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


PREMIER 


When you want buildings for storage, 
farm use or profitable resale . . . here 
they are! Priced from $99.50. 

Sturdy, pre-fabricated, all-wood build- 
ings, designed, built and priced RIGHT. 

Offered in many sizes. Wide as 24 
feet. Any desired length. The buildings 
come in factory-made units ready for 
quick assembly by inexpert help. 

Be sure and ask for prices, dealer dis- 
counts and House Catalog No. F7. Write 
for information on roof ventilators, metal 
nests, electric brooders, and ask for our 
complete poultry and dairy supply cata- 
log No. 25. 


THE NATIONAL IDEAL CO. 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


Keil 


HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


* Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years’ experience, is well 
equipped to help you plan and to 
build the mill machinery you need. 
They will be glad to help you with 
your problems. Whether you are 
purchasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions.and esti- 
mates from Kelly 
Duplex. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


“Do Not Ask For Credit. We pay you 
cash for your grain. We must have cash 


or its equivalent for our grain, feed and 


Northeast to be Short 
Of Feed This Winter 


Another difficult feed situation appears 
in the offing for New York state poultry- 
men and dairymen, and livestock feeders 
in other areas of the Northeast that nor- 
mally do not grow enough feed for their 
year-around needs, according to Dr. L. C. 
Cunningham of the agricultural economics 
department at Cornell university. 

“These farmers will be at a considerable 
disadvantage in getting feed this winter 
relative to those in normal feed-surplus 
production areas of the Mid-west,” said Dr. 
Cunningham. 

“Despite the ending of the war and an 
opulent harvest generally, prices of feed 
grains and most other feed concentrates 
are either at their price ceilings or are ap- 
proaching them. Experience has shown 
clearly that when feeds are at ceilings, 
their flow through normal distribution 
channels is ‘sticky’ and uncertain.” 

Dr. Cunningham pointed out that the 
high level of livestock production in pros- 
pect for the first half of the 1945-46 feed 
year indicates a demand for feed at least 
equal to the 1945 production of feed 
grains with the demand for high-protein 
feeds exceeding the supply. The basic 
problem is that, under price ceilings, these 
feeds are under-priced relative to the 
grains, he said. 

Although the 1945 corn crop is the fourth 
successive 3-billion bushel crop, the 
amount to be harvested for grain is actu- 
ally 8 per cent smaller than in 1944, his 
figures show. The 1945 oat crop is the 
largest on record, the barley crop slightly 
smaller than last year, and grain sorghums 
considerably smaller than 1944's large 
crop. Combined production of these four 
feed grains this year is just about equal 
to 1944 production. 

On the other hand, Dr. Cunningham said, 
22 per cent more corn was used on farms 
in the July-September quarter than a year 
ago; use of oats was even greater. Pro- 
duction of oil meals will about equal last 
year’s production, and the high-protein 
feed scarcity will continue during the 1945- 
46 feeding year, he stated. 

On the demand side, Dr. Cunningham 
stated that hogs are being marketed at 25 
per cent heavier weights than a year-ago, 


_and that about 25 per cent more chickens 


and 22 per cent more turkeys were raised 
this -year than last. It appears that the 
number of layers this winter will exceed 
that of a year ago by about 5 per cent. 

The feeding of concentrates to dairy 
cows has been heavy, he said, and as of 
Oct. 1 grain feeding per cow on farms of 
crop correspondents was 7 per cent heav- 
ier than a year ago. 


@UNION CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Orfordville, Wis., which shut down its 
business some time ago has bought new 
property and will build a 36 by 90 modern 
feed plant. 
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DR. KENNETH L. TURK 


Dr. Kenneth L. Turk has been named 
head of the animal husbandry department 
at Cornell university to succeed Prof. F. B. 
Morrison, who resigned his administrative 
duties effective Oct. 1, in order to devote 
more time to research and teaching. Dr. 
Turk was a member of the Cornell faculty 
from 1934 to 1938 when he left to become 
professor of dairy husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He was recalled to 
Cornell in 1944 to take charge of dairy 
cattle work. 


Start New Addition to 
Sargent Feed Plant 


Sargent & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have 
started construction of a new addition at 
the east end of their Des Moines plant 
that will provide approximately 200,000 
cubic feet of space. The building is being 
constructed of concrete blocks, with steel 
beams and girders and a full concrete 
floor. 

The new addition was designed and is 
being supervised by William Rogerson, 
Sargent superintendent of construction, 
who has been working in close harmony 
with E. I. Sargent. 

Mr. Rogerson, formerly of Fall River, 
Mass., joined the Sargent organization ia 
1941 after majoring in architectural engi- 
neering and design at Iowa State college 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


@ BAUER BROS. CO., Campbellsport, Wis, 
suffered damage estimated at $30,000, Oct. 
12 when fire destroyed the company’s 
grain elevator and office building. 


@ TURNER SEED & SUPPLY, Arthur, Ill, 
has moved its seed business to Matoon, 
Ill., where the firm will operate the Big 4 
Elevator Co. 
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NO FOOLIN’ 


EAGLE 


FEEDS 


DO THEIR STUFF 


INA BIG WAY 


at SMALL cosr 


EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
EXPERTLY MADE 


@ 
In Mash or Pellets 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
NEW ULM, MINN. 


Quality Manufacturers for 90 
Years 


100 LBS. NET 


id Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill G 


TRY OUR 


PECOS SPECIAL 
IT’S BETTER 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 
Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


FEED GRAINS. . 


. FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN & DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 
Telephone Bridgeport 3114 


FISH MEALS 


VITAMIN A — VITAMIN D OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D OILS 
VACUUM DRIED PEAT MOSS 


SPECIALTY FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, 


MICH. 


Succeeds Morrison | 
- 
a 


EXTRA ELEVATOR CAPACITY 
WITHOUT REBUILDING EXPENSE 


© Handles Larger Volume. 

* Speeds Up Elevating 

* Prevents Delays. 

¥ Labor Utilized More Effectively. 
* You Serve Customers Better. 


WRITE FOR 
CAPACITY 
ANALYSIS 
FORM No. 76 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


719 Hoffman St. § 


Hammond, Ind. 


REPAIR GRAIN BAGS with 


TEHR-GREEZE 


“FABRIC CEMENT 


A tough, versatile adhe- 
sive with a thousand uses 
in the home, in the re- 
pair shop and on the 
farm. Works equally well 
on clothing, awnings, 
grain bags, burlap bags, 
tents, binder canvas, win- 
dow shades, cotton ma- 
terial, harness, handbags, 
luggage, suitcases, belts, 
overshoes, golf bags, footballs, shoes, 
auto upholstery, furniture and many other 
items. Write for trade prices. 


VAL-A CO. 700 W. Root St. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 

BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 

Linseed Meal * Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 

CORN OIL MEAL 

CORNGLUTENMEAL @ 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Od 


Gopher State 
Feed Co. 


M. J. AND MARSHALL BEAUBAIRE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Reliable Shippers for a Quarter Century 


Linseed Millfeeds 
Meal 
Soybean Pulverized 
Oats and 
Meal 


Barley 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 
Full Oat 
Line of / Products 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


ORDER 
YOUR 
CAR 


NOW! 

Minnesota Girl Flour 
AND MILLFEEDS - 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
General Offices Minneapolis 


ANIMAL-POULTRY 


YEAST FOAM 


REGULAR and FORTIFIED 
with VITAMIN B, 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 22, Ill. 


CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 


POULTRY FEEDS 
STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


Order NOW! 


WRITE 
WIRE 
OR PHONE 
SNOW —— is in new cloth 
Clean-Odorless-Sterile-Easily 
assimilated Straight or assorted 
cars’ Hen-Chick-Meal-Flour. 
EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN COMPANY 
Sales Agents: White Shell Corporation 
177 MILK STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 
In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange ® New York City 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 
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Service department for our readers. 


Low Rates: 50c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 H. P. motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 lb. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 

c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Hammer mill, attrition mill, feed mixer eleva- 
tor legs, screw conveyor, cob crusher magnets. 
vin Box SS-621, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
2 is. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 

Have a number of good going country eleva- 
tors for sale in Qhio, Indiana or Illinois. Some 
will pay for themselves in one year of good 
management. Owned mostly by older men want- 
ing to retire. If you want to buy, see or write 
us your needs. Availability of most our plants 
not publicly known. Mid-West Business Ex- 
change, 121 W. Garro St., Plymouth, Ind. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

If you have experience in the country elevator 
business and are ambitious to own your own 
plant, we have one to fit most any sized invest- 
ment. Located in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, or 
Southern Michigan. Many are bargains. Write 
Mid-West Business Exchange, 121 W. Garro St., 
Plymouth, Indiana. 


< UNIVERSAL YEAST 

Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and daily feeds. Rice Laborator‘es, 
Dassell, Minn. 


»sHatching Year ’Round — All Popular Breeds 
* * &:U.S. Approved — Pullorum Tested. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 
tories.:“Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 
Morris, Ill. 


ELEVATOR WANTED 
Want to buy good grain elevator business in- 
cluding feed, coal, and seed sidelines. Will pay 
cash. Prefer No. Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. or So. 
Michigan. State full details. Write Box OM-201, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

Jay Bee hammer mill, 3SDC, 50 HP, 440 mo- 
tor on cast base. Excellent condition. Write 
Farm Supply Store, Middleville, Mich. 

BUSINESS FOR SALE 

Elevator with storage cap. of 6,000 bu. 

1— 40 H.P. Monarch Att. Mill. 

1 — Kelley Duplex Corn Cracker. 

2 — Feed Warehouses. Coal Shed — 200 ton 
cap. 

1— Coal conveyor. 

1— 30 H.P. Bryant Hammer mill. 

Located in good farming country and on the 
main line of R.R. White Box DW-139, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

FOR SALE 

Expeller process soybean mill in excellent 
condition — located in heart of Central states 
soybean belt. Three expellers 2,400 bushel 
capacity. Well equipped and ample storage in 
connection. Good railroad facilities. Can show 
excellent earnings. Owner wishes to retire. 
Priced reasonable for quick sale. Write Box 
DR-351, The Feed Bag. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

FOR SALE 

1— 30 H.P. direct connected J.B. mill on 
cast iron base. 

1— 50 H.P. direct connected J.B. mill on 
cast iron base. 

1— 40 H.P. direct connected J.B. mill. 

All above complete with motors and starters, 


@ FRANCIS KOWALCHYK, Markesan, 


Wis., has purchased the Laper Milling & 
Supply Co. from J. W. Laper. 


CABLE ADDRESS "'RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER GRAIN 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


Receivers Shippers 
Exporters 
Export and Domestic 
Forwarders 


Members All Leading Exchanges 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


Bourse Buildin 
Chamber of Commerce 


Philadelphia 6, 


220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. S. A. Meier Co., 


Milwaukee 13, Wis. Phone Bluemound 2240 and 
Bluemound 7380. 


FOR SALE 
1 Blue Streak A series mill complete with 
50 H.P. motor and starter. 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle. Available for immediate delivery. 2 yrs. 
old. Replacing with larger Blue Streak mill. 
S. A. Meier Co., Milwaukee 13, Wis. Phone 
Bluemound 2240 or Bluemound 7380. 
FOR SALE 
Sprout Waldron Pneumatic system with B.B. 
motor used very little and new dust collector 
complete. W. J. Spry & Sons, Granton, Wis. 


® BEN COLLISON, Bruning, Neb., has pur- 
chased the Valparaiso Grain & Lumber 
Co., Valparaiso, Neb. from E. J. Haynes. 


Quality and Service First 


Hay-Grain Seeds and 
Mixed Feeds Insecticides 


SARASOTA FEED CO. 


121 S. Lemon Ave. Sarasota, Fla. 


TO LOWER FEED COST 
TO RAISE FEED QUALITY 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY 
1421 CHESTNUT ST. - PHILA. 2. PA. 


FOR SALE 

Long established feed, coal and lumber busi- 
ness. Large sales volume. Stock, buildings and 
equipment to be sold to settle an estate. Good 
location with Pennsylvania Railroad siding. For 
details write J. W. Fairchild, Box 384, Port- 
ville, New York. 

FEED MILLER 

Experienced, must be steady and _ reliable. 
Permanent job, good wages. Ward Acker- 
man, Altamont, New York. Phones: Albany 
2-8690 or Altamont 2131. 

FOR SALE 

Portable Powered Box and Bag Stacker — 
$530.00; Floor-to-floor powered conveyors 
$600.00. Truck scales — 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ plat- 
form — $440.00; 20 ton, 24’ x io’ platform, — 
$575.00; 20 ton, 34” x 10’ platform — $815.00 
Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Company, 
2184 S. 3rd Ct., Columbus 7, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


ann SUPPLIES ror 
FEED PLANTS ano 
CEREAL PROCESSORS 


R. R. HOWELL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ONION SETS 


Best quality—properly cleaned, screened 
and graded. 

Let us know your requirements, we will 
be pleased-to submit prices. 


OLTHOFF BROS. 
South Holland, Ill. 


MARION, IND. 


FISH OILS 


for Poultry Feed 


MARDEN-WILDCORP. 


So! 


*COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET 


Ground Screenings — write or 


HIAWATHA GR 


Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 


wire for quotations. 


AIN COMPANY. 


MINNESOTA 


MERCHANTS 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


FEED CORP. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Mineral Feed Men Name 
Lyle Palmer President 


Lyle Palmer, Oelwein Chemical Co., 
Oelwein, Iowa, was elected president of 
the National Mineral Feeds Association, 
Inc., at the group's convention held at Des 
Moines Oct. 15-16. W. A. Ruehlman, E. M. 
Peet Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, lowa, was 
elected vice president and H. A. Marshall, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlanta, Iowa, 
treasurer. 

Re-elected as directors were E. P. Querin, 
Reliable Chemical Co., Marcus, Iowa; Ed- 
gar Archer, U. S. Food Co., Cambridge, 
Ohio; T. I. Moorman, National Livestock 
Remedy Co., Bloomington, Ill.; and Mr. 
Marshall. C. C. Kenworthy, James J. Doty 


Co., Ltd., Shenandoah, Iowa, was added to 
the board. 

Principal discussion topic at the meeting 
involved interpretation and application of 
a tentative regulation governing labeling 
of formula feeds containing drug _in- 
gredients passed by the executive commit- 
tee of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. 

The new regulation states that: “For- 
mula feeds containing drug ingredients for 
the claimed cure, mitigation, treatment or 
prevention of disease or ailment, or to af- 
fect the structure or any function of the 
body shall be labeled to show, in addition 
to other information required by feed laws: 
(a) the quantity, proportion or percentage 
of each therapeutically-active ingredient 
or agent; (b) adequate directions for use, 


Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


MARIN SALES COMPANY 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


SEA 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Call 


MILLIGAN & SON, 


Sioux City, lowa 
Brokerage Department—C. S. Milligan, Mgr. 
Carlots 
Soybean Oil Meal Cottonseed Hulls Tankage 
Cottonseed Meal Oyster Shells Meat Scraps 
Cottonseed Cake Suncured and Dehydrated Steamed Bone Meal 
Cottonseed Screenings Alfalfa Meal Mill Feeds 
Distributor for 


CELACTO 
THE LACTIC ACID CONCENTRATE 


Cc A LEY for Service! 


Phone 86549 at Sioux City, lowa. 


INC. 


FOR FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS | 


OU ALIT Y AND SERVICE UNENCELLED 


and (c) adequate warnings against use 
under those conditions in which its use 
may be dangerous to health. (The term 
‘drug’ as used herein does not apply to 
any vitamin, mineral or other substance 
that is added solely to prevent nutritional 
deficiencies.)” 

Paul Ijams, director of the control divi- 
sion of the Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture and a member of the mineral feeds 
subcommittee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials, discussed in- 
terpretation of the regulation. Plans were 
formulated for an intensive study of the 
requirements of the feed industry to be 
submitted to Mr. Ijams, interested manu- 
facturers and feed organizations. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Feed Bag published Monthly at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin for October 1, 1945. 


State of Wisconsin Jl 
County of Milwaukee § ‘5: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
David K. Steenbergh, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of The Feed Bag and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, David K. Steenbergh, 
6434 Betsy Ross Place; Editor, Claire L. Ons- 
gard, 709 E, Juneau Ave.; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, Eldon H. Roesler, 4635 
N. Idlewild Ave. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock.. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be giv- 
en.) Editorial Service Company, Inc., 741 No. 
Milwaukee St., David K. Steenbergh, 6434 Bet- 


sy Ross Pl., Eldon H. Roesler, 4635 N. Idle- 
‘Ave., Claire L. Onsgard, 709 FE. Juneau 
ve. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
SHOWN AbOVE (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1945. 


MILDRED M. WALZER. 
(My commission expires July 7, 1946.) 
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Retiring? 


You may have made money — per- 
haps galore 

During the sellers’ market attend- 
ant with war; 

You may have expanded, and 
friends confess 

That you've reached the apex of 
business success. 


But, mister, don't coast on this tide 
of glory 

For tomorrow's market's a different 
story. 

Don't spurn the advice of your 
salesman friend 

Who knows full well that this orgy 
will end. 


Don't tell him: ‘Now, I think that 
idea's swell, 

But why change my tactics when 
I'm doing so well? 

In tact, if I got more business today, 

I just couldn't handle it anyway.” 


Yes, maybe that sounds like good 
sense to you 

When you're riding high and the 
dough’s coming through 

But there’s competition that's plenty 
smart 

Just itching to get on the apple cart. 


It'll sell the skids out from under 
your feet 

With products and methods darned 
hard to beat. 

And the tactics you used in this 
wartime spree, 

Will be as outmoded as a Model T. 


Man, stay on your toes and keep 
pace with the trend, 

And welcome the help of your 
salesman friend, 

Unless, of course, your store is “for 
hire,” 

And you've made your “pile” and 
plan to retire. 


@ GOPHER STATE FEED CO., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., is planning to build a two- 
story addition to its new quarters on 
Harding street N. E. 


@ CRAIG BROS., Memphis, Mo., are build- 
ing a new 20,000 bu. elevator in connec- 
tion with their warehouse on Hunting- 
ton Street. All mixing and grinding 
equipment is being moved from the re- 
tail store to the warehouse. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF ..... 


®@ Cream of Corn Gluten Feed 

® SMALL’S Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal 

@ VICO Meat Scraps and Steam Bone Meal 
® BLATCHFORD’S Calf Meal and Pellets 

® BLATCHFORD’S Vitadine 


Inquiries Solicited 


GREEN-MISH CO. INC. 


FEED AND GRAIN 
613 — 15th St., N. W. 
Phone National 8390 Washington 5, D. C. 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs ““* 


one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis ° Minnesota 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 
Milling \\\ wave STRONGER 
WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | will 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | | | “AST LONGER 


Any Grade—Any Quantity 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 


WRITE TO: 
K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of, distributors and capacity 


analysis form No. 20 
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American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.......... 105 
Arcady Farms Milling Co......... 14 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............... 116 
7 
Badger By-Products Co., Inc. 
127 
. Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp.............. 108 
Commercial Solvents Corp.................. 26 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co....... 120 
Des Moines Oat Products Co............... 124 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc....... 49 
John W. Eshelman & Sons................+ 43 
127 
Golden Eagle Milling Co.................-- 73 
124 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co......... 116 
121 
Hilltop Laboratories 77 
64 
Iodine Educational Bureau 
Jacobson Machine 
12 
King Midas Flour Mills. 132 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co.................. 117 
_ Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co................. 128 
Manard Modlasses Co., Inc.................. 121 
McMillen Feed Mills, Inc 
Mid-West Business Exchange............... 128 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Ass’n......... 94 
126 
123 


Herman Nagel Co 


National Distillers Products Corp 


National Oil Products Co.................. 
New England By-Products Corp 
Newsome Commission Co 
North East Feed Mill 
Northern Milling Co 
Northrup, King & Co 
Northwestern Yeast Co 


Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co 
Prater Pulverizer Co 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 


Buyers and Sellers of 


Country Elevator Properties 


Country Feed Mills 


121 W. Garro St. Plymouth, Ind. 
Phone 339 


Premier Peat Moss Corp 


Quaker Oats Co 


R. J. Roesling Co 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


Schultz-Baujan & Co 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION Co. 


(At it since ’92) 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Screw Conveyor Corp 
Sea Board Sales Co 


. B. Sedberry, Inc 
Seedburo Equipment Co 


Silmo Chemical Corp 
W. J. Small Sales Co. 
Smith-Douglass Co., 

Specialty Feed Products Co.. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Staley Milling Co 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co 


Midland Hay & Feed Co. 
Millfeed — Ground Feeds 


712 FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Standard Brands, Inc 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 
Superior Packing Co 


Technical Fisheries Co 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co 
Tidewater Grain Co 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


Union Service Co 


Union Special 
United Feed Products Co 


U. S. 
Ultra-Life Labratories 


Waterloo Mills Co. 


SAVE MONEY 
with 


SEA-COLL 


Werthan Bag Co 


White Laboratories, Inc.. 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Wilbur-Ellis Co. 

K. I. Willis Corp 
Wilson & Co., Inc 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Ass’n. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Wallace’s 


PURE OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


CHEMICAL 


Laboratories 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


FNDIANAPOLIS, 


NOW! -Buy SUPERIOR’S - PURE 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage ] 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LEARY GRAIN CO. 
Bridgeport 1231 ® Minneapolis 15 
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Institute Warns Farmers 
On Feeding Wet Corn! 


A warning to farmers about the need for 
caution in feeding wet corn to livestock 
and poultry this fall has been issued by 
authorities of the Feed Institute of Iowa. 

“Due to its high moisture content and 
bad condition, much of this corn may be 
hard to digest,” O. N. La Follette, secretary 
of the institute said. “Careless methods in 
feeding wet corn may result in severe 
digestive upsets, weakened conditions, and 
bad setbacks. When such corn is fed, it 
should be supplemented with proper pro- 
teins, vitamins, and minerals to reduce the 
corn consumption and increase the nutri- 
tive value of the ration. Such balance 
also keeps stock in better condition to 
resist digestive upsets and disease tenden- 
cies. In the event that corn is ground, 
no more should be ground than can be 
fed the same day. 

“Feeders should also guard against 
high-moisture corn in which mold may be 
present. Many grain molds are highly 
poisonous to livestock. If symptoms of that 
nature appear when wet corn is being fed, 
a veterinarian should be called promptly.” 

Institute officials offer the following sug- 
gestions on handling the 1945 corn: 1. 
Corn should be left in the field until suf- 
ficiently dried for safe storage. Moisture 
readings are now invariably running very 
high and storage at this time would re- 
sult in as heavy damage as prevailed in 
1944. 2. Soft corn should remain in the 
field until fed. 3. Corn should be husked 
clean, as silks and husks tend to retard 
circulation of air through the crib. 4. Wide 
cribs should have air vent through center 
to increase circulation and safe-guard 
against spoilage. 

@ ST. ALBANS GRAIN CO., St. Albans, 
Vt., has purchased a lot adjoining its retail 
outlet which will be used for company and 
customer parking. 
POULTRY BREEDING SCHOOL 

Purdue University has scheduled a 
two-day school for poultry breeders at 
Lafayette, Ind., Dec. 4-5 according to an 
announcement by university authorities. 
Fundamental breeding principles will be 
discussed and hatcherymen and others in- 
terested can get a complete program by 
writing the Purdue poultry department. 


fo 


" ANIMAL PROTEIN 
REPLACEMENTS 


see 
W. C. PRATT CO. 
53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Pep Up Pigs and Hogs with 
TON-A-POR 


Fed by Hog Men for Many Years 
INGREDIENTS 
Areca Nuts @ Kamala @ Ameri- 
can Worm Seed @ Galangol Root 
@ Quassia @ Mandrake @ Cop- 
per Sulphate @ Sulphur e Nux 

Vomica and Foenugreek. 


Val-A Company z00w. rootst. chicago 9, i. 
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RED BRAND 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


THE SUPREME§TEST 


IS OVER | 
“The Ratings are in" 


Our record of maintaining 
uniformly excellent quality dur- 
ing the war adds to your 
peacetime insurance in sae 
QUALITY, for which there is 
no substitute. 

Specify RED W BRAND 
digester tankage, meat and 
bone scraps and special pre- 
pared steam bone meal. 


WILSON & Co 
7 inc, 


Kansas City Chicago Oklahoma City 
Omaha Albert Lea Cedar Rapids 


EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU! 


e Making and selling your own brand of feeds. 
e Custom grinding and feed mixing. 


BROWER 
MIXERS and HAMMERMILLS 


Each mixer turns 
out a_ perfectly- 
blended capacity batch 
in 10 minutes. Whirl- 
wind action guarantees 
a perfect mix. Lasts 
for years under hard- 
est use. Recommended 
by thousands of feed 
dealers from coast to 
coast. 700 Ib., 1 ton 
and 14 ton sizes, with 
er without electric 
motor. Above and be- 
low-floor models. 


With che 
Whirlwind 
Hammermill you 
can grind local § 
grains and rough- 
ages, mix in a 
concentrate and 
sell your own 
brand of feed. 
YOU MAKE EX- 
TRA _ PROFITS! 
Your feeds are al- 
ways fresh. You 
get the profitable 
custom grinding 
business; helps you 
sell more concentrates. Year-round business. 
Tests have proven it requires less power 
to operate than other mills. 30-75 H.P. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. Write for literature 
and prices. State whether interested in 
mixers or hammermills. 


BROWER MFG. CO. dimer, ‘ti. 


‘MONTHLY SALES: 10 TONS 


Retail dealers! Interested in a fast-selling, year 
‘round source of EXTRA PROFITS over your 
regular business? Then be guided by the profitable 
experience of W. M. Hinkle, Dover, Del., who says: 


“I've sold WAYNE DOG 
FOOD ever since it came on 
the market. No other Dog 
Food I’ve handled has re- 
peated like WAYNE. It sells 
itself, and is fed and recom- 
mended by our leading 
‘vet!’ I sell about 10 tons 
monthly. WAYNE is tops!”’ 
WAYNE DOG FOOD is 
making exira money for hun- 
dreds of. dealers, month in 
yf and month out. Investigate 
now its profit possibilities in 
y OUR store. For full in- 
5 ha formation on dealership, 
mutts WRITE TODAY TO— 
Department FB 


ALLIED MILLS, Inc. 


Dog Food Division, Fort Wayne I, Ind. 


@ Vitamin A and D 
Oil. 


@Fish Meal and 
Scrap. 


@ Semi-Solid Dis- 
tillers Solubles. 


e 

@ Alfalfa. 
@ Liver Meal. 
@ Bone Meal. 


© @ Dried Distillers 
Solubles. 


_ THE MARYLAND FEED CO. 
105 National Marine Bank Bldg. — 
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A BETTER MASH 


for Particular Trade 


More Protein 


(22%) 
e@ Better Palatability 


WISCONSIN 


e Full Quota of 
Vitamins 


WORTHERN MILLING CO. 


WAUSAU - WIS. 


Get in your stock now for 
Fall Pullet Trade 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1883 


WAUSAU - - WISCONSIN 


ure we're proud 
‘ though we hate to bra 


“in the bag” 


fredman 


OA 4114-330 E CLYBOURN 


Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1689 


| Union Special 
STYLE 201006 


The portability of this Style 20100 E bag 
closing machine, with the Class 80600 Heavy Duty 
Sewing Head, makes it a convenient and popular 
piece of equipment in feed plants. It is an ideal ma- 
chine for use in smaller plants and for utility duty in 
larger plants. The floating bag carrier returns auto- 
matically to its loading position when closed bag is 
removed. The carrier and the sewing head are both 
vertically adjustable. For closing light and medium 
weight fabric bags, the machine is available with Class 
14500 Sewing Head. Write for new Bulletin No. 200, 
giving information on all types of Union Special bag 
closing equipment, closures, and typical installations. 

; UNION SPECIAL MACHINE 
COMPANY, 448 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


@ Union Special Class 
80600 sewing heads are 
the latest, fastest types 
in the heavy duty field. 
Enclosed for protection 
from dirt and foreign @ 
matter. Style 80600 AC 4 

produces the double 
locked stitch, Type 401; 
Style 80600 AD pro- 
duces the chain stitch, 
Type 101. Stitch range: 
3 to 4 per inch. 
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It is misleading to believe that soy beans and farm 
grains with roughage make a complete livestock 
ration. But many farmers and feeders in your 
locality who should be feeding a properly 
balanced ration will depend entirely on these 
~ feeds unless you give them these facts: 


TELL THEM that soy beans are mainly a 
wees gaa and are badly lacking in vitamins 
and minera 

2. TELL THEM that farm grains need to be 
vitalized with important protein, mineral, vitamin 
substances if animals are to get all the materials 


they need for fast, profitable gains, high production 


and rugged health. Soy beans alone won't do 
the job. 


3. .TELL THEM that a good protein, mineral, 
vitamin concentrate saves money and keeps cash 
outlay down. .It saves grain too because animals 
eat less grain when it is properly fortified. 


4. SELL THEM Murphy's Concentrates! Keep 
your customers satisfied and you keep your cus- 
tomers. Help them build an efficient feeding 
program, complete in every way. Do a FULL job; 
Make MORE money. 


@ MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultry 
@ MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for Livestock 


MURPHY. 


COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


Copyright Dec., 1943 
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Help them get increased dairy profits with 
King Midas Dairy Feeds 


The milk pails tell the story . . . good profits, or better 
profits? When your customers feed King Midas Dairy Feeds, 
they're aiming for better profits. King Midas Dairy Feeds are 
top quality. They're blended from carefully selected ingredients, 
scientifically balanced to provide maximum feeding value . . . 
for increased milk production. 


Feature profit-making King Midas Dairy Feeds. 


PPLE RIVER mitt ce. 


King Midas FLOUR MILLS 


KING Mi 
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